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while in neither case would it be lawful for a con- 
stituent member of the Government to withdraw | 
from its jurisdiction, except by virtue of a consti- 
tutional amendment. Any other mode of with- 
drawing from it would be simply extra-constitu- 
tional and revolutionary. 

The inconvenience, too, of such adoctrine would 
instantly reject it. What! leave it to any party | 
toacontract of Government—wiether that party 
be a State or individual—to throw off the obliga- 
tions of the contract at pleasure? ‘The idea is || 
absurd. It would lead toasubversion ofall order, | 
government, and stability. It would inaugurate || 
a reign of anarchy, confusion, and chaos, which 
would ingulf in utter ruin the dearest interests of || 
society. It would enable any recusant member 
of the body-politic to shirk the ebligations of a 

ublic debt, or the responsibilities of a war which 
iad been induced by his own action—to shirk all | 
the consequences of his own counsels. It would || 
be wicked and abominable in the last degree. It 
is not to be tolerated or countenanced for a mo- 
ment. 

And is not this argument, in itself, a complete | 
dissipation of the misty and frivolous disquisi- 
tions that have taken place upon a mere philolo- 
gical question—the distinction between a compact | 
and a contract of Government? No such question 
can have any practical or useful application to | 
our Governmeni; unless, indeed, the Mrectnne. | 
in its very nature, be perverted to the conditions | 
of an arbitrary and illogical definition. 

To recapitulate, then, no State has any lawful | 
or constitutional right to withdraw from the con- 
tract of national Union: first, because that contract 
was made by the people and not the States; and | 
second, because, if made by the States, still, as | 
artificial persons, they are bound by it, and have | 
no independent, constitutional right to withdraw 
from or rescind it. And, again, because in such 
case, the contract of Union subordinates the States 
toa paramount sovereignty ordained by their own 
actand consent. And, again, because that sov- 
ereignty acts directly upon the people of the ** Uni- | 
ted States;’’ and by its own independent force | 
must act upon them, despite of whatever the 
States, as such, may do. Being sovereign, its 
first duty is to preserve itself; and being sovereign, 
where is there a power more than sovereign to 
control it, disintegrate it, or dissolve it? When || 
the States show their right to do so, the paradox || 
will have been established, that the minor is the 
greater proportion; that the inferior has the right 
to substitute himself for the superior; that infe- 
riority is sovereignty, and that sovereignty is | 
subordination ? 

But, sir, admitting, for the sake of argument, 
the constitutional right of the Gulf States to se- || 
cede from the Union; would it be just to the other || 
States for them to do so? Again: would it be || 
safe or expedient for the other States to acquiesce 
in such a measure? In answering these ques- | 
uons it is necessary that I should take a survey of | 
the past. 

Allhistory teaches that coterminous, independ- 
ent nations are more liable to quarrel and clash 
with each other than remote ones. Their very 
contact and neighborship, unregulated by a com- 
mon will,a common authority, in bringing out 
their mutual divergencies of opinion, feeling, and 
policy, necessarily make them so. The frequent 
wars occurring between the modern coterminous 
nations of Europe, and especially, between France 
and her immediate neighbors, abundantly estab- 
lish this fact. Influenced, in a great degree, by 
this consideration, our fathers were unwilling to 
continue their divided existence as isolated, in- 
dependent nationalities; and accordingly consol- 
dated the several States of which they were | 
members into one common Union. 

he effect of the measure was not only to se- 

cure & common control over the people of all the 

Siates, as already mentioned, but to give to each | 
State a domestic boundary ; and to all of the States, 
— ee one common forcign boundary. That 
yr ary, on the east, was a natural one—the 
lantic‘ocean. Hence the chances of strife and 





| 








| the formation of the Union? 


| of continually menaced war? 


| Florida on the other. 


collision were diminished, even in a greater pro- 
portion than one to thirteen; and when, under this 


| arrangement, collision should come, it would be 


between thirteen or more confederated States on 


| one side, and a foreign and alien nation on the 


other. Besides, under the same arrangement, free 
and enduring access to that ocean became equally 
the right of the people of all the States. 

But what would be the effect if all the Atlantic 


|| Statesfrom Maine to Florida, inclusive, had taken 


it into their heads to secede from the Union, and 


in fact had done so? Would it not be to counter- | 


vail all the reasoning, rights, and objects inducing 
Would it not be to 
reéxpose the separated States to all the hazards 


usurpation of exclusive jurisdiction by the Atlan- 
tic States over the Atlantic seaboard? Would it 


not be to deny the unalienable right of the other | 
States to access to the Atlantic—to the use of its | 
| ports and harbors—except upon terms of conces- 
What would Vermont say to that—Ver- | 
| mont claiming tobe a revolutionary State? Would 


sion? 


she or any of the excluded States willingly sub- 
mit to it?) I think not, 
Again: take an individual case—the case of 


Would it not bea | 


Florida; who, as a Territory, was purchased | 


from Spain in 1819, at a cost of $5,000,000 of the 
common treasure of allthe States. And why, and 
for what purpose? 


for important national purposes. First, to get 


rid of a foreign neighbor; next, to round out our | 


Union, and establish a natural boundary; next, 
to obtain the Florida point, as a means of con- 
trolling one of the outlets of the Mississippi and 


It was, as we are informed, | 


the Gulf of Mexico; and lastly, perhaps, to open | 


| an artificial communication, across the peninsula | 


of Florida, between the Atlantic and the Gulf, as | 


a means of avoiding the circuitous and dangerous 


| navigation of the coasts of Florida. 


These were the purposes for which Florida was 


| acquired; and since her acquisition she has cost 


us some thirty or forty million dollars more; ex- 
pended for the purpose of suppressing Indian 


| hostilities, removing Indians from her borders, 
| and fortifying her extended coasts. 


Now, shall | 
Florida, with a population of one hundred thou- 
sand—less than one half of that of my district— 
shall she, having become a State by our paternal 
consent, withdraw from the Union, convert her- | 


self into a foreign nation, and setting y for her- | 


self, thus defeat all the objects inducing 
sition? Who will say so? 

As a foreign nation, inthe vicissitudes to which 
weak States particularly are incident, would she 


ver acqul- 


be able to hold the fortifications erected by the || 
| United States at Key Westand the Dry Tortugas, | 


for the protection of one of the chief ovens of 
the Gulf? Who believes it? In such an event, 
this Government standing aloof, would not these 


en sooner or later, fall into the hands of | 


ingland, France, or Spain; and, in that event, 
would they not become to the Gulf and the great 
inland sea of the Mississippi what Gibraltar, in 
the hands of England, is to the Mediterranean? 
Nor would the danger of such a result be much 
diminished if a southern Confederacy, including 
Florida, should succeed to the jurisdiction of those 
ositions; for, as a non-maritime power, it would 
be unable to cope with the great maritime nations 
of Europe. While, if they should fall under the 
power of Spain or Great Britain—the first holding 
Cuba, and the latter the Islands of Jamaica and 
Grand Cayman—either would be enabled abso- 
lutely to close the mouth of the Mississippi, by 
blocking up the narrow passage between Cuba | 
and Yucatan on one side, and the same island and 
Hence, in any event, the | 
non-seceding and commercial States of the Union | 
must needs retain those positions. 
Take still anotherexample: that of Louisiana— | 
the State of Louisiana, She is a partof what was 
once the French province of Louisiana; for which, 


when we were hardly able to pay anything; when 


we were small in population, overwhelmed with 








continually menaced by the great wars between 
republicanism and monarchy upon the eastern 
continent. 

That sum then was more to us than 200,000,000 
are now; but relatively as large as it was, it fell 
far short of the value of that province—a province 


| extending from the Mississippi river indefinitely 


westward —embracing the area of an empire, 
traversed by noble rivers, abounding in rich min- 
erals, and lands of surpassing fertility, and which 
was transferred to us more in order to avoid Eng- 
land’s seizing it, than as an equivalent for the 
really insignificant price paid for it. The French 
Consul Bonaparte, speaking of it, said: 

“] know the price of what | abandon, and have suffi- 
ciently proved the importance that] attach to it, since my 
first diplomatic act with Spain had for its objectits recovery. 
I renounce it with the greatest regret. If | should regulate 
my terms according to the value of these vast regions to the 
United States, the indemnity would have no limits. Per- 
haps it will be objected to me thatthe Americans may be 


| found too powerful for Europe in two or three centuries ; 
| but my foresight does not embrace such remote fears.”’ 


Again; he exclaimed upon the conclusion of the 


| treaty of cession: 


“ This accession of territory strengthens forever the power 
of the United States; and I have just given to England a 


| maritime rival, that will sooner or later humble her pride.” 


Mr. Livingston, too, our minister at the French 


| Government, upon the signing of the treaty, 
| addressing his colleague, Mr. Monroe, and the 


French minister, Barbé Marbois, broke forth in 
the following rapturous strain: 


“We have lived long, but this is the noblest work of our 
whole lives. From this day the United States take thelr 
place among the Powers of the first rank; the English lose 
all exclusive influence in the affairs of America. The Uni- 
ted States will reéstablish the maritime rights of the world, 
which are now usurped bya single nation. The instruments 
which we have just signed will cause no tears to be shed; 
they prepare ages of happiness for innumerable generations 
of human creatures. The Mississippi and Missouri will 
see them sueceed one another, and multiply, truly worthy 
of the regard and care of Providence, in the bosom of equal- 
ity, under just laws, freed from the errors of superstition 
and the scourges of bad government.”’ 


Such was the estimate of the Louisiana prov- 
ince by the greatest minds of that day. Such 


| were the prophesies of Bonaparte and Livingston. 





And has not subsequentexperience progressively, 


|| but rapidly,contributed towards their fulfillment? 


The destinies of that great province, as thus viv- 
idly and graphically portrayed by these eminent 
men, were not those of a *‘ pent up Utica”’ of a 
cotton ROE ora mere slave-State Union, 
but of an ocean-bound Republic, rising in the 
strength of the soaring eagle, flaunting the banner 
of freedom, and boasting the proud title of the 
** United States of America.”’ 

This province, thus predestinated to unity with 
this Republic, and concurrence in the fulfillment 
of its glorious mission, has since been carved into 
a number of States and organized Territories— 
into the States of Arkansas, Missouri, and lowa, 
and into the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, 
besides the State of Louisiana, which is the pass- 


| way of all the former to the Gulf of Mexico; not 


only of them, but of Tennessee, Kentucky, west- 
ern Virginia, and Pennsylvania, and the six north- 
western States. The whole Mississippi valley has 
its only navigable outlet to the Gulf through Lou- 
isiana. Close that outlet, and all the people in- 
habiting the upper shores of the Mississippi and 
itsaffluents, amounting toeleven ortwelve million, 
at once become isolated and excluded from the 
Gulf. In that event the agricultural and other 
products of the upper valley annually descending 
the Mississippi to the Gulf, for an outlet to our 
eastern Atlantic cities and abroad, to the amount 
of $150,000,000, would be forced into some other 
direction, or be entirely stifled by insuperable dis- 
couragements. 

What, in the course of time, would be the effect 
of this deprivation upon the people inhabiting that 
valley? Would it not sap theirenterprise, blunt 
their spirit, enervate their character, and degrade 
them to an inferior condition? Will the brave and 


| in our infancy, we paid the sum of $15,000,000, || hardy men of that valley consent to so ignomin- 
|| lous a fate? 
|| tion, have conquered the savage and the wilder- 


Will the men who, in one genera- 


the revolutionary debt, bankrupt in credit, and || ness; who have built up an empire of ten million 
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people in the West—an empire distinguished for | a time which involved peculiar difficulties, the intendant, | Subsequently, Mr. Ross offered a series of res- 
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en 


arts and sciences; for its great cities and thriving || Morales, issued an order suspending the right of depositat |! ylutions for the consideration of the Senate, from 


lagen: ¢ ts green field d id harvests: || that town, by a proclamation of the 16th of October, 1802. 
villages; for its green heids and goiden harvests; || This measure was extremely prejudicial to New Orleans, 


for its floating palaces and hurtling locomotives, || where it almost prodr ced atamine, by stopping the supplies 
for its free schools, its universities, its numerous || of flour and other western produce, necessary for the daily 
‘-hurches. and its clectrical cx . sustenance of its population. 

churches, di l tri il communication of << When this news reached the western people, they were 
thought from Cairo to St. Anthony; will such a 


: | fired with indignation at an act which suspended their coin- 
people be content to become subordinate—a na- || merce with New Orleans, and deprived them of an outlet 
tion of herdsmen? Perishrather! And such, in 


without which they could hardly exist. Numerous appeals, 
effect, is the answer of Mr. Clay to the same 


petitions, and even violent threats, were addressed to the 
seen: in his great speech in the Senate in 1850. | 


General Government on the subject, and the protracted em- 
barrassinents of the West were exposed to the whole peo- 


fe said: || ple of the United States in so impressive a manner as to | 


command their deep attention, and to force the Govern- 
ment into immediate and energetic action. Here is a spe- 
| cimen of the language used on the occasion: ‘The Mis- 
sissippi,’ said the western people, ‘is ours by the law of 


** If this Union shall become separated, new Unions, new || 
eoufederacies, willarise ; and with respect to this—if there 
be any—I hope there is noone in the Senate—betore whose 
imagination is flitting the idea of a great southern confed- 
eracy to take possession of the Ballze and the mouth of the 
Mississippi, I say in my place, never! never! Never! will 
wo who occupy the broad waters of the Mississippi and its 
upper tributaries conseut that any foreign flag shall float at || 
the Balize, or upon the turrets of the Crescent City—never ! 
uBVER!” 


which we have bestowed on those spots which, before our 
arrival, were desert and barren. Our innumerable rivers 
swell it, and flow with it into the Gulf of Mexico. Its 


| waters, and we wish to use it for our vessels. No power 
. Sera | in the worid shall deprive us of this right. We do not pre- 
Without the outlet of the Mississippi, what || vent the Spaniards and French from ascending the river to 
would have been the inducement to purchase || our towns and villages. We wish in our turn to descend 
Louisiana; what the inducement to people it; | it, without any interruption, to its mouth, to ascend it 
a th z Sa pannaet te. une ne is hn eedt al a aah i! again, and exercise our privilege of trading on it and nav- 
nas Se ENON ane ac great || igating it at our pleasure. If our most entire liberty in this 
empire r matter is disputed, nothing shall prevent our taking posses- 
Let me not be misunderstood. I do not desire sion of the Capital, and, when we are once master of it, we 
war. I would avoid it by all honorable means shall know how to maintain ourselves there. If Congress 
‘ . . 75 


po Se the St | refuses us effectual protection, if it forsakes us, we will 
particularly acivil war between any of the States | adopt the measures which our safety requires, even if they 
of this Union. Such a war would be fratricidal, || endanger the peace of the Union and our connection with 
unnatural, and most bloody. It would be a war || the other States. No protection, no allegiance.’ ” 
between States equally jealous of theirhonor,and | Mr. Madison, as Secretary of State, writing to 
men equally brave. I would forfeit my own self- || Mr. Livingston, (November 27, 1802,) on the same 


respect, if | could disparage the courage of my — suspension of the right of deposit, 





brethren, either ofthe North or the South; forcour- || sai 
age is the distinction of neither, but the virtue of || “From whatever source the measure may have pro- 
both. The only diffe rence between the cole that will neither lose a moment in countermanding it, nor hesi- 
the man of the South fights from impetuosity, |) tate to repair every damage which may result from it. You 
the man of the North from purpose, and the man || are aware of the sensibility of our western citizens to such 
of the West from a restless spirit of adventure. || a0 occurrence. re ee is ae by the ee 
ie a . 7 . S aceal they have at stake. e Mississippi to them is everything. 
M yo if a Kentuckian by birth, and an Iilinoisan It isthe Hudson, the Delaware, oe Palomas, and all the nav- 
by nurture and education, I would deplore such |) jeable vivers of the Atlantic States, formed into one stream. 
a war as the greatest calamity that could befall || The produce exported through that channel, last year, 
the country; yet, as a practical man, and a rep- | a es os tesbebie be ae. 1a hae 
a Pee : 4 swoq || Mississ y,and w ; ent. 
resentative of the people, | must not shut my eyes || 4); oon een ihe whole western country. Sontmaiey alone 
to the logic of cause and effect—to the popular || has exported, for the first halfof this year, $591,432 in value, 
inatinct of self-preservation. a great part of which is now, or will shortly be, afloat for 
Some sixty years ago, when the white people New Orleans, and consequently exposed to the effects of 
of the Micstesinni valle scarce! numbered | this extraordinary exercise of power. While you presuine, 
eC N11SS18S1p} a therefore, in your representations to the Spanish Govern- 
two hundred thousand, and when Kentucky and || ment, that the conduct of its officer is no less contrary to 
Frankland (now Tennessee) were almost the only || its intentions than it is to its good faith, you will take care 
American settlements west of the Alleghanies, the || t €xpress the strongest confidence that the breach of the 
sovle of that valley eestoasl y deliberated whether treaty will be repaired in every way which justice and a 
peep ‘ ys pusty Gent he S regard for a friendly neighborhood may require.” 
a y should ee the = aoe os eee Mr. Madison, again writing to Mr. Livingston 
pertnsacints: bendbe toe: , 7 aa ; . ; Mie ror the '|| (May 1, 1803) upon the cession of Louisiana by 
purpose of securing the outlet of the Mississipp1 || Spain to the French Republic, said: 
river. And, at a later date, they boldly offered || ~{,, “ 
to Spain the alternatives of war or aconcession of || veep he po2s ew pha tee ree na 
pal : ~ . an and more a source of painful apprehension. Notwithstand- 
the jurisdiction of that river to the United States. || ing the treaty of March, 1801, and notwithstanding the gen- 
But let history speak for itself on these points. eee France on oa subject, and the ee — 
ae i ae .s aed St. Domingo, that part of the armament sent to that islan 
Gayarre, in his history of Louisiana, —e* was eventually destined for Louisiana, a hope was still 
“In 1786, the western portion of North Carolina, which || drawn from your early conversations with M. Talleyrand, 
was called the Washington district, had declared itself in- || that the French Government did not mean to pursue the 
dependent, and had constituted itself into the State ot object. Since the receipt of your last communications, no 
Frankland, which organized its government and elected || hope remains but from the accumulating difficulties of going 
Cojonel John Sevier as its first Governor. But Congress || through with the undertaking, and from the conviction you 
interfered in favor of North Carolina, the authority of which may be able to impress, that it must have an instant and 
was maintained, and the new State of Frankland term- || powerful effect in changing the relations between France 
inated its brief career in 1787. This first attempt in the and the United States. The change is obvious; and the 
West to throw off openly the allegiance due to the parent || more it can be developed in candid and friendly appeals to 
State had aroused intense excitement for and againstit; and || the reflections of the French Government, the more it will 
the secessionists, still persevering in their former designs, || urge it to revise and abandon the project. A mere neigh- 
were watching for the opportunity to renew them. Thus, 
on the l2th of September, 1788, ex-Governor John Sevier || countries have so much an interest in cherishing; but ifa 
had written to Gardoqui, to inform him that the inhabitants || possession of the mouth of the Mississippi is to be added to 
of Frankland were unanimous in their vehement desire to || the other causes of discord, the worst events are to be ap- 
form an alliance and treaty of commerce with a and put || prehended. You will consequently spare no efforts, that 
themselves under her protection. Wheretore, he begged tor || will consist with prudence and dignity, to lead the eoun- 
aiminunition, money, and whatever other assistance Miro 
pe of Louisiana] ee oar, to aid the euanetoe abandonment of her present purpose.”’ 
ef the contemplated separation from North Carolina; pledg- ae : 
ing the faith ut the State of Frankland for the onan of | Pursuing the same subject, Mr. Ross (Febru- 
whatever sums Spain might advance, and whatever ex- || ary 14, 1803) said: 
penges she might incur, in an enterprise which would se- | “To the free navigation of the Mississippi we had an 
eure to her such durable and important results.” undoubted right from nature, and from the position of our 
> _— 2 | western country. This right, and the right of deposit in 
i = mange mare Gree - ae peony || the island of New Orleans, had been solemnly acknowl- 
n a letter written by General Wilkinson on the || edged and fixed by treaty in 1795. That treaty had been 
12th of February, 1789, to Miro: 
“Thus, sir, if we review the policy [of annexation to , 
Spain) favored by the inhableants of nee seethat || Part, the officers of the Spanish Government deny that 
the most intelligent and wealthiest relish our designs,which , Tight, refuse the place of deposit, and add the most offen- 
are opposed by only two men of rank, who, controlled by || #ive of all insults, by forbidding us from landing on any 
their fears of silly demagogues, and filling their followers || on territory, and shutting us out as a con.mon 
with ho from the expected action of the new Con 8, 7 : 
have cee the cuematen of the measures we had in “‘ Why not seize, then, what is so essential to us as a 
view to unite the people, and thus to secure the success of || Nation? Why not expel the wrong-doers—wrong-doers by 
mur pians without involving the country in violent civil || thelr own confession—to whom by seizure we are doing 
ecommotions.”” no injury? Paper contracts, or treaties, have proved too 
Amel } i got’ || feeble. Plant yourselves on the river, fortify the banks, 
gain, the same author says: || invite those who have an interest at stake to defend it ; do 
® Acting under the influence of the same policy, and in ustice to yourselves when your adversaries deny it; and 


order to prevent the affins of Americans to New Orleans at || leave the event to Him who controla tne fate of nations.”’ 


nature; it belongs to us by our numbers, and by the labor | 


|} mouth is the only issue which nature has given to our | 


ceeded, the President expects that the Spanish Government | 


| borhood could not be friendly to the harmony which both | 


cils of France to proper views of this subject, and to an | 


in actual operation and execution for many years; and || 
now, without any pretense of abuse or violation on our | 


|| which I quote, as follows: 


'| “That the President be authorized to take immediat 
|| possession of such place or placcs in the same island (New 
Orleans) or the adjacent territories, as he may deem fit an { 
| convenient for the purposes aforesaid ; and to adopt suck 
other measures for obtaining that complete security as = 
| him, in his wisdom, shall seem meet. rw 
“That he be authorized to call into actuai service any 
number of the militia of the States of South Carolina, Geor 
gia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, or the Mississippi ‘I erei. 
|| tory, which he may think proper, not exceeding filty theca. 
sand, and to employ them, together with tle military and 
| naval forces of the Union, for effecting the objects above 
mentioned.”’ ’ 


|  Hiscolleague, Mr. Maclay, addressing the Sep. 
ate in support of these resolutions, said: 


‘“* These observations are urged upon the supposition that 
it is in the power of the Government to restrain the impet 
uosity of the western people, and to prevent their doiy, 
justice to themselves; which, by the by, I beg to be under. 
stood as not believing, but expressly the contrary, They 
know their own strength ; they know the feebleness of the 
enemy ; they know the infinite importance of the stake : 
| and they feel, permit me to say, sir, with more than mere 
| sensibility, the insults and injuries they have received ; and 
I believe will not submit, even for the approaching season 
to their present ruinous and humiliating situation. You 
had as well pretend to dam up the mouth of the Migsis 
sippi, and say to its restless waves, ye shall cease here, and 
never mingle with the ocean, as to expect they will be pre- 
vented,from descending it. Without the free use of the 
river, and the necessary advantages of deposit below our 
line, their fertile country is not worth possession ; their pro 
duce must be wasted in the fields, or rot in their granaries. 
These are rights not only guaranteed to them by treaty, but 
also given to them by the God of nature, and they will en- 
force them, with or without the authority of the Govern 
ment; and let me ask whether it is more dignified for the 
Government to lead or follow in the path of honor? One 
it must do, or give up that western country.” 


Mr. Morris, Senator from New York, also ad- 
vocated the seizure of the island of New Orleans; 
and finally ,upon the motion of Mr. Breckinridge, 
of Kentucky, Mr. Ross’s resolutions were substi- 
tuted, and a bilk passed more fully developing 
their suggestions, enacted to carry them into ef- 
fect. The substitute resolutions are as follows: 

* Resolved, That the President of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized, whenever he shall judge it 
expedient, to require of the executives of the several States 
to take effectual measures to arm and equip, according to 
law, and to hold in readiness to march, at a moment’s warn- 
ing, eighty thousand effective militia, officers included. 

“That the President may, if he judges it expedient, au- 
thorize the executives of the several States to accept, as 
part of the detachment aforesaid, any corps of volunteers 
who shall continue in service for such time, not exceeding 
months, and perform such services as shall be pre- 
|| ecribed by law. : 

** That —— dollars be appropriated for paying and sub- 
sisting such part of the troops aforesaid, whose actual ser- 
vice may be wanted, and for defraying such other expenses, 
during the recess of Congress, as the President may deem 
necessary for the security of the territory of the United 
States. 

* That —— dollars be appropriated for erecting, at such 
place or places on the western waters as the President may 
judge most proper, one or more arsenals.”” 


On the 30th of April, 1803, the treaty with 
France ceding Louisiana to the United States was 
signed, and happily put an end to all further con- 
troversy in regard to the ownership of that prov- 
ince. 

In view of these historical facts, can it be 
doubted what would be the course, nay, the ne- 
cessity, of the twelve or thirteen million people 
inhabiting the upper valley of the Mississipp1 if 
that river should be closed against them and their 
immense commerce? If two hundred thousand 
_ people, with a comparatively insignificant com- 
merce, were ready to appeal to arms to secure the 
free navigation of that river in 1803, would sixty 
times the same number of people, with a corre- 
sponding commerce, do less now? Only the mat 
uninitiated in the springs of human action will 











say so. 
No, the Mississippi valley is a geographical 
unit. Its great river, with its intersecting tribu- 
taries reaching out in every direction to its utmost 
limits, is the hand of Almighty God, binding !t 
together as one homogeneous and complete whole. 
| It is an organic body, inseparable except by vio- 
lence to the laws of nature and those other laws 
of commerce, education, and society, which are 
induced by theformer. Let it be divided omy 
and ere long, when the frenzy of the hour shall 
| have subsided, its eee parts will ae 
tovether again by irresistible attraction; wil T°" 
sae as the watiated lips of an incised —— 
by the first intention. A higher law than the 
| slave law must control the destiny of the Missis- 
sippi valléy—the law of natural attraction 80 
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cohesion. I say this in no offensive, but in a 
»hilosophical sense; and the reconstruction job- 
bers of the day, if they would make permanent 
work, must bear it in mind. 

Why, indeed, is not Missouri and the whole 
Southwest, including Texas, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky, closer in interest and natural affinity to 
[llinois and the whole Northwest, than the same 
States are to South Carolina, Georgia, and Flor- 
ida? Why, too, are not Virginia, Maryland, 
Delaware,and perhaps North Carolina, closer, in 
the affinities of agricultural products and economic 
policy, to Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
and the whole Northwest, than the same States 


are to South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- | 


bama, and Mississippi? These are questions to 
be answered by reason and facts, and not by mo- 
mentary passion and prejudice. 


But in a wider, loftier view than mere sectional | 
interest and official duty, is there not something | 
to draw us, by earne:', eager, and irresistible | 


attraction, to a fearless, faithful, and enduring 
embrace of this glorious Union? 
memories of the past, its blessings of the present, 
and its hopes of the future, is it not worth to us? 
Behold its youthful energies grasping a continent 
as the young warrior grasps his shield and buck- 
ler! Behold its lofty stature piercing the vaulted 
skies in the dim and distant peaks of the Alle- 
ghany and Rocky Mountains! Behold its com- 
merce whitening every sea! Behold its agriculture 
strewing the land and gorging the rivers and the 
lakes with its infinite profusion! Behold its toiling, 
tireless workshops and manufactories, forging 
and fabricating all that utility, luxury, or taste, 
can crave! Behold its constellations of schools, 


What, with its | 


colleges, and universities, sparkling as diamonds | 
upon its bosom, and illuminating its extended | 


sphere with grace, beauty, and intelligence! Be- 
hold its expanded arms offering an asylum to the 
oppressed ofall nations! Behoidits glancing ban- 
ner in the van of human progress | Behold its em- 
blematic eagle soaring with unblenching gaze full 
in the sunlight of a higher, nobler, and purer civ- 
lization than ever before kindled the aspirations 
of any other people! Behold this great federative 
system—behold it, built upon the Divine idea of 
the universe itself—with its central sun and plan- 


etary orbs, each revolving within its pets || 
as a | 


sphere, and all revolving collectively, an 


dependent whole, within the circle of its mighty | 


orbit! Behold all this, and answer me whether 
this wondrous political creation, the work of our 
fathers, and their loving legacy to us as their chil- 
dren, is not worth preserving? 

Patriotism, too, the sacred obligation of patriot- 
ism, would prompt every loyal citizen, whether 
in the North orin the South, to defend and main- 
tain the integrity of the Union and the authority 
of its common Government against the inroads of 
violence. Notonly the universal allegiance of all 
citizens of the United States binds them to it; but 


we, and all other public officers, especially are | 


solemnly bound to it by our oaths. 
avoid it if we would. 

We hear, however, the clamor of coercion—of 
coercion of States—a clamor got up, if not to make 
us all traitors, at least to frighten us out of our 
propriety. Whatisthe foundation for thisclamor? 
Do the fricnds of the Union propose to invade 


We cannot | 


South Carolina for the purpose of subjugating her | 


people? Do they propose to force her to send 
her members of Congress back here, or to hold 
any Federal office, or to perform any active Fed- 
eralduty? Notso. All we propose is to protect 
the property and jurisdiction of the United States 
by defensive measures—no more. 
coercion ? 

Again, sir: is it coercion of a State for us to do 
what we are sworn to do—to support ‘‘ the Con- 
stitution,’’ and * the laws’”’ and ‘‘ treaties’’ of the 
United States, as ‘* the supreme law of the land? ” 

8 it coercion for us to maintain, peaceably if we 
can, forcibly if we must, possession of the treas- 
ure and other property of the United States? Is 
it coercion for us to stay the violent and lawless 
hand that would tear down the noble structure of 
ourGovernment? Nay, more; is it coercion for 
us to let the flag of the Union stand upon the 
bosom of our country, where our fathers planted 
it; to let the eagle of America sweep with buoy- 
ant wing the wide domain of this great nation? 
Is that coercion? Why, sir, it is a perversion 
of all language, a mockery of all ideas, to say so. 


And is that 


Rather is it coercion for a State to require of us || But it is answered by the seceding States that 


to submit to her spoliation of the forts, arsenals, 


| dock-yards, er ae offices, and the 


arms and munitions of the United States. Such 
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| submission, sir, in my opinion, would be in the 


last degree reprehensible and disgraceful. Utter 
imbecility only can tolerate it; and if that be the 
condition of our Government, let us at once abol- 
ish it, and proclaim to the world the sad fact, that 


| the last and most auspicious experiment of free 
| government has signally failed. ' 


| scheme of secession? 
doctrine, and the most fatal consequences must 


Can anything but madness countenance the 
Let it become a practical 


follow. Not only will States secede from the 
Union, but counties from States, and cities and 


| towns from both; and thus the work of disintegra- 








| grounds. 


tion and dissolution will go on until the whole 
frame of society and government will be ingulfed 
in one bottomless and boundless chaos of ruin. 
Already it has induced civil war; indeed, in itself 
it is civil war. 

Whatdo we see? Castle Pinckney, Fort Moul- 
trie, and the arsenal, and all other property of 
the United States, except Fort Sumter, in the 
harbor and city of Charleston, have been seized, 
and are now held by the revolutionary forces of 
South Carolina. And still later, we Se thata 


| vessel sent by the United States, under the stars 


and stripes, with supplies to their garrison in Fort 


Sumter, has been fired into by order of the Gov- | 
| ernorofthatState. More than that; she has placed 


herself oo a complete war footing by organ- 
izing and arming her militia, and voting large 


supplics of money to maintain her military estab- || 
reorgia, too, has seized Forts Jack- | 
Georgia, too, |} ized F 


lishments. 
son, Pulaski, and Morgan; and Alabama the 


United States arsenal at Mobile, containing seven- || 


ty-eight thousand stand of arms, one thousand five 
hundred boxes of powder, three hundred thou- 


‘| sand rounds of musket cartridges, and other mu- 


nitions of war; and thus the war commenced, 
goes on, thus mad men rush upon— 
* Lean famine, quartering steel, and climbing fire.”’ 
Oh, how changed the scene of yesterday !— 


warnings, and portents and evils ominous, are | 


upon us. Behold! The genius of America, that 
fair divinity of peace, whose noble statue, vying 
the noblest work of Phidias, graces the Capitol 
Alas! behold, behold! she has fled 
affrighted from her empyreal throne; and Mars, 


the ** mailed Mars, up to his ears in blood,”’ has | 
. . | 
|| usurped her sway, and, in the hoarse dissonance 


of war, proclaims: 


‘¢ Put armor on thine ears, and on thine eyes ; 
Whose proof, nor yells of mothers, maids, nor babes, 
Nor sight of priests in holy vestments bleeding, 
Shall pierce a jot.” 


. 

But before passing from this topic, let me in- 
voke the solemn and eloquent warnings of the 
immortal Jackson upon the subject of disunion. 
He asks, in his farewell address to the American 
people: 


‘What have you to gain by division and dissension ? 
Dejude not yourselves with the belief that a breach once 
made, may be afterwards repaired. If the Union is once 
severed, the line of separation will grow wider and wider, 
and the controversies which are now debated and settled 
in the halls of legisiation, will then be tried in fields of 
battle, and determined by the sword. Neither should you 
deceive yourselves with the hope that the first line of sep- 
aration would be the permanent one, and that nothing but 
harmony and concord would be found in the new associa- 
tions formed upon the dissolution of the Union. Local 
interests would still be found there, and unchastened am- 
bition. And if the recollection of common dangers, in 
which the people of these United States stood side by side 
against the common foe; the memory of victories won by 
their united valor; the prosperity and happiness they have 
enjoyed under the present Constitution ; the proud name 
they bear as citizens of this great Republic ;—if all these 
recollections and proofs of common interest are not strong 
enough to bind us together as one people, what tie will hold 


| united the new divisions of empire when these bonds have 


been broken, and this Union dissevered / 
separation would not last for a single generation; new 
fragments would be torn off; new leaders would spring up ; 
and this great and glorious Republic would soon be broken 
into a multitude of petty States, without commerce, with- 
out credit, jealous of one another, armed for mutual aggres- 
sions, loaded with taxes to pay armies and leaders, seeking 
aid against each other from foreign Powers, insulted and 


trampled upon by the nations of Europe, until, harassed. || 


with conflicts and humbled and debased in spirit, they 
would be ready to submit to the absolute dominion of any 
military adventurer, and surrender their liberty forthe sake 
of repose. Itis impossible to look on the consequences 
that would inevitably follow the destruction of this Gov- 
ernment, and not feel indignant when we hear cold caleu- 
lations about the value of the Union, and have so con- 
stautly betore us a line of conduet so well calculated to 
weaken its ties.”’ 
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they are aggrieved, and must needs have redress. 
And what are their alleged grievances? First, 
the nullification of the fugitive slave law by the 
so-called liberty bills of the northern States, and 
| otherwise; second, the exclusion of slave prop- 
erty from the Territories of the United States; 
third, the continued agitation of the slavery ques- 
| tion; and fourth, the election of Mr. Lincoln. 
This is the gravamen of the indictment lately 
drawn up by South Carolina, and published to the 
world. In part it is true, and in part untrue, 

So far as Illinois is concerned, except in a few 
instances of rescue, there has been no serious 
obstruction offered to the execution of the fugi- 
tive act, either under color of law or otherwise; 
and in the cases of rescue referred to, the parties 
implicated were promptly and exemplarily pun- 
ished by the courts and juries in the State. On 
the contrary, Illinois has had upon her statute- 
books, for more than twenty-five years, police 
laws operating efficiently in aid of the fugitive 
act. Without pausing to dwell upon these laws, 
I refer all who are concerned, and particularly 
her assailants,to them. Nor is it true that a ma- 
jority of her delegation in Congress has at any 
time voted to exclude slave property from the 
Territories. Asa Representative from lllineis, 
I have always voted against excluding it, and in 
favor of the doctrine of non-intervention by Con- 
gress upon the subject. This has been my course 
from the date ef the Wilmot proviso to the pres- 
| ent day. 

As to our territorial acquisitions, and the op- 
portunities afforded for slavery expansion, surely 
there is no just ground of 5 to, em by the South. 
What are the facts? All the Territories hitherto 
acquired have been slave Territories, and in large 
part eminently adapted to slave labor. So it was 
of Louisiana, now embracing the cotton and su- 
gar-growing slave States of ‘Louisianasand Ark- 
ansas; so of Florida, now another slave State; 
and so of Texas, still another slave State; and 
withouthinderance slavery has spread all over this 
extensive area, quite up to, and even beyond its 
climatic ability to sustain itself—as in nerthern 
Missouri and ‘Texas, and in the Territory of New 
Mexico. On the other handgas often as our 
territory has been clipped, it has been on the 
north and free side—as in the case of Maine and 
Massachusetts, under the Ashburtan treaty; and 
of Oregon, under the Washington treaty. 

It is true, however, and I admit the fuct, that 
several of the northern States have passed laws 
obstructive of the execution of the fugitive act, 
and violative of a solemn guarantee of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. And protesting 
against it,as a northern man I appeal to the moral 
sense, the good faith and love of country of the 
people of those States, to repeal those laws, re- 
move this grievance, and right themeelves in the 
eyes of their countrymen. Will they not do it? 
| I verily believe they will when their sober second 
thought has had time to act upon the subject. 
Already the people of Pennsylvania, New York, 
Vermont, Maine, and Massachusetts, have led off 
upon the subject; and no doubt the people of the 
other delinquent States will follow they example. 

Admitting, however, as I do, that the slavery 
agitation was commenced in the North, still Lcan- 
not say that the South is blameless in regard to it. 
On the contrary, both sections have been driven 
into excesses upon the subject by incendiary dem- 
agogues. In the North there are the Garrisons 
and Phillipses, who are but the counterparts of the 
Rhetts and Yanceys of the South. The one, re- 
garding the Constitution as a shield for slavery, 

enounces it as ‘a covenant with death and an 
agreement with hell;’’ while the other, regarding 
the Union as the enemy of slavery, denounces it 
as the coil of the anaconda crushing out the life- 
blood of the South. These characters, on the one 
side, as crusaders against slavery, assume to crush 
it out by authority of God; while on the other, 
| as propagandists, they deem it their Heaven-ap- 
pointed mission to spread it everywhere. Such 
| characters are but the incarnation of fanaticism. 
| Transpose them geographically, one to the South 

and the other to the North, and each will em- 





‘| brace the other’s form of fanaticism—the Abo- 


litionist becoming a fire-eater, and the fire-eater 
an Abolitionist. 

It is such men who have led the way in forming 
two great sectional parties; one, the anti-slavery 
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Republican party of the North; and the other, the 
pro-slaver 


respectively, have seized the control of their par- | 


ticular sections, and are now grinding the Union 
into powder, 
“The one seein’d woman to the waist, and fair, 
But ended foul in many a scaly fold, 
Voluminous and vast.’’ 
This was the parent; and the other: 
* Black it stood as night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 
And shook a dreaditul dart.’’ 
This was the hideous offspring of the fraudful 
parent. 


And thus I am brought to the consideration of 


the last ground of complaint—the election of 
Abraham Lincoln. And who, let me inquire, is 
responsible for hiselection? Surely, not the reg- 
ular national Democracy, who were antagonized 


by the Republican party on the one side, and by | 


the disunionists on the other. That party faith- 
fully and fearlessly resisted Mr. Lincoln’s election 
to the last. Occupying a middle ground, they 
eounseled reason, moderation, and forbearance; 


but amid the storm of excitement that prevailed, | 


their counsels were unheeded. Their brethren of 
the South seceded from the Democratic conven- 
tion, set up a new party test, bolted the regular 
Democratic nomination, and dividing tts forces, 
by consequence betrayed itssuccess. The respons 
ibility, therefore, be upon others, not upon us. 


“Thou cans’t not say, [ did it; never shake 
Thy gory locks at me.” 


Such being the primary and secondary cause, | 
and such the disastrous result, we say now, to | 


the Republicans, abjure your fanatical and pro- 
ecriplive dogmas; and to the disunionists, or rather 
to our conservative brethren of the South of all 
parties, we say—to them we say, stay disunion— 
stay that fatal movement, at least until the people 
of the North, in their sober second thought, have 
had time to come to the rescue. . 


Let us all—let all conservative men of all par- | 
ties and of all sections, from the Atlantic to the 


Pacific, from the Gulf of Mexico to the far lakes— 
rally in favor of the integrity of the Constitution 
and the Union. Let them merge the partisan in 
the patriot, and, G@oming up to the altar of their 
country, generously sacrifice every angry feeling 


THE CON 


|| tion. 
disunion party of the South, which, | 


-patripusm. 


RESSION? 




















It has immense interests at stake in this 
Union, as well from its position as its power and 

We have had infidelity to the Union 
before; but never in such a teenth ete. We 
had it in the East during the late war with Eng- 
land. Even so late as the admission of Texas, 
Massachusctts resolved herself out of the Union. 
That resolution has never been repealed; and one 


| would infer, from much of her conduct, that she 


did not regard herself as bound by our covenant. 
Since 1856, in the North, we have had infidelity 
to the Union, more by insidious infractions of the 
Constitution, than by open rebellion. Now, sir, 
as a consequence, in part, of these very infractions, 
we have rebellion itself, open and daring, in ter- 
rific proportions, with dangers so formidable as 
to seem almost remediless. 


From the time I took my seat this session, I | 


have acted and voted in every way to remove the 
causes of discontent and to stop the progress of 
revolution. Atthe threshhold, I voted to raise the 
committee from each State; and | voted against ex- 


| cusing the members who sought to withdraw from 


it, because | believed then, that such acommittee, 
patrioticaHy constituted, as I believe it was, had 


| init much of hope and safety; and because, to ex- 


cuse members from service onit, upon the ground 
of secession, was to recognize the heresy. Iam 
ready to vote now for any salutary measure 
which will bring peace and preserve the Union. 
Herodotus relates that when Mardonius was en- 


| camped in Beotia, before the battle of Platza, he 


and fifty of his officers were invited to meet the 
same number of Thebans at a banquet, at which 


they reclined in pairs, a Persian and a Theban 


upon each couch. During the entertainment one 


of the Persians, with many tears, predicted to his | 


Theban companion the speedy and utter destruc- 
tion of the invading army, and when asked why 
he used no influence with Mardonius to avert it, 
he answered: 

“ When one would give faithful counsel, nobody is will- 
ing to believe him. Although many of us Persians are 
aware of the end we are coming to, we still goon, because 
we are bound to our destiny; and this is the very bitterest 


| of a man’s griets, tosee clearly, butto have no power to do 


anything at all!’ 


I believe, sir, that the events now transpiring 


_ are big with disaster to my country. I have done 
my humble part for years to prevent them; but 1 


° o 2 il 
and ambitious aim fer the welfare and glory of || 

= 1 
that country... Let no man, whether he be Dem- |! 


ocrat, Republican, or American, refuse to yield 


sometiing of his opmions and prepossessions | 
in deference to others, and the higher claims of | 


atriotism. All government, all authority, all 
Lomein life, isa compromise. Christianity itself 
is a compromise between justice and mercy—be- 
tween disobedience and its predoomed punish- 
ment. Let us, therefore, in a spirit of conciliation 
and concession, compromise our existing differ- 
ences upon just and equitable terms; Ict us all do 
this forthe good ofall. Our fathors set us such an 


example in the formation of the Federal Consti- | 


tution; and why cannot we follow it as the con- 
dition of preserving and perpetuating that sacred 
instrument? To do so would be no discredit or 
disparagement to any one, but an honor to all. 
The people, oes , and future history, in the 
name of freedom and humanity, call for it. 
Personally, | would prefer compromise upon 
the basis of non-intervention by Congress with 
slavery in the States, in the Territories, and in 


the District of Columbia. My own choice would | 


be, to leave the people of the States and Territo- 
ries each to decide for themselves whether they 
would or would not have slavery, and what 
should be the character of their other local insti- 
tutions. This would bemy choice; butif such a 
settlement is unacceptable to the majority, then [ 
am willing to forego my strong objections to a geo- 


graphical line, and adopt the plan of adjustment || 


recommended by a committee of the members | 


from the border States, which is familiar to the | 


members of the House, and which, as the peace- 
offering of conservative men, would no doubt 
meet the approbation of the great mass of the 
people; a plan which I understand my distin- 


guished friend from Arkansas [Mr. Rust] is pre- | 


pared to bring before the House on the first op- 
portunity. 
Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I speak from and 


for the capital of the greatest of the States of the | 


great West. That potential section is begivning 
to be appalled at the gploasal strides pf reyply- 
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pends for its execution on public sentiment. To 
that sentiment alone, in its calmer mood 


p é are 
we to look for a restoration of a better fe 


eling, 


| When that feeling comes, it will be hailed like the 
| sea-bird which visited the sea-tossed carayal of 
| Columbus—as the harbinger of a firm-set footino 
| beyond! o 


Other facts of a similar perilous character will 
soon transpire. Georgia, Texas, and Louisiana 
will assuredly follow the erratic course of South 
Carolina. This fact must soon be encount al 


| South Carolina has been singing her Marseillaise. 


| had the song died away on the shores of L 


‘ 


do not see now that any effort on my part can | 


avail; and this is the bitterest of aman’s grief. It 


is in such a peril as this that the heart spontane- | 


ously prays for a nearer communication with a 
divine prescience. 
from a superior power, in whose great mind the 
end is seen from the beginning. At least, one 
might wish for some magic mirror of Merlin, in 
which to see the fees of our country approach, so 
as rightly to guard against them. 

Four States have, in so far as they could, by 
their own act, separated from our Federal Union. 
This is one of the stern facts which this Congress 
has to encounter. The Government is passing 
through one of those historic epochs incident to 
all natiqnalities. Our prosperity has made us 
proud, rich, intolerant, and self-sufficient; and 
therefore prone to be rebellious. We have waxed 
fat—are doing well, ‘* tempestuous! 
cending to the height of a national ia through 
a national unity, we are in danger of falling b 
our own dizziness. We are called upon to brea 
down and thrust aside the very means of our 
ascent—the Constitution itself! 

In such a time, the bitter crimination and vain 
threats and insults of party and of sections are 
out of place. They shoul 
of the North from doing their whole duty to the 
South; nor the South from a more deliberate re- 
view of its past, and a more prudential view of 
its perilous future. No man hasthe right to say 


or do aught that will further exasperate the pub- | 


lic sentiment of the South. No good man in the 
North can oppose any measure of honorable re- 
cession from wrong. I cannot speak of South 
Carolina in the tone and temper of some. She 
has been a part of our national life. Her blood 
is in our veins; her Marions, Sumters, and Pinck- 
neys are ours. Eutaw, Cowpens, and Camden; 
are they not a part of that glory, which no more 


' can be separated from the Union than the dawn 


from the sun? Whatever may be our indignation 
against her, or our duty to ourselves, let us re- 
member that public sentiment is not to be reached 


| by threat or denunciation. Our Government de- 


well.”’ As- | 


not turn the people | 


We long for some direction || 





| 
/ 
| 
| 


and the waves of the Gulf make accordant music 
in the revolutionary anthem. It but echoes the 
abolition of the North and West: for scarcely 
oe . : ; ; ake 
Erie, before South Carolina took it up with a 
wilderchorus! Extremes thus meet. Extremes 
north have aided, if not conspired, with e 
south, in the work of disintegration. 

That work will go on. I know that we are 
very slow to believe in any sign of dissolution. 
We have faith in our luck. We have trust in a 
certain inventive faculty, which has never yet 
failed us, either in mechanical or political eXxpe- 
dients. Our politics are plastic to emergencies. 
Sull I must warn the people of Ohio that it is the 
well-grounded fear, almost the foregone concly- 
sion of the patriotic statesmen here, that the work 
of breaking up will go on, until the entire South 
shall be arrayed against the entire North. 

In view of these facts, I will discuss these 
propositions: 

1. That secession is not a right in any possi- 


Xtremes 


| ble relation in which it can ve viewed; to tolerate 


it in theory or practice, is moral treason to patri- 
otism and good government. 

2. That while it may not involve such direful 
consequences as other revolutions, still it is rev- 
lution. 

3. That every effort of conciliation should be 
exhausted to check it, before force is applied. 

4. That if the North does not do her part fully 
in recession from aggression, it will be impossi- 


| ble to unite the northern people, or any portion 


of the southern people, in repressing secession. 
5. That if the South will make a patient en- 


deavor, equal to the great occasion, to secure her 


rights in the Union, | believe that she wil! suc- 
ceed; and if she is then repulsed, it will be impos- 
sible for her to receive any detriment from the 
North; but she will depart in peace. 

6. If she go inconsiderately, as some States 
are going, the country may incur the fearful 
hazard of war. 

7. If the South press the one hard overmaster- 
ing question upon the North, and follow it up 
with seizure of forts and revenue, cannonading of 
our vessels and other aggressive acts, without 
giving an opportunity for conciliation, there will 
be no power in the conservatism of the North to 
restrain the people. No sacrifice will be consid- 
ered too great to make in the protection and defense 
of the Union. 

8. That, in the present state of facts, so long as 
the revenues can be collected on land or sea, and 
the forts and harbors can be commanded by the 
Federal Government, that Government must be, 
as to these matters, the Government de facto, as 
well as de jure; and that so long as this status can 
be maintained by the Executive, it should be done 
by all the legal forces of the Government. 

9. Only when revolution becomes so formi- 
dable as to be irresistible, would it be proper to 
inquire whether coercion would not be both sul- 
cidal to the Union and criminal to mankind. 

I would not exaggerate the fearful consequences 
of dissolution. It is the breaking up of a feder- 
ative Union; but it is not like the breaking up of 
society. It is not anarchy. A link may fall from 
the chain, and the link may still be perfect, though 
the chain have lost its length and its strength. 
In the uniformity of commercial regulations, 10 
matters of war and peace, pestal arrangements; 
foreign relations, coinage, copy-rights, tariff, an 
other Federal and national affairs, this great Gov- 
ernment may be broken; but in most of the es- 
sential liberties and rights which Government !S 
the agent to establish and protect, the. seceding 
State has no revolution, and the remaining States 
can have none. Thisarises from that refinement 
of our polity which makes the States the basis : 
our instituted order. Greece was broken by te 
Persian power; but her municipal institutions re- 
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1861. 
mained. Hungary has lost her national crown; 
but her home institutions_remain. South Car- 
olina may preserve her constituted domestic au- 
thority; but she must be content to glimmer 
obscurely remote, rather than shine and revolve in 
a constellated band. She even goes out by the 
ordinance of a so-called sovereign convention, 
content to lose, by her isolation, that youthful, 
vehement, exultant, progressive life, which is our 





waTIoNALiT¥! She foregoes the hopes, the boasts, | 


the flag, the music, all the emotions, all the traits, 
and all the energies, which, when combined in 
our United States, have won our victories in war 
and our miracles of national advancement. Her 


Governor, Colonel Pickens, in his inaugural, re- | 


gretfully ** looks back upon the inheritance South 
Carolina had in the common glories and triumph- 
ant power of this wonderful Confederacy, and 
fails to find language to express the feelings of the 
human heartas he turns fromthe contemplation.”’ 
The ties of brotherhood, interests, lineage, and 
history, are all to be severed. No longer are we 
to salute a South Carolinian with the ‘* idem sen- 
tentiam de republica,”? which makes unity and 
nationality. Whata prestige and glory are here 
dimmed and lost in the contaminated reason of 
man! 

Can we realize it? 
for a night, or a reality to bedealt with, with the 
world’s rough passionate handling? It is sad and 
bad enough; but let us not overtax our anxieties 
about it as yet. It is not the sanguinary regimen 
of the French revolution; not the rule of assignats 
and guillotine; not the ery of ** Vivent les Rouges! 
A mort les gendarmes!’’ but as yet, | hope | may 
say, the peaceful attempt to withdraw from the 
burdens and benefits of the Republic. Thus itis 
unlike every other revolution. Still it is revolu- 
tion. It may, according as itis managed, involve 
consequences more terrific thafi any revolution 
since Government began. 

Ifthe Federal Governmentis to be maintained, its 
strength must not be frittered away by conceding 
the theory of secession. To concede secession as 
aright, is to make its pathway one of roses, and 
netofthorns. I would not make its pathway so 
easy. If the Government has any strength for 
its own preservation, the people demand it should 
be put furth in its civil and moral forces. Deal- 
ing, however, with a sensitive public sentiment, 
in which this strength reposes, it must not be 
rudely exercised. It should be the iron hand in 
a glove of velvet. Firmness should be allied with 
kindness. Power should assert its own prerog- 
ative, but in the name of law and love. aioe 
elements are not thus blended in our policy, as 
the Executive proposes, our Government will 
prove either a garment of shreds or a coat of mail. 

Ve want neither. 

Our forts have been seized; our property taken; 
our fleg torn down; our laws defied; our juris- 
diction denied; and, that worst phase of revolu- 
tion, our ship, sent under our flag to the relief of 
a soldier doing his duty, fired upon and refused 
an entrance at one of our own harbors. Would 
that were all! The President informs us, in his 
last message, that— 

“In States which have not seceded, the forts, arsenals, 
and magazines of the United States have been seized. This 
is by far the most serious step which has been taken since 
the commencement of the troubles. This public property 
has long been left without garrisons and troops for its pro- 
tection, because no person doubted its security under the 
flag of the country in all the States of the Union. Besides, 
oursmall army has scarcely been sufficient to guard our 
remote frontiers against the Indian incursions. The seiz- 
ure of this property, trom all appearances, has been purely 
aggressive, and not in resistance to any attempt to coerce a 
State or States to remain in the Union.” 

All that the President has done is defensive; all 
that he has resisted has been aggression. He 
peepee no aggression; nor would | favor it. 

1e would maintain the laws and property; what 
else can he do? 

These facts have to be met-—how? By the con- 
quest of all the people of a State? By the dec- 
laration and wager of war? I answer, by the 
enforcement of the laws and the protection of our 
property in aconstitutional manner. This is the 
answer I have already voted in this House, in 
voting for the resolution of the gentleman from 
New Jersey. But is it asked, how will you en- 


orce the laws and keep forts and property, with- | 
_ I will answer: first, repeal here every | 
4w making ports of entry at the recusant cities | 


Out war? 


l 
or towns; and thus avoid as much trouble as pos- 


Is it a masquerade, to last | 











sible. That is in our power. Second. Libel and 
confiscate in admiralty every vessel which leaves 
such ports without the Federal clearance. Third. 
Collect the revenue and preserve the property, 


| and only use such force as will maintain the de- 


fensive. 
against a Government de facto, established by the 


' consent ofall the people ofaState under an assumed 


legal right? I answer, South Carolina is not de 


facto the Government as to these Federal matters, 


so long as the Federal Government can hold her 


| harbors, shutin her ships,and collect the revenue. 


Who can deny that proposition? 

But still it is asked, will not the use of force in 
executing the laws, and preserving our property, 
result in civil war? 
ence between the enforcement of law when re- 
sisted by so large an aggressive power, and the 
actual state of war? Here is the Sphinx of our 


Is there any practical differ- | 


Bat again it 1s asked, is not this coercion | 


| present anomalous situation. | do not choose now | 
to say what | will do, in case acertain result fol- | 
lows the performance of presentduty. [tisenough | 


for me now to do the duty of the es 


but | 


that judgment which makes no discrimination 


between the enforcement of the laws and defense 


palsied by undue fear of consequences. 


| is nothing more plainly distinguished in the books | 
| and in experience, than the ditference between the 


civil authority andthe war-making power. True, 
the military arm may be invoked to aid the civil 
authority, but it must be subordinate to tin many 
most essential particulars. [tts then the sword 
of the magistrate, and not of the soldier. 
Chief Justice Taney, in the Rhode Island case: 


Says | 


| of property, and the actual state ef war, must be || 
There |} 


** Unquestionably, a State may use its military power to | 
put down au armed insurrection too strong to be coutrolled | 


by the civil authority. The power is essential to the exist 
ence of every Government; essential to the preservation 


of order and free institutions; and is as necessary to the | 


States of this Union, as to any other Government.—7 How- 
ard, 45. 

This Government has had insurrections, and 
has quelled them by the civil authority, with the 
aid of the militia, and without martial law. The 


| Shay’s rebellion and the western insurrection | 











| izing such secession. 


were put down by the posse comitatus. The writ 
of habeas corpus was not suspended by the United 
States. But, even in extreme cases, where the 
President may call out the militia to suppress 


actual array and violence, without a law of Con- || 
. . | 

gress authorizing it, the force was only to be used 

with a view to cause the laws to be duly executed. | 


All arrests were made under civil authority. 
Trials were had as in civil cases. In Pennsyl- 


vania, in 1793, the expedition was not in its nature | 
belligerent; but it was to assist the marshal. | 


(7 Howard, 80 and 81.) Washington enjoined 
strictly the subordination of the military to the 


civil power, and went in person to see that his | 


orders were obeyed. 
The very genius and structure of our Consti- 
tution would forbid the making of war, in its 


sense of aggression, against any State of the Con- | 


federacy. But, unless the power to enforce reside 
somewhere in the Government, it is virtually no 
Governmentatall. lt wears a garment of shreds. 


If the force is of that irresponsible kind called | 


war, the Government is then worse thana failure. 
It then wears a coat of mail. But if it have the 
force to maintain itself, and subordinate to itself 
the military which it may use in its defense, then 
it is a Government. 
State! 


It then wears the robe of 


The time does not yet call for threats of coer- 


cion by martial or other means. It only calls for 
defense from those who are aggressive. I would 


reserve this power of coercion, as Prince Arthur | 


did his diamond shield. He ever kept it out of 


sight, covered with a vail; and only uncovered it | 


to fight monsters and alien enemies. 
I call this secession revolution. 


right to secede. No such right can ever be had, 
except by amendment of the Constitution, legal- 
It is a solecism to speak 
of the right of secession. It is revolution; and 


| the burden of proof is on him who begins it, to 
| show why he seeks the change. 


The combined 
reason of the age has fixed in its maxims of 
thought rules to govern the actions of men and 
nations, which no one can overrule without great 
criminality. 


lution must have no light and transient cause. 


I will notin an | 
| American Congress, with an oath on my con- 
| science to support the Constitution, argue the 


These rules require first that revo- | 


_ THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 








ots 


To overthrow a despotism, the causes must be 
of grave weight. 4 fortiori, what must be the 





—_— 





| grievance to justify a revoltagainst a Government 


so free as ours! Besides, there must be a reason- 
able hope of a happy and successful termination. 
Otherwise history, with her judicial preseript, will 
ban those who begin it to an etermity of retribu- 
tion. 


There must be in every State some power to 


| which all others yield, competent to meet every 








emergency. Nonationcan be consigned toanarchy 
by some absurd contrivance, either in the shane 
of personal liberty bills or secession ordinances. 
In America, we have a national Constitution. 
Under it, we have United States citizenship. To 
it we owe and swear allegiance. It may be a com- 
pact; but it isa government also, It may bea 
league; but ithas authority, ‘* operative,’’ as Mr. 
Madison holds, ‘directly on the people.”? It may 
reach Statesas States; but it does more: it reaches 
the people of the States through its executive, 
judicial and legislative departments. if it cannot 
declare war against a State, it is because a State is 
a part of itself, and not, quoad hoc, a foreign and 
independentState Its Constitution is the supreme 
law of the land; and though, as Chief Justice 
Marshal says, (1 Wheaton, 304,) “the sovereign 


| powers vested in the State governments by their 


respective constituencies remain unaltered and 
unimpaired, yet they remain so, except so far as 
they were granted to the Governmentof the United 
Swtes.’’ [could cite Marshal, Jefferson, Madison, 
Jackson, Story, Duer, and Webster, almost every 
student, expounder and executor of the Constitu- 
tion, to show these conclusions to be irrefragable. 
lt is an absurdity to contend that States, which 
voluntarily surrendered such portions of their sov- 
ereignties as were requisite for a national Govern- 
ment, can be the equal in power of that national 
Governme.iit. Inthe name of the people, the Consti- 
tution asserts its own supremacy and that of the 
laws made in pursuance thereof. It is supreme, 
by the consent of South Carolina herself, “ over 
the constitution and laws of the several States.”’ 
Let South Carolina, then, attempt, asshe has done 
by her ordinance, to annul her connection with this 


| national system; does she not usurp a power of 


the General Government? Does she not infringe 
on the rights of Ohio? — Is it not a plain violation 
of the permanent obligation she is under as one of 
its members? Nay, she not only breaks her oath 
of fealty to the United States Constitution, but 
she breaks her oath to her own constitution, which 
requires that oath. 

m I referred by members of my own party to 
our platform and principles indorsing the Ken- 
tucky and Virginia resolutions? Am I told that 
the sacred principles of State rights declared by 
Jefferson and Madison, as a check against the 
usurpationsofaconsolidated Federal Power, allow 
that each State may so judge of the infraction of 
the Constitution, and the means and measures of 
redress, that it may gooutof the Union? These 
Virginia and Kentucky resolutions are misin- 
terpreted. Judge Marshal, however federal his 
views, in a letter to Judge Story of July 31, 1833, 
(Story’s Life and Letters, p. 135,) is an honest 
witness to this misinterpretation. He says: 

‘* The word ‘ State rights,’ as expounded by the resolu- 
tions of 1798 and the report of 1799, construed by our Legis- 
lature, has a charm against which all reasoning is vain. 
Those resolutions and that report constitute the creed of 
every politician who hopes to rise in Virginia ; and to ques- 
tion them, or even to adopt the construction given by their 
author, is deemed political sacrilege.’ 

This Government was intended to be 


It was adopted in foto, and forever. 
Madison: 


‘“* The idea of reserving the right to withdraw was started, 
considered, and abandoned ; worse than rejected.” 


Judge Marshal says: 
“The instrument was not intended to provide merely for 
the exigencies of a few years, but was to endure through 


a long lapse of ages, the events of which were locked up 
in the inscrutable decrees of Providence.” 


erpetual. 
ays Mr. 


It was, therefore, provided with means for its 
own amendment. By the Legislatures of three 
fourths of the States, there is a means of amend- 
ment; and in that way alone can a State with- 
draw. Nullification and secession, said Mr. Mad- 
ison, are twin heresies, and should be buried in 
the same grave. Well said General Jackson, that 
secession did not break a league, but it destroyed 
the unity of a nation; hence, he argued that it is 
an offense against the whole Union. To say that 
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a State may constitutionally secede, is to say that 
the constitutional elements were poisoned at the 
birth of the nation, and of malice prepense were 
intended to kill our national life! Such reasoning 
overthrows all Government. It is to affirm that 
the tribunal appointed for the arbitrament of 
mooted questions under the Constitution, or that 
the means for its own amendment, shall be set 
aside at the pleasure of one of the parties to be 
affected. Monstrous sophistry! Are gentlemep 
of the South aware that it is fn this twin her- 
esy that the Republicans have drawn their argu- 
ments for their personal liberty bills and for their 
repudiation of the fugitive slave law? The very 
chief justice of Ohio so recently reindorsed for 
his seditious decision in the Oberlin fugitive case, 
bases his adjudication on the usurpations of the 
Federal Government. He, like South Carolina, 
denies that ‘‘ the decisions of the usurping party, 
in favor of the validity of its own assumptions, 
can settle anything.’’ (Ex parte, Bushnell, 9 Ohio 
State Reports, 227.) He warns against the * prac- 
tical omnipotence of the Federal Government by 
making authoritative the judgment of its judicial 
tribunals.’’ He sangthe Marseillaise in his ermine 
from the supreme bench, as South Carolina sings 
it in her convention, 


{ would, therefore, guard against the least recog- | 


nition of this right of secession, or of nullifica- 
tion, which is the lesser type of the same discase. 
It would, I say, destroy all government. It would 
dissolve the united mass of powers now deposited 
in the Union into thirty-three separate and con- 
flicting States; each witha flag,a tariff,an army, 
a foreign policy, a diversity of interests, and an 
idiosyncrasy sitinen. Nay, that would be toler- 
able; but it would do more and worse. It would 
disintegrate States, counties, towns; tear cities 
from their places on the map; disorder finances, 
taxes, revenue, tariffs; and convertthis fabric, now 
so fair and firm that it seems built on the earth’s 
base, and pillared with the firmament, into a play 
house of cards, built on a base of stubble. I[t 
would thus destroy the established order. And 


is such order among men, with a view to perma- | 


nency, nothing? ‘he Nerth has rights, pore 
erty, interests, relations in the South, not to be 
sundered without loss; and the South in the 
North, vice versa. Is this nothing? 
tion of property, depression of business, loss and 
lack of employment, withdrawal of capital, de- 
rangement of currency, increase of taxes, mis- 
carriage of public works and enterprise, destruc- 
tion of State credit, the loss of that national sym- 
metry, geography, strength, name, honor, unity, 
and glory, which publicists tell us are themselves 
the creators and guardians of cash, credit, and 


» 


commerce——are these consequences nothing? | 


Surely such a mass of complicated interests—the 


growth of years, clinging, with root and fiber, to | 
the eternal rocks of public stability—cannot be | 


uptorn without great struggle and stupendous 
crime. 

I wish that I could contemplate secession as a 
peaceful remedy. But I cannot. I fear that it 
must be a forcible disruption. The Government 
is framed 80 compactly in all its parts, that to tear 
away one part, you tear the whole fabric asun- 
cer. It cannot be done by consent. There is no 
authority to give consent. The Constitution looks 
to no catastrophe of the kind. 
violent, and ex parte proceeding. 
the States, and a great majority of the people, 
are hostile to it. In this angry and warlike dis- 
ruption of the compact, where shall we find our 
more perfect Union, the establishment of justice, 
domestic tranquillity, provision for the common 
defense, the promotion of the general welfare, and 


the security of the blessings of liberty to ourselves || 


and posterity ? 


In this light, the ordinance of South Carolina | 


becomes an offense; and in case a sufficient num- 
ber of others ‘oi!owed, to the bankruptcy of the 
remainder, or the injury of any, it would be worse 
than an offeuse. 
ida, Louisiana and California, for which millions 


were paid, the inquiry would be made whether it 
would not be a fraud so colossal that neither lan- 


guage nor law can measure it. 

Mr. REAGAN. I would ask the gentleman 
when a dollar has been paid for Texas? 

Mr. COX. I cannot give way. My time is 
limited. Besides, the same question was asked 
tn the Senate; and Judge Dove tas answered it. 


__ THE CONGRESSIONAL 


| evils? 
| as to whose fidelity no question is raised in the 


Is deprecia- | 


| hostility to the social system of the South. 
|| to give it the strongest statement, which I find in 
| a pamphlet, signed by the member from Arkan- 
| sas, [Mr. Hinpman,] ‘‘ The Republican candi- 


It is avoluntary, | 
A majority of |) 





In the cases of Texas and Flor- | 


mata 





|| The country knows both question and answer. I 
' proceed. If, then, South Carolinacan dispense with 


an amendment of the Constitution to which she 


solemnly acceded on the 23d of May, 1788, can- 


not she dispense with other portions of that in- | 


strument; ay, even with this American Congress? 
The whole framework of our Government, by the 


action of separate States, may thus besweptaway. | 


This Congress may be dissolved, if not by the 
military usurpation which dissolved the Some 
Parliament, or expelled the Council of Five Hun- 
dred from the Orangery of St. Cloud, yet by the 
very impotence of its organism, as the Confeder- 
ation dissolved under its imperfect articles, to give 
place to this more perfect Union ! 

What justification does South Carolina offer 
for this act? ‘* Fifteen States,’’ says her declara- 
tion, ** have deliberately refused for years to ful- 
fill their constitutional obligations.’’ 


cific cause of grievance. But is there not now, 
since the vote in this House the other day on the 
personal liberty bills, when the demands of re- 


| turning public justice made even the sincere gen- 


tleman from Illinois [Mr. Lovesoy] recede from 
his ultraism—a reasonable hope of curing these 
Again: is there not the Supreme Court, 


South? And are these peculiar wrongs remedi- 
less in that forum? The Governor of Kentucky 


has already arraigned the recreant executive of | 
| Ohio for his delinquency under a kindred consti- | 
| tutional clause. Why may you not exhaust your 
| remedies in the courts before you raise the ensign 


of revolt? If you would have public opinion cor- 
rect the errors of the North as to fugitives from 
justice and labor, already assurances come from 


| all quarters that such remedy will be given. Re- 


publican Governors and Legislatures are begin- 
ning to recede from their aggressive acts. Already 


| Ohio has begun this work of redress. 


The fugitive slave law may be the ostensible rea- 


son for secession, or ancillary to the real grievance. 


Aside from certain economic reasons, which have 
ever impelled South Carolina, and which I will not 


_ now consider, the real grievance consists in the 
| apprehension of slave insurrections and abolition, 
| under the auspices of an Executive who, though 


not yet inaugurated, was elected on a principle of 


Or, 


dates were elected upon a platform destructive of 
our rights, branding our institutions as infamous, 


decreeing the equality of the negro with ourselves | 


and our children, and dooming us, in the end, with 
murderous certainty, to‘all the horrors of insur- 
rection and servile war.’’ He holds: ** that to 
imprison slavery forever in the States where it 
now exists, will, in time, overburthen the land 
with the predominating increase in the ratio of 


blacks to whites, until there will be a conflict for | 


supremacy of races, and the blacks will be ex- 


terminated; or else the white man must abandon | 
: ; 

his country forever to the negro.”’ I will grant the 

| full force of this fear, though not the sufficiency 


of this or any mere fear as a cause to justify 
revolution. The Union men of the North began 
to warn against the dawning of this dangerous 
geographical movement in 1856. They repeated 


then, and then not in vain, the farewell words of 


Washington. From every press and husting 
which a Democrat could command, this evil day 
was prophesied. But we were Cassandras. Unbe- 
lieving men derided us as doughfaces, and sneered 
at us as Union-savers. The patriotic Choate, in 


one of his weird and wondrous prophecies, in 1855, | 
with the pain of anxiety and fear upon his brow, | 


put on record his deliberate and inextinguishable 


opposition to this geographical party. He re- | 


garded the contest then as the stupendous trial 
and peril of our national life. Admitting faults 


| south and faults north, yet turning to the battle 


years of the Republic and its baptism of fire, he 


shrank aghast at the moral treason of attempting | 


to weave and plait the two north wings of the 


old national parties intoa single northern one, and | 
cut the southern wing off altogether, as neither | 


far-sighted nor safe, however new and bold. Let 


me give his statem:nt of the complaint, for he | 
stated it in advance as strongly as it can now be | 
| stated: 


“ To combine these parties thus against each other geo- 


GLOBE. 





It refers to | 
the fourth article of the Constitution for the spe- 
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graphically—to take the whole vast range of the free States 
lying together, sixteen out of thirty-one, seventeen mil ; 
lion out of five or six and twenty million—the most pop 
ulous, the strongest, the most advancing—and form ther . 
in battalion against the fewer numbers and slower growth 
and waning relative power on the other side ; to bring this 
sectional majority under party drill and stimulus of ad 
and rations; to offer to it, as a party, the Government cy 
our country ; its most coveted honors ; its largest salaries ; 
all its sweets of patronage and place ; to penetrate and fire 
so mighty and so compact a mass with the still more deli. 

cious idea that they are moving for human rights and the 
equalify of man ; to call out their clergy trom the pulpit 

the library, the bed-side of the dying, the chair of i. 
anxious inquirer, the hearth of the bereaved, to bless cant 

a crusade ; to put in requisition every species of theterie 
and sophistry to impress on the general mind the sublime 
and impressive dogma that all men are born free and — 
and that such a geographical party is a well-adapted aaa : 
to that end—does this strike you as altogether in the s irla 
of Washington and Franklin, and the preamble to the Con 

stitution, and the Farewell Address? Does it strike you 
that if carried out it will prove to be a mere summer excur- 
sion to Moscow? Will there be no bivouack in the snow 

no avenging winter hanging on retreat; no Leipsic no 
Waterloo?” 7 


_ Has the avenging winter indeed come! God 
in his mercy forbid ! 

That crusade failed in 1856. Whata risk we 
ran then! It succeeded in 1860. What a peril 
is now upon us! Whata crusade it was which 
has produced it! I well remember that my ow) 
Republican competitor for this seat was quoted 
in the Blackwood Magazine, with Tory delight, 
over theanti-slavery revolution which he preached 
in this House in 1856, and which he would have 
ushered in with Bunker Hills, and other battle- 
fields of freedom. 

But admitting the source of this great peril to 
lie, as it is admitted, in Republican ascendency: 
still, ask, is it remediless in the Union? <Ad- 
mitting all you claim of danger to your States 
from this sectional triumph; admitting that you 
are right in concerting for your own protection— 
yet is it right, fair, or just, to rush forward, ro- 
gardless alike of friends and foes, to a chasm 
where no guarantee can be asked or offered? Give 
us One more chance to appeal to the returning 
reason of the North, now that it is startled by the 
fulfillment of these prophesies and warnings. If 
you do not, what then? You will give to your 
enemies the advantage which belongs to you and 
tous. Theyare already eager to seize the legis- 
lative as well as the executive departments. They 
talk of reforming the Supreme Court for their 
purposes. They who have taught and practiced 
the breaches of civil discipline, are becoming the 
conservators of public order. On your retiracy, 
they will filch from its old guard the ensign of 
the Constitution. Why, to break up this Gov- 
ernment before a full hearing of the grievances, 
is to be worse even than Red Republicanism! 
Shall it be said that some of our friends of the 
Seuth are worse than the Red Communists of 
France? So it would seem, and so [ will proceed 


to prove. 

Lcoschension of evil! It was the argument of 
despotism in France in 1851. Louis Napoleon 
used it for his bad purposes; but the French Re- 
publicans denounced it. Let me draw theanalogy. 

In article forty-five of the French Constitution, 
it was enacted: 

“ Le Président de la République est élu pour quatre ans, 


et n’est rééligible qu’aprés un intervalle de quatre années.” 
—Annuaire Historique, 1848, Appendic, p. 43. 


In article one hundred and ten, it was further 
enacted: 

‘ Lorsque, dans le derniére année d’une Législature | As 
semblée nationale aura émis le voeu que la Consuuaiios 
soit modifiée en tout ou en partie, il sera procédé a cett 
révision de la manié resuivante. ; 

«Le voeu exprims par l’Assemblée ne sera converti - 
résolution définitive qu’aprés trois délibérations succes- 
sives, prises chacune Aa un mois d’intervalle et aux trois 
quarts des suffrages expriinés. - - 

« Le nombre des volants ne pourra étre moindre de cing 
cents.”’ 


Thus, in 1848, Louis Napoleon was elected 
President for four years, the constitutional term. 
He was by the one hundred and tenth article, - 
eligible to a reélection except after an interval 0 
four years. His term would have expired in 
May, 1852. The summer of 1851, in France, W " 
signalized by vague apprehensions of a reve t, 
when the President ane constitutionally 5° 
out. Under this apprehension the National Li ; 
gislature were summoned to change the sory 
tion. It required three expressed ballots of ti 
Assembly, taken ata month’s interval, with three 
fourths of the Assembly, and at least five hundre¢ 
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yotes to be given, before that Constitution could 
be so changed as to continue Napoleon in power. 








| not keep inviolate the fixed principles of constitu- 


Hereupon arose a parliamentary struggle, une- | 


qualed in an forum. It was before the giant 


intellects of France were exiled by the perfidy of | 


its ruler. Here was a country like France, with 
sixty years of political vicissitude, wherein every 
tradition and compact had been violated; and yet 
even there, the Constitution of the new Republic 
was invested with such a sanctity, that it defied 
the majority of the Assembly to change it. The 
Lafayettes, the Hugos, the Lamartines, the Af- 
rican Generals, Lamoricitre, Changarnier, Ca- 
vaignac, Bedeau, and Leflo, struggled against this 
change, with an eloquence radiant with French 
fervor, and inspired with the genius of great deeds, 
Their President had sworn to be “ faithful to the 
Democratic Republic, one and undivisible, and 


to fulfill the duties imposed by the Constitu- | 


tion.”? At length a vote was taken. There were 


446 for the amendment; only 278 against it; a ma- | 
jority of 168; but not enough; not the required 


three fourths! The crafty President, finding he 


could not change the Constitution in the constitu- | 


tional manner, began,to ply the popular will for | 


his purposes. The Conseils Généraux demanded, 


and two million people petitioned for the change. | 


But the Republicans, moderateand red, stood their 


ground. Even Proudhon, blood-red Communist, | 
from his prison of St. Pelagie, wrote Girardin | 
that universal suffrage would not be price enough | 


for such a breach of the Constitution. The great 
question was referred to a committee, of which 
De Tocqueville was chairman. He, too, with- 
stood the pressure of power. The will of the 
minority, for whose protection constitutions are 
made, became, through the constituted mode of 
amendment, the will of the majority; nay, of the 
State—just as nine States in this Union hold our 
Constitution in statu quo, against the will of the 
remainder. These loyal Frenchmen appealed to 
the nation against the adherents of the satbee, 
Orleans, and Bonaparte. ‘* No,” they said, ‘‘we 
will not give up the repose of France, at the price 
of quieting apprehension of future revolt.’? They 
thus confined the enemies of the Republic to the 
circle of the Constitution, from which they could 
not break without crime. They declared that the 
prolongation of the term of Napoleon was acrime, 
impious and parricidal. When it was said that 
Napoleon would override the Constitution with 
force in 1852, if not before, they answered: ‘*Such 
a crisis will be revolution, arising from a viola- 
tion of the fundamental compact. In that case 
we declare that, enveloped in the flag of France, 
we will do the duty which the salvation of the 
Republic imposes !’’ 

On the other hand, it was urged, as it is here 
urged, that if the Constitution was not broken, 
there would be dangers more fatal. By a fore- 


knowledge of disaster, it was urged that the end | 


of Napoleon’s term must be a convulsion, which 
the Assembly, acting on an apprehension, ought 
to bind in advance. To save him from perjury, 
a majority of the Assembly were willing to com- 
mit it themselves. 


So now, according to my | 


theory, South Carolina would break the Constitu- | 
tion and her oath of fealty, in apprehension of an | 


aggression which the President elect, even if he 
would, has no power to commit. 

The summer of 1851 passed in France. Again 
and again had the minority of the Assembly res- 
cued the Constitution from civil dethronement. 
They triumphed in the forum of reason. 
stay! Ina night—in the midst of the debates of 
the Assembly—on that fatal December night, the 
usurper seized the reins of power, and like a thief, 
by a nocturnal surprise, he silenced every voice 
but his own, muzzled the press, struck down the 
Assembly, transported its leaders without judg- 
ment, made his Senate of mock dukes, and sur- 
rounded himself with the bastards of his race. He 
illustrated the glory of a reign based on nullifica- 
tion, force, perjury, and fraud! And is this the 
banquet to which the American people is invited, 
by those among us who hate 
even worse than black? 
man from this example remember this lesson: If 


But | 


ed Republicans 
Let the American free- | 


political compacts like ouf Constitution be broken, | 


the limits of authority are effaced. 
cumbs to force. 
acts are done by Executive usurpation, military 
compression, congressional action, or State seces- 
sion; the Government is genc! Siates which will 


Right suc- || 
It signifies little whether such , 


tional right repudiate their own strength, assas- 
sinate their own life, tarnish their own glory, and 
will receive and deserve the ill-starred fate of 
France! In whatever form these infractions may 
come, history has but one answer for their effect. 
When law is defied successfully, division will 
come armed with tenfold terror. Force will be 
arrayed against force. The brute rules and reason 
dies. If not resisted, there is but one alternative: 
yokes of wood instead of cords of silk, and yokes 
| of iron instead of yokes of wood; the red specter 
| of revolution, or the gentler movements of acqui- 
| escent infraction of the organic law. There is 
but one step from the Capitol to the Tarpeian 
rock. 
France lost the Republic. 
America, with her seventy years crowded with 
the trophies of her success and greatness? Read 
the prophetic warning of Judge Story (vol. 2, p. 


to his Commentaries on the Constitution: 


“The influence of the disturbing causes which, more 
than once in the Convention, were on the point of break- 
ing up the Union, have since immeasurably increased in 
concentration and vigor. The very inequalities of a Gov- 
ernment, confessedly founded on a compromise, were then 
felt with a strong sensibility; and every new source of dis- 
content, whether accidental or permanent, has since added 
increased activity to the painful sense of these inequali- 
ties. The North cannot but perceive that it has yielded to 
the South a superiority of representatives, already amount- 
ing to twenty-five, beyond its due proportion; and the 
South imagines that, with all this preponderance in repre- 
sentation, the other parts of the Union enjoy a more per- 
fect protection of their interests than her own. ‘The West 
feels her growing power and weight in the Union, and the 


day depart from them. If, under these circumstances, the 


new Constitution should ev®ér be formed embracing the 
whole territory. Weshall be divided into several nations 
or confederacies, rivals in power and interest, too proud 
to brook injury, and too close to make retaliation distant 
or ineffectual. Our very animosities will, like those of 
all other kindred nations, become more deadly, because 
our lineage, laws, and language, are the same. 
fory of the Grecian and Italian Republics warn us of our 
dangers. The national Constitution is our last and our 
only security. United we stand, divided we fall.” 


Ah! it is easier to commit than to justify such 
a parricide! But to justify it on an apprehen- 
sion, is neither courageous nor safe. Let South 
Carolina beware! God is just, and history inex- 
orable. In leaving the ensign of the stars and 
stripes, she will find no repose beneath her little 
palm. Itis from Augustus to Augustulus. Her 
only renown and strength are in the clustered 
States—the bundestaat, as the Germans term it— 


When she unbinds the bonds of the Constitution, 
she opens her peace to the chances of that dark 


| future, so vividly anticipated by the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 


to repress her revolution. Butam I not bound by 
my oath to support the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted and not of the disunited States? If I do not 





enforce its laws, have I any business here? Nei- 
ther can I withhold my respect from magistrates 


must give place to public authority. The election 
of Abraham Lincoln, under the forms of the Con- 
stitution, however deplorable, cannot be ques- 
tioned with argument or arms. Judge Doveras 
exhausted the argument in his reply to the Nor- 
folk questions; and I have no such poor opinion 
of any portion of our people as to believe that 
| they will question it with arms. South Carolina 
herself participated in this electoin, giving her 
voice for her favorite. When, therefore, she 
would ignore this election, and break the estab- 
lished order for this and other unjustifiable causes, 
she runs a fearful risk. Her destiny becomes a 
raffle. Insurrection of her slaves will then only 
become a question of opportunity. 


| ills. 


that Federal covenant which was and is a restraint 


they were the voice of the majority, which Jef- 


After centuries of brave struggle, thus | 
What shall we say of | 


Atlantic States begin to learn that the scepter must one | 


Union should once be broken up, it is impossible thata | 


Let the his- | 


not in selfish, unfraternal, and hostile loneliness. | 


I do not say that 1 would vote meansand money | 


do my part to carry on this Government, and to || 


because they are not my choice. Private opinions | 


The slave | 
trade will not help, only hasten and aggravate her | 
Perhaps, in the eye of Providence, it was || 
her wisest act, when she yielded her assent to || 


against herself and her slaves and for herself and | 
her safety. That assent and that covenant were 
the highest expression of the popular will; for | 


ferson called the vital principle of Republics, and 
i} from which there is no appeal but to force—the 


|| vital principle and immediate parent of despotism. | 
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and peace is threatened, cannot s 
| these heated appeals, rebellious ordinances, and 
| too careless handling of gunpowder at Point Mor- 


| the patriotism of millions. 





Before risking such chances, cannot fe South || 


a 
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await the returning justice of the North? Unless 
disunion be determined upon in spite of every 
effort at harmony, I do not see why, after having 
so long acquiesced in the breach of the fourth arti- 
cle of the Constitution, any State should go out 


upon that ground, even though, as Mr. Webster 


| held, its breach be treason. And as for the North, 


so long as the Federal laws remain unbroken, 
and no serious detriment to the public property 


he, too, tolerate 


ris, with equanimity, for the chance only of the 
rehabilitation of the seceding States? At least, 


/ until the North repeal their nullification laws, 


would not such equanimity be magnanimity? Let 
the South desist from further attempts to obstruct 


| the collection of the Federal revenues and despoil 


the property of the Government; let there be no 


| attempt to exclude the peopie North and West 
138, of his Life and Letters) in his introduction |! 


from this Federal District and Capitol, and no at- 
tempt to shut us who are inland from the Gulf o: 
sea; and then what occasion is there likely to arise 
in which the North will dare take up arms to 
shoot or bayonet southern citizensinto the Union, 
which they only leave, we may hope, construct- 
ively? If, as Doveras sr § war is disunion, 
cannot we who love it so well afford to be patient 
for the Union ? 

But what adanger is here! Once let the fealty 
to this Government be broken, and who can re- 
strain the excesses incident thereto? If such 
excesses be committed, there would be aroused a 
martial spirit which, in rushing to the defense of 
Major Anderson and his men in Fort Sumter, or 
to avenge their death, would do and dare all tn 
the name of our great Republic. Touch nota hair 
of his head! He is sacred to-day. He embodies 
Accident has made 
him the defender of that flag which has floated 
from Bunker Hill to Mexico. His death would 
open a gulf in which the people would pour, in 
vengeance and in vain, their treasures and their 


| children. 


Or if a confederation South propose to control 
the mouths of the Mississippi and its banks, do 
you believe it could be done without a protest of 
arms? Do you know the history of that acquisi- 
tion, and its vital necessity to the Northwest? I 
hope you have listened to the able recital of my 
friend from Illinois [Mr.McCiernanp] touching 
these points. It would seem, from the news we 
have to-day, thata system of espionage and deten- 
tion by force has already been begun in Missis- 
sipp!, upon steamers from the North. That mighty 
river, of two thousand miles extent, one of whose 
tributaries doubles the parent stream in its length, 
with its $60,000,000 worth of steamers, doing the 
business of twelve States, with an area of one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand square miles drained by 
its waters—from the snows and timbers of the 
North to the sun and blooms of the South—will 
ever remain in the Union! It was the necessity for 
its use and outlet which, in part, called for the Con- 
stitution seventy-five years ago. As the veteran 
General Cass told me, the sparse population in my 
own State, of which he was one, were even then 
ready to rise in arms, in consequence of a provis- 
ional treaty with Spain, which did not adequately 
provide for the coveted riparian privileges. And 
now, after ausufructof three quartersofa century, 
not only the commerce, the honor, and the rights 
of the West, but the protesting voices of nature, 
calling from valley and hill, in summer rains, in 
gold washing streams and smiling cultivation; 
nay, progress itself, which is the life of the West 
—which has made it deserve the poet’s phrase, ap- 
plied to ancient Latium, ubere gleba, atque potens 
armis—progress, which is the stride of a god across 
the continent—all these agencies would conspire to 
redden the Mississippi to float our Gaeansied prod. 
uce between its banks to the sea! It is industry 
which would thus decree; and it would execute its 
ownedict. With us, not gold, nor cotton, but 1n- 
pustry 18 KING! However homely its attire, it 
wears the spiritual purple, and on its brow the cor- 
onal of bearded grain, impearled with the priceless 
sweatof independence. It will stretch its scepter 
from THE RIVERUNtotheendsof theearth! Neither 
imposts, nor tariffs, nor obstructions, nor foreign 
control, nor hazard of foreign war, can hedge in 
itsempire. These rights of transit and outlet are 
ours bygees by purchase, by possession; and ours 
they will remain. 
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Leaving these elements of strife unstirred, the 
secession movement may vanish into a foolish 
dream—a specter of the night, which will depart 
when the dawn shall again environ us in the cycle 
of its feliciues! 

But, as to these vague apprehensions of aggres- 
sion from the President elect. Would it not be 
best to await his entrance into power? What 


' the laureled crown of the revolution, and the civic | 


overt act has he yet done, or his party, in a Fed- | 


eral way? If you resist now, it should be against 
the States whose legislation is hostile; not against 
the General Government, which has done you no 
wrong. When that overt act is done which you 
fear, you will find the northern Democracy ready 
to join you in the defense of your rights and the 
vindication of your equality of privilege. 

Wiil southern statesmen look a few facts ih the 
face, not with that dumb gaze which deadens the 
willand paralyzes the intellect, but with that large 
roundabout common sense which distinguished 
her early statesmen? Is not Mr. Lincoln power- 
less for harm? Elected by about two million out 
of five million votes, he is in a minority of a mil- 
lion. That minority diminishes with every hour 


of northera misery, want, and bankruptcy. In | 


that million there are antagonizing elements, with- 
out power morally or politically. More than half 
of that million will show a feeling of fraternity, 
which no partisanship can overwhelm. They 
willunite with that gallant band of Democrats and 


Americans in the North, who have ever warned | 


and worked against the impending catastrophe. | 


They will stand in the next Senate and House as | 
a bulwark against the further advancesof section- | 


alism. In my own State there are two hundred 


thousand patriots already, as a nucleus for this | 


great party of Union and justice. 

These men, sir, will welcome any honorable 
settlement. Kor myself, | have a preference. I 
would prefer Judge Doveias’s propositions even 
to the border State projet. But 1 will vote for 


either, for they answer every reasonable demand’ 


with respect to thé fugitive slave law, slavery in | 


this District, and on other points. In reference to 
the ‘Territories, the border projet provides: 

That the line of 36°30’ shall be run through all the exist- 
ing territory of the United States; that in all north of that 
line slavery shall be prohibited, and that, south of that line, 
neither Congress nor the Territorial Legislature shall here- 
after pass any law abolishing, prohibiting, or in any man- 


ner interfering with African slavery, and that, when any | 


Territory containing a sufficient population for one mem 
ber of Congress in any area of sixty thousand square miles, 
shail apply for admission as a State, it shall be admitted, 
with or without slavery, as its constitution may determine.” 

But, if this will not answer, let the proposition 
of Mr. Doveras or Mr. Rice be adopted. Nay, 
further, if it be the only alternative to preserve 
this Union, | would vote for the proposition of 
Mr. Crirrenpen. Much as I dislike, in this age 


of progress, an irrevocable law, still 1 would | 


write it in the Constitution, if thus only you can 
preserve thatinstrument. It provides for an irrev- 
ocable division of the territory. The President 
says of it: 

“The proposition to compromise, by letting the North 


have exclusive control of the territory above a certain line, || | " - . ~ | 
|| in their abolition platforms, it would seem as if | 
| the Republicans would hold this Union together 


and giving southern institutions protection below that line, 
ought to receive universal approbation. In itself, indeed, 
it may not be entirely satisfactory ; but when the alterna 
tive is betweena reasonable concession on both sides, and 
the destruction of the Union, it is an imputation on the pa- 
triotism of Congress to assert that its members will hesi- 
tate for a moment.”’ 


Shall this appeal for compromise be ineffectual ? | 
PI | 


It may be a sacrifice of northern sentiment. But, 
sir, the conservative men will sacrifice much for 
the Union. Sacrifice and compromise are con- 
vertible terms. They are words of honorable 
import. The one gave us Calvary; the other the 
Constitution. Nothing worth having was ever 
gained without them. Even the father compro- 
mised with the prodigal son, despite the mean- 
ness of the elder brother. He saw him afar off, 
ran to him, and, with the evidences of affection, 
restored him to his heirshipand honor. Sacrifice 
for our political salvation! Heaven will smile 
upon it. The dove of peace will restupon it. If 
the Republicans will only lend us a few of their 
conservative votes in this House, we will do our 
art to make compromise honorable. If you dis- 
ike the word compromise, and are content with 
the offices and power it will insure you, ver 
well. You may bear away the booty, we will 
carry the banner! We aaines quarrel, nor need 
we taunt each other. You may enjoy the honors 
and patronage of administration; to us will belong 





| the only altar he knows, that of a meretricious 


| as aslave State. Courage, gentlemen! 


| not be the rail-splitter out of it. 


| with the other;and the former will become all one 





wreath of the great convention. 

Our southern friends do not know the Repub- | 
licans as we do. They will be content with the 
tricks—and I trustallow us the honors. They will | 
be as harmless in office as most men are. When 
General Wiison talks of grinding the slave power 
to powder, he never intends to use the powder, | 
only to enjoy the power. [Laughter.] When the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Lovesoy] would 
speak to the God of battles, he is only praying to 
anunknown God, [Renewed laughter.] When | 
Senator Wane, at Belfast, Maine, four years ago, 
proclaimed that there was no Union, that the pre- 
tended Union was meretricious; and when he pro- | 
posed to drive ** slavery back to her own ack 
dominions, and there to let her rot, and damn all 
who foster her,’? he was only illustrating that 
Christian sweetness of temper and fragrance of 
sentiment which now is offered up as incense on 


Union, whose shew-bread he would eat and whose | 
yrecious emblems he would plunder! The John | 
Sai and Helper characteristics are convenient | 
garments among them, to be put on to proselyte | 
the churches and the old women, and to be put 
off to placate wide-awakes and old Whigs. They 
do this for office. They do not think of its effect 
upon the South. It is a trick to be ignored when 
in office. These defiant men at home will become 
sucking doves in power. Itis not instinct to fight 
over provender. If the South could understand 
them, and not take them at their word too rashly. 

It is said that the reason why the South opposes 
the rule of Republicanism is, that their tenets are 
misrepresented at the South. I will not now show 
you what they profess at home. I hope they will 
fully disavow, under the composing sweets of fat 
jobs and offices, their bad acts and worse avowals 
when outofoffice. And isthere not reason for hope? 
Patience! already they are willing to forego their 
congressional provisoes against slavery. They 
have already proposed to drop intervention by 
Congress. They are willing to accept New Mexico 
re, 2 Ido not 
taunt, | applaud, this spirit of conciliation. The 
Republican party would enjoy its power. In this 
it is not peculiar, perhaps. It is a way men and 
parties have. It will remember that to retain 
power, in the matter of personal liberty bills, non- 
delivery of criminals, judicial decisions, and other 
aggressions on the Constitution, these wrongs can- 
notstand. Itisasrevolutionary totry to keep such 
things as they are, as itis to upset the Government 
because of them. ‘There is nothing so convulsive 
and unnatural as the strain to keep wrong in the 
ascendant. Mr. Lincoln in the White House may 
Abraham, in 
faith, may offer up his ‘‘ irrepressible’’ offspring. 
{Laughter.} He will be aconservative, with a total 
oblivion of the radical. The one will *‘ conflict”’ 





thing without the other. I think he will disap- 
point the South as much as he will the abolition 
wing of his party. In their Sumner speeches and 


by the running noose of John Brown gibbets; but 
when they approach the august presence of power, 
and undertake to rule thirty-one million people 
as already demonstrated here, they hold up the | 
fasces of the Republic and wonder why we ever | 
misunderstood or misrepresented their innocency! 

Their success is the result of passionate ap- 
peals. Passion soon subsides. This is the old and 
avowed means of the anti-slavery party. It began 
in England, as you will see by the London Times 
of November 3 1832, when hired orators went 





| over Britain, under pay of an eae were prop- 
| agandism. \ 


It was then said that George Thomp- 
son, who was sent to this country as its apostle, 
was ‘* the very lecturer we want, because his lec- 
tures are addressed to the passions. We are so 
satisfied of the goodness of our cause, that we 
do not want to consult the reason or judgment of 
the people. If they vote for us, we do not care 
whether their votes come through their passions 
or not.’’ This brute appeal to the passions suc- 
ceeded in England, as = ruined West Indies 


| testify; for philanthropy there is great in propor- 


tion to its distance from its objeci. But here the 
sense of a brotherly people will reprehend such 
appeals. They see the African here in his rela- | 
tion of #€vitude. They know what he becomes | 
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in the North when free. They know that it is 
impossible to manumit him without injury irrep- 
arable to white and black. They will not sac- 
rifice this Government of thirty-one million whites 
to do no good to three and a half million blacks 
Even many of those who oppose slavery, find in it 
the relation which the eagle and the lamb sustaiy, d 
inthe air, 1t might have been wrong for the eagle 
to seize the lamb. The eagle, while holding it 
may return to a consciousness of the wrono i. 
is Solan but it does not follow that he should 
let it drop from his talons to the earth. It seems 
impossible for any one to view the philosophy of 
Republican principles, and not revolt in sober 
reason from its inevitable and suicidal resylts 
There is hope that it will be as timid in power as 
it is destructive in principle. Heaven will smile 
on such timidity. Nay, it will cease to be such 
if prompted by an honest desire to establish jus- 
tice by the retraction of wrong. It will become 
moralcourage. 

When Mr. Giddings writes to Mr. Ewing, that 
none but cowards, none but invirile minions of 
the slave power, like himself, are afraid of disso- 
lution, he begins to show the impotence of a rage 


|| at a fracture already begun in the party he origin- 
/ated. The Republican party it is to be hoped, 
under the lead of Bates, } 


taymond, Corwin, Ew- 
ing, Weed, ay, and Seward and Lincoln also, 
will drown the Giddings crew, even if they have 
to scuttle their own party ship, and go down 
with it. 

Time, patience, fidelity to your old and tried 


| friends, gentlemen of the South, and all will be 


well! Let us exhaust every effort at an accom- 
modation. Protest if you will; secede in your 
harmless way if you are so impelled; but do not 
make an aggression upon the laws of the Union 
until in a last resort, when your northern friends 
can sustain you and history will justify you. 

There is wisdom in the letter of George Wash- 
ington, of July 27, 1798, accepting a command in 
chief, in the threatened war against the French 
directory. Said he: 

* Satistied that you have sincerely endeavored to avert 
war, and exhausted to the last drop the cup of reconcilia- 
tion, we can, With pure hearts, appeal to Heaven for the 
justice of our cause.”’ 

When you have drained the cup of recon- 
ciliation dry and have not justice, you will find 
a majority of northern men ready to fight your 
battle on our ground! Never, never will the 
Democrats of Ohio, so long as their Republican 
Governors, legislators, and judges, do not re- 
trace their steps and do justice to the Constitution 
which they have annulled; never will these Dem- 
ocrats, the best, I will not say the only fighting 
element of Ohio, thrust Republican wrongs down 
the throats of the South at the point of the bay- 
onet! Am I answered that no such wrongs 
exist? Ifthere be an Ohio Republican on this 
floor who so answers, I throw down the glove and 
will lift the vail from the spotted leprosy of our 
Republican rule. I will not sit here in silent ac- 
quiescence of the disgraceful conduct of my own 
State. I have no State pride in the action of our 
legislative, judicial, and executive officers. Let 
the supporters of Brinkerhoff, Sutliff, Dennison, 
and their companions, take up the glove! If they 
would call South Carolina to account, let them 
first remove the beam from their own eye. They 
never can, while spotted with moral treason and 
guilty of deliberate nullification, make Ohio Dem- 
ocrats the tools of their vengeance, never—never - 
When they denounce the mad precipitancy of the 
South, let them remove its cause! I know and 
ponder whatI say. You will have justice if you 
will have patience and permit reconciliation; and 
if you do not get it then, after a fair trial, you 
will have immunity from northern attack. 

Whatever the legal powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment may be,they deriveall their efficiency from 
the popular will. The Constitution gives the Gov- 
ernment force to execute the law; but itis a force, 
after all, which resides in the people, and which 
they will withhold in an unjust cause. We have 
no Army to execute the edict of Republican 1n- 
justice. Our bayonets think. We have in the 
West, beneath a sheathen roughness, & keen 
saber ready to flash in defense of the Union to 
which our people owe so much, and which Is the 
best beloved of their heart. And if no time be 
‘eft for conciliation; if you of the South desert 
your friends and the Union to their fate; 1f you 
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leave to be decided but the one great overmastering || 
problem, Union or disunion; if in the presence of || 
this hard solitary question, they are left to decide || 
it, and peril come from their decision, which 
conservative men cannot avert, there will ring 
out from the yearning patriotic heart of the mighty 
West, itmay bein agony and despair—the Union, | 
now and forever, one and indivisible. It must and || 
shall be preserved! 

| warn the Republican party that they will need 
the aid of the patriotic men of the North to sus- 
tain their Executive. This revolution is reserv- 
ing its more effectual overt acts for Republican || 
rule. Whatthen? It will have become strong 
by cooperation. No Republican Administration 
can enforce the law, unless the Republican State 
authorities first place themselves right before the 
people, and reconstruet the moral bases of their 
Governments. By the 4th of March, South Car- 
olina will have the Gulf States united. It will 
appeal to that economic law which is stronger || 
than sentiment. By its appeal to the interests of || 
the cotton States it willsucceed in securing codp- | 
eration. 

Before we enter upon acareer of force, let us ex- | 
haust every effort at peace. Let us seek to cxcite 
love in others by the signs of love in ourselves. 
Let there be no needless provocation and strife. || 
Let every reasonable attempt at compromise be 
considered. Otherwise we have a terrible alter- | 
native. War, in this age and in this country, 
sir, should be the ultimo ratio. Indeed, it may | 
well be questioned whether there is any reason in 
itor for it. Whatawar! Endless in its hate, | 
without truce and without mercy. If it ended | 
ever, it would only be aftera fearful struggle; and | 
then with a heritage of hate which would forever 
forbid harmony. Henry Clay forewarned us of 
such a war. His picture of its consequences I | 
recall in his own language: 

“« | will not attempt to describe scenes which now happily | 
lie concealed from our view. Abolitionists themselves | 
would shrink back in dismay and horror at the contempla- | 
tion of desolated fields, conflagrated cities, murdered in- | 
habitants, and the overthrow of the fairest fabric of human 
government that ever rose to animate the hopes of civilized || 
man. Nor should the Abolitionists flatter themselves that, 
if they can succeed in their object of uniting the people of 
the free States, they will enter the contest with numerical 
superiority that, must insure victory. All history and ex- 
perience proves the hazard and uncertainty of war. And 
we are admonished by Holy Writ that the race is not to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong. 

‘““Butifthey were to conquer, whom would they conquer? | 
A foreign foe—one who had insulted our flag, invaded our | 
shores, and laid our country waste? No,sir; no. [t would | 
be a conquest without laurels, without glory—a self, a sui- | 
cidal conquest—a conquest of brothers over brothers, | 
achieved by one over another portion of the descendants | 
of common ancestors, who nobly pledging their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor, had tought and bled, side 
by side, in many a hard battle on land and ocean, severed 


our country from the Pritish Crown, and established our 
national independence.”’ 


| 








Such a war is the almost unavoidable result of | 
a dissolution of this Confederacy. Mr. Madison 
(No. 61, Federalist) urged as a reason for the \| 
Union, that it-destroyed every pretext for a mili- || 
tary establishment; ‘* but its dissolution,”’ said | 
he, ** will be the date of a new order of things. | 
Fear and ambition would make America copy | 
Europe, and present liberty everywhere crushed | 
between standing armies and perpetual taxes.’’ 
He augured for a disunited America a worse con- | 
dition than that of Europe. Would it not be so? | 
Small States and great States; new States and | 
old States; slave States and free States; Atlantic | 
States and Pacific States; gold and silver States; | 
iron and copper States; grain States and lumber 
States; river States and lake States; all having | 
varied interests and advantages, would seek supe- | 
riority inarmed strength. Pride, animosity, and 
glory, would inspire every movement. God shield | 
our country from such a fulfillment of the on 
esy of the revered founders of the Union. Our 
struggle would be no short, sharp struggle. Law, 
and even religion herself, aa become false to | 
their divine purpose. Their voice would no | 
longer be the voice of God, but of his enemy. 
Poverty, ignorance, oppression, and its hand- 
maid, cowardice, breaking out into merciless cru- 
elty; slaves false; freemen slaves, and society 
itself poisoned at the cradle and dishonored at the 
grave—its life, now so full of blessings, would be 
gone with the life of a fraternal and united State- 
hood. What sacrifice is too great to prevent 
such a calamity? Is such a picture overdrawn? || 

lready its outlines appear. What means the || 


| 
| 
| 


| in southern arsenals? 
| arsenals, with eighty thousand muskets! 
mean these lavish grants of money by southern 


northern States8,as well as from our own internal 
structure of society, the government may, from 
necessity, become strongly military in its organiza- 
tion??? What means the minute-men of Governor 


| Wise? What the southern boast that they have 


a rifle or shot-gun to each family? What means 
the Pittsburg mob? What this alacrity to save 
Forts Moultrie and Pinckney ? What means the 
boast of the southern men of being the best armed 
people in the world, not counting the two hun- 
dred thousand stand of United States arms stored 
Already Georgia has her 


Legislatures to buy more arms? What metn 


these rumors of arms and force on the Missis- || 


sippi? These few facts have already verified the 


ee of Madison as to a disunited Republic. 
r. Speaker, he alone is just to his country; || 
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| inaugural of Governor Pickens, when he says, || 
‘*from the position we may cecupy towards the |! 


What | 


he alone has a mind unwarped by section, and a | 


precipitancy. He who could hurry this nation 
to the rash wager of battle, is not fit to hold the 
seat of legislation. What can justify the breaking 


up of our institutions into belligerent fractions? | 


Better this marble Capitol were leveled to the 
dust; better were this Congress struck dead in its 
deliberations; better an immolation of every am- 
bition and passion which here have met to shake | 
the foundations of society, than the hazard of 
these consequences! 

As yet, | do notbelieve thatthe defensive conduct 
of the Executive involves these consequences. 
Nay, I hope that firmness in resisting aggression, 
with the kindness which he has endeavored to 
show, may do much to avert them. Certainly 


weakness and indecision now will not avail to | 


check the rising tide of public sentiment, and pre- 
serve the public peace. 

I agree with much that my friends from Illi- 
nois, [Mr. McC.Lernanp,] New York, [Mr. Sick- 
Les,| and Ohio, [Mr. VaLLanpicuam,]| have said 


| as to the interests, dignity,and rights of theirown 


sections. I will not now go into any calculation 
or contemplation about the results of a dissever- 
ance of this Union. Long may it be averted—that 
picture of Ohio, as the narrow isthmus between 
a broken East and adivided West, with a hostile 
southern border! Long may it be averted—that 
sad picture of New York,a great free emporium, 
trading to all the world, and closed against the 
interchange of her own inland! We have gloom 
enough without these new schemes of division. 
I invoke the better spirit of him who never spake 
so truly prophetic as a statesman, as when he 
combined in his speaking the great truths ofa com- 
prehensive political economy—as when Wash- 
ington said: 

“In contemplating the causes which may disturb our 
Union, it occurs as a matter of serious concern that any 
ground should have been furnished for characterizing par- 
ties by geographical discriminations, northern and south- 
ern, Atlantic and western, whence designing men may en- 
deavor to incite a belief that there is a real difference of 
local interests and views. You cannot shield yourselves 
too much against the jealousies and heart-burnings which 
spring from these misrepresentations. They tend to ren- 
der alien to each other those who ought to be bound to- 
gether by fraternal affection.”’ 

In these days of anticipated trouble, when finan- 
cial disaster tracks the step of political infidelity; 
when the violation of compact is followed close 
by the intemperate zealotry of revolution; when 
even the property of our Union is seized, and our 
flag is torn down under its impulses; when, as if 
premonitory of some great sacrifice, the vail of 
our political temple seems rent, and the earth 
about us quakes, and the very graves give up their 
dead, who come forth to warn, beseech, advise, 
and moderate—in this hour of our *country’s 
deepest gloom and peril, let us heed with an all- 
embracing and all-compromising patriotism, the 
warning of Washington, whose voice, though he 
be dead, yet speaketh from yonder tomb at Mount 
Vernon, and whose august presence I would 
summon here as the Preserver of that country 
whose greatest pride it isto hail himas its Farner! 

In his sacred name, and on behalf of a people 
who have ever heeded his warnings, and never 
wavered in the just defense of the South as of the 
North, I ph to southern men who contem- | 
plate a step so fraught with hazard and strife, to | 


| memory unparalyzed by fear, who warns against 








ause. Clouds are about us! There is lightning 
in their frown! Cannot we direct it harmlessly 
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to the earth?) The morning and evening prayer 
of the people IL speak for im such weakness rises 
in strength to that Supreme Ruler who, in notic- 
ing the fall of a sparrow,cannot disregard the fall 
of a nation, that our States may continue to be— 


as they have been—one; one in the unreserve of 
| a mingled national being; one as the thought of 
| God is one! 
‘ {Here Mr. Cox’s hour expired; but, by unan- 
imous consent of the House, he was allowed to 
| go on and conclude his remarks. } 
These emblems above us, in their canopy of 

beauty, each displaying the symbol of State in- 
| terest, State pride, and State sovereignty, let not 
| one of them be dimmed by the rude breath of 
rassion, or effaced by the ruder stroke of enmity. 
They all shine, like stars differing in glory, in 
their many-hued splendors, by the light of the 
same orb, even as our States receive their luster 
from the Union, which irradiates and glorifies 
each and all. 

Our aspirations and hopes center in the proud 
title of American citizen. Whether we hail from 
the land of granite or the everglade of flowers; 
from the teeming bosom of the West, the sea- 
washed shore of the East, or the gold-bearing 
sicrras of the Pacific slope—all are imbound b 
the same rigol of American patriotism. Abceed, 
at home, in palace or in cabin, in ship or on land, 
we rejoice in that proud distinction of American 
citizen. We look upon our nationality as the 
| actual of that ideal described by Edmund Burke 
in a strain of finished eloquence and sublimest 
philosophy—as something better than a partner- 
ship ina trade, to be taken up for a temporary 
interest and dissolved at the fancy of the parties. 
We look upon it with other reverence, because it 
is not a partnership in things subservient only to 
a gross animal existence of a perishable nature. 
It is a partnership in all science; a partnership in 
| all art; a partnership in every virtue and in all 
perfection. As the ends of suth a partnership 
cannot be obtained in many generations, it be- 
comes a partnership not only between those who 
are living; but between those who are living, those 
who are dead, and those who are to be born. 
Each contract of each State is but a clause in the 
great primeval contract of ETERNAL society, link- 
ing the lower with the higher natures, connecting 
the visible with the invisible world, according to 
a fixed compact, sanctioned by the inviolable oath 
| which holds all physical, all moral natures, each 
in their appointed place. 

Thus, regarding our NATIONALITY as more than 
a life, as the association of many lives in one, as 
an immortality rather than a life, the people of 
this country will cling to it with a tenacity of pur- 
pose and an energy of will, as to the very cross 
of their temporal ication, and revere it as the im- 
personation of their sovereign upon earth, whose 
throne is this goodly land, and whose mighty 
minstrelsy, ever playing before it, is the voice of 
an intelligent, happy, and free people ! 

Mr. REAGAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Will the gentle- 
man from Texas give way to a motion that the 
committee rise? 

Mr. REAGAN. Iwill be governed by the 
wishes of the committee. I can go on with what 
I have to say this evening, if the committee pre- 
fer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas must either yield or decline to yield. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I would ask the 
gentleman from Texas, if he does not intend to 
give way, that he will allow me a moment of his 
time to-night. 

Mr. REAGAN. I wantto discuss some ques- 
tions without preparation, and 1 would not be 
willing to yield any portion of my time. I will 
take the sense of the committee as to whether or 
not I shall goon. I will yield to the gentleman 
if it will not be taken out of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, That can only be done 
by unanimous consent. 


Mr. CURTIS. Well, I will make the motion 





|| that the committee rise, if the gentleman will yield 


| for that purpose. 

Mr. REAGAN. I will yield to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr.Grow 
having taken the chair as Speaker protempore, Mr. 
W asupurne, of Illinois, reported that the com- 
mittee had, according to order, had the state of 
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the Union generally under consideration, and par- 


ticularly the bill (H. R. No. 899) making appro- | 


priations for the am of the Army for the year 
ending the 30th of 
no conclusion thereon. 


REPORT OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Mr. CORWIN. The select committee of thirty- 
three, to which was referred a portion of the Pres- 
ident’s annual message, are really now to report, 
and I hope no one will make an objection to the 
report being made. I wish now auely to make the 


report, lay it upon the table, and let it be printed | 


and made a special order for some day, as early 
as possible, that will not inconvenience the busi- 
ness of the House. 

Mr. SICKLES. I would suggest to the gen- 
tlemen from Ohio, that as we are to have three 


days’ general debate upon the army bill, he should || 


make his report a special order immediately after 
the debate is ended, which will be Thursday next. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I would remind the 
House that to-morrow and Wednesday are set 
aside for the consideration of territorial business. 


Mr. CORWIN. I will suggest, then, that this | 


report be made the special order on Thursday 
next, at one o’ciock, and to continue from day to 
day until disposed of. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Idesire toask my 


colleague whether he intends leaving this matter | 


open for amendment and discussion ? 


Mr. CORWIN. Undoubtedly. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. The fashion of this | 
House is to demand the previous question upon | 
everything, and for that reason I asked the ques- | 


tion. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I object. 


Mr. SICKLES. Is it notin order for the gen- 
tleman from Ohio to move to suspend the rules | 


on his motion; which is that the committee be 
allowed to make a report, that the report be print- 
ed, and that its consideration shall be postponed 
until Thursday next at one o’clock ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. CORWIN. I make that motion. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Idemandthe yeasand nays. || 


| land, navigable rivers, or sea. 
| + 


The yeas and nays were not ordered. 


The question was put; and the motion was || 


agreed to. 
So the rules were suspended. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I move that the House do | 


now adjourn. 

Mr. “TAYLOR. 
Ohio to withdraw the motion to adjourn, in order 
that the House may make some order in relation 
to the minority reports. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Iask that the House will al- 
low the members of the minority of the commit- 
tee to make their reports, and to have them printed 
when made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will 
put the question upon the motion of the gentle- 


man from Ohio, [Mr. Corwin, ] including the re- | 


vorts of the minority. 

Mr. BRANCH. Does the motion of the gen- 
tieman from Ohio embrace the proposition of 
making the reperts the special order from day to 


day, so that no business of any description can | 


supersede it? 
“he SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair so 
understands it. 
Mr. BRANCH. I have no objection. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I move to || 


amend the proposition of the gentleman from Ohio, || 


by substituting ‘* Monday next’’ for ‘* Thurs- 
day.”’ 


Mr. STOUT. There isa special order for next | 


Thursday. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. That is a | 
good reason for postponing it until next Monday. || 
will accept the amendment | 


Mr. CORWIN. 


of the gentleman from Illinois. 


The motion of Mr. Corwin, as modified, was | 


then agreed to. 

Mr. CORWIN then submitted the report of 
the majority; which, with the reports of the mi- 
nority, were made the special order one week from 


to-day, and from day to day until disposed of, | 


and ordered to be printed. 
STENOGRAPHER TO COMMITTEE. 


Mr. HOWARD, of Michigan, by unanimous | 


consent, offered the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the special committee of five, to which || by Mr. Forney, its Clerk, announced that the 


une, 1862, and had come to | 


| three fourths of the people of the States. 


| protected as property by all departments of the territorial 


|| gress, whose duties require them to live in the District of 


1 ask the gentleman from || 


| with slavery in the States where it is now permitted. 











was referred the President’s message, be authorized to em- || 


ploy a reporter to act as clerk of said committec. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I move to 


amend by inserting the words, “fat the usual 


amendment. 
The resolution, as modified, was agreed to. | 


resolutions: 


- Whereas alarming dissensions having arisen between the 
northern and southern States, as to the rights to the com- 
mon territory of the United States, it is eminently desira- 
ble and proper that such dissensions should be settled by 
the constitutional provisions which give equal justice to 
all sections, whereby to restore peace: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, That 
the following articles be proposed and submitted as an 
amendment to the Constitution, which shall be valid as a 
part of the Constitution, when ratified by conventions of 


COMPROMISE RESOLUTIONS. 
Mr. FLORENCE. I desire to offer some res- 
olutions. 
Mr.MAYNARD. I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 
Mr. P'LORENCE. I have the floor. I ask 
unanimous consent, to introduce the following 


First. In all the territories, now or hereafter acquired, 
north of latitude 36° 40/, slavery or involuntary servitude, 
except punishment for crime, shall be prohibited; while 
south of that latitude it shall remain; and in all territory 
south of that latitude, slavery is hereby recognized as ex- 
isting, and not to be interfered with by Congress, but be 


government during its continuance as a Territory. When 
territory north or south of such line, within such bounda- 
ries as Congress may prescribe, shall contain the population 
necessary for a member of Congress, with arepublican form 
of government, it shall be admitted into the Union on an 
equality with the original States, with or without slavery, 
as the constitution of the State may prescribe. 

Second. Congress shall have no power to abolish slavery 
in places under its jurisdiction, or in States permitting 
slavery. 

Third. Congress shall have no power to abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia, while it exists in Virginia or 
Maryland, or cither. Congress shall never, at any time, 
prohibit the officers of the Government, or members of Con- 


Columbia, from bringing slaves and holding them as such. 
Fourth. Congress shall have no power to hinder the trans- 
portation of slaves from one State to another, whether by 


Fifth. Congress shall have power by law to pay the owner 
who shall apply the full value of the fugitive slave in all 
cases where the marshal is prevented from discharging his 
duty, by force or rescue, made afler the arrest. in all such 
cases the United States shall have power to suc the county 
in which such violence or rescue is made, and the county | 
shall have the right to sue the individuals who committed 
the wrong in the same manner as the owner could sue. 

Sixth. No future amendments shall affect the preceding 
articles, and Congress shall never have power to interfere 


objection is made, 1 move to suspend the 
rules. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘lhe motion of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania to suspend the 
rules will be entered. 

Mr. FLORENCE. That is all I desire. 

And then (at fifteen minutes to five o’clock, 
p- m.) the House adjourned. 








IN SENATE. 
Tvespay, January 15, 1861. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Gurtey. 

The Journal of yesterday was read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will | 
call the attention of the Senate toa portion of the 
Journal. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Iver- 
son] yesterday made a motion, which is entered | 
upon the Journal as a motion that he be excused 
from further service upon the Committee on 
Claims. The Senator from Georgia afterwards 
informed the Chair that his motion was that he 
be excused from further service as chairman of 
that committee; and the Chair recollects that that | 
was the form in which the motion was put. He | 
expressed his willingness for the present to serve 
asa member of the Committee on Claims, but | 








j 


desired the Senate to relieve him from duty as || 


chairman. If there be no objection, the Chair | 


|| willdirect the alteration to be made, soas to con- 
| form to the language of the motion. 
No objection was made; and the Journal, as 


corrected, was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
A message from the House of Representatives, 








| 
” i} 
compensation. || 


Mr. HOWARD, of Michigan. I accept the || 








it 


January 15, 








House had passed the following bills and joint 
resolution; in which the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate was requested: : 

A bill (No. 852) for the relief of certain Chip- 
pewa, Ottowa, and Pottawatomie Indians; 

A = (No. 935) for the relief of Franklin Tor- 
ry; an 

A joint resolution (No. 57) for the ben 
Duvall & Brothers. ’ =e 


BILLS BECOME LAWS. 


The message further announced that the Pres. 
ident had approved and signed, on the 5th of Jan- 
uary, the following bills: 

A bill (H. R. No. 862) making appropriations 
for the support of the Military Academy for the 
year ending the 30th of June, 1862; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 436) for the relief of Eliza 
A. Merchant, widow of the late First Lieutenant 
and Brevet Captain Charles G. Merchant, of the 
United States Army. 


PRINTING OF DOCUMENTs. 


The message further announced that the House 
yesterday ordered the printing of a letter from the 
Secretary of the Navy, transmitting information 
in relation to Coston’s telegraphic night signals, 
and governors for marine steam engines—ordered 
at twelve o’clock and eleven minutes. 


STATE OF THE UNION. 


Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I desire to 
present the memorial of one hundred and twenty- 
five citizens of Wilmington, in the State of Dela- 
ware, without distinction of party, earnestly pray- 
ing the Senate to pass the resolutions introduced by 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky, [ Mr. Crit- 
TENDEN,] orresolutions embodying the same prin- 
ciples, and expressing the belief that our constitu- 
ents throughout the country will sanction these 
proposals, and that they will have the effect of 
allaying the present unhappy excitement. 

r. President, I have no remarks now to make 
in reference to those resolutions, except to express 
my concurrence with them, and my regret that 
they could not have been voted upon at an earlier 
day. I fear they come now too San: but as they 
would tend to allay excitement, and I hope suc- 
cessfully tend to that result, as they would tend 
to the prevention of a dissolution of the Union, 
or, if dissolved, to its restoration; as they are 
specific in their character and moderate in the 
extent of what they require—embodying, in my 
judgment, no more than the public sentiment of 
the slaveholding States will demand, and the least 
that it will demand, I shall necessarily vote for 
the resolutions. I have forborne to take any part 
in the debate on the various questions in relation 
to the present state of the country, which has 
occurred in the Senate up to this time, because 
I did not believe that it would be possible here 
for us to do anything which would be calculated 
to either preserve or restore the Union. But, sir, 
we can vote; and I do hope that, before this day 
passes, at least we shall have some indication of 
the determination of the Senate, and see whether 
the principles embodied in the resolutions of the 
Senator from Kentucky will command the vote 
of a portion, if not of a majority, of the Republi- 
can members of this body. It is right that the 

eople of the country should know something, at 
east, as specific as is embodied in those resolu- 
tions—something more specific than that which 
fell from the honorable Senator from New York, 
{Mr. Sewarp.] 

Sir, I shall take occasion to trespass meee the 
indulgence of the Senate next week for the pur- 
pose of expressing at large my views on the 
present distracted and unhappy condition of the 
country; and also on the only remedies which I 
suppose exist for the purpose of preventing what 
is now imminent—a civil war between the dif- 
ferent sections of the country. The exact day 
I cannot at present indicate; but certainly some 
day during the next week, when I shall hope to 
interfere with no other gentleman who may 
desire to speak. I have nothing to say now; 
desire to say nothing, even in reference to these 
resolutions, except to express my opinion of the 
moderation of the demand, and of the necessity 
of some specific action by Congress as indicating 
the extent to which the opposing party mean [0 
go—indefinite mee will not answer—and 
to express further my hope that we can vote 0” 
these propositions; for, after all, debate only leads 
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to crimination and recrimination; to various state- || 


ments which tend to inflame the public mind, 
already quite sufficiently inflamed throughout the 
whole country, so much so as to hazard the ex- 
istence of our institutions. 
yote; and then, when we know by that vote what 
the result must be, it will be time enough to dis- 


cuss what course will have to be taken dependent | 


upon such a result. 


The memorial was ordered to lie on the table. | 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SEWARD. I present the memorial of 
Samuel F. B. Morse, the distinguished and illus- 


trious inventor of the electro-magnetic telegraph, | 


praying Congress for the extension of one of the 
two patents which constitute the title he holds for 
his property in that greatinvention. These two 
patents will expire at different times. He asks 
an extension of the one that expiresearliest, to the 
date when the latest one willexpire, in order that 
he may protect that property more perfectly than 
he would be able to do otherwise. The extension 
which he asks of the one patent is five years and 
three months. I move the reference of the memo- 
rial to the Committee on Patents and the Patent 
Office. 
It was so referred. 


Mr. SEWARD also presented four memorials || 


of citizens of New York, in relation to the present 


I hope that we shall | 





disturbed condition of the country; which were | 


ordered to lie on the table. 


ported to the Senate without amendment, ordered || 


to be engrossed fora third reading, read the third 


| time, and passed. 





Mr. KENNEDY presented a petition of two | 


hundred citizens of Frederick county, Maryland, 
praying the adoption of the compromise measures 
proposed by Hon. J. J. Crirrenpen, in the Sen- 
ate; which was ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. LATHAM presented papers in relation to || 


the claim of Michael Cassin to certain moneys 
deposited by his son, James Cassin, deceased, in 


the United States branch mint at San Francisco, || 


California; which were referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 


Mr. CAMERON. [ask the Senate to take up 


| a joint resolution introduced by me yesterday, to 


change the name of a vessel. It is a mere matter 
of form. 


ose. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


There will be no objection to it, I sup- || 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from | 


Pennsylvania asks the unanimous consent of the | 


Senate to take up the joint resolution (S. No. 57) || 


authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to per- 
mit the owners of the steamboat John C. Frémont 
to change the name to that of Horizon. 


There being no objection, the joint resolution | 


was read a second time, and considered as in 


| Committee of the Whole. | 
I will inquire of the Sen- | 


Mr. BENJAMIN. 
ator from Pennsylvania if this is a sea-going 
steamer? 

Mr. CAMERON. Itis a steamer belonging to 
the city of Pittsburg. 

Mr.BENJAMIN. A river steamer? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes, sir. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Sen- 
ate, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


STATE OF THE UNION. 


Mr. POWELL. I ask leave to present the pro- | 
ceedings of the union Democratic State conven- | 
tion of Kentucky, held at Louisville, on the 8th | 





of January, recommending the adoption of the | 


resolutions proposed by my colleague. 
that they lie on the table. 

Mr. HALE. I have not the slightest objection, 
myself, to the reception of those proceedings. 1 


do not know the character of them; but questions | 


of this sort have been before the Senate several 
times before, and, if 1 am not mistaken, the uni- 
form practice of the Senate has been, not to re- 


| ceive reports or proceedings of meetings of this 


| sort, unless they were expressly directed to the | 


Mr. BIGLER presented six petitions of citizens || 


of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; a petition of citi- 


zens of Port Clinton, Pennsylvania; and a petition | 


of citizens of Lehigh county, Pennsylvania; sev- 
erally praying the adoption of the compromise 
measures proposed by Mr. CritTENDEN; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, praying that pensions may 
be granted to the survivors of the war of 1812, 
and to the widows of those who have died, or 
may hereafter die; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 


Senate. The question has been raised here a great 
many times, and I think that has been the uni- 
form action of the Senate, and, in my judgment, 
we had better adhere to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 


| raise objection to the reception of the proceedings? 


Mr. HALE. Yes, sir. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question will 
be submitted to the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. Then let me state my objection 


| distinctly. I do not know anything about the 
| resolutions. 1 do not mean any discourtesy to 


Mr. BENJAMIN presented the memorial of || 


the heirs and legal representatives of Latchlin 
Durant, praying that an act may be passed au- 
thorizing the administrator to sell atract of land; 
which was referred to the Committee on Private 
Land Claims. 


He also presented the petition of Neal Smith, 


administrator of the estate of Latchlin Durant, | 
deceased, praying the passage of an act of Con- | 


gress authorizing him to sell a tract of land 
cate to the said Durant by the treaty of Fort 
ackson; which was referred to the Committee 
on Private Land Claims. 


Mr. PUGH presented the memorial of Susan | 


E. Gordon, widow of George Fisher, deceased, | 


praying the adoption of such measures as may be 
necessary to carry into execution the joint reso- 
lution of June 1, 1860, ‘‘ relating to the claim of 
George Fisher, late of Florida, deceased;””? which 


was referred'to the Committee on the Judiciary. | 


BILL BECOME A LAW. 
A message from the President of the United 


States, by Mr. GLossprenner, his Secretary, an- | 
nounced that the President had this a approved | 
ief of Jere- | 


and signed a bill (S. No. 144) for the re 
miah Pendergast, of the District of Columbia. 


CHANGE OF TILE NAMES OF VESSELS. 
Mr.CHANDLER. Lam directed by the Com- 


mittee on Commerce, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. No. 531) to change the name of the 
schooner Augusta to Colonel Cook, to report it 
back without amendment, and recommend its 
passage; and I ask the consent of the Senate to 
pass the bill now. It is merely to change the 
hame of a vessel. 

There being no objection, the bi 


was censid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 


It was re- 


It will not poey a moment. | 
l 


| the resolutions, or to the meeting, or to the 


Senator who presented them; but I want to pre- 


serve the uniform practice of the Senate which, 
| as [ have understood it, ever since I have had 
| the honor of being a member of the body, has 
been, not to receive reports of meetings of this | 


character, unless they were expressly directed to 
the Senate, or to Congress. 

Mr. POWELL. 
devotion and attachment to the Union; they pro- 
test against coercion; they recommend the adop- 
tion of the resolutions proposed as amendments 
to the Constitution by my colleague; and 1 re- 
ceived a letter from the secretary of the meeting 
requesting me to present them to the Senate for 
its consideration. I do not think there will be 
any impropriety in receiving the resolutions, and 
allowing them to lie on the table. I hope it will 
be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senate 
receive the resolutions offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky ? 

Mr. POWELL. I look upon them as being ad- 
dressed to the Senate. I received an official letter 
from the officers of the meeting requesting me to 
present them to the Senate; and I hope my friend 
from New Hampshire will withdraw his objec- 
tion. I think they come within his own rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT put the question on 


the reception of the resolutions; and they were || 


not received. 
SLAVERY QUESTION. 

Mr. WILSON. I move to take up a resolution 
submitted by me yesterday, concerning the Wash- 
ington aqueduct, for the purpose of acting on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair at this 
hour must call the attention of the Senate to the 
special order for half past twelve o’clock, unless 


' some motion be made to postpone it. The special 


I move | 





rr e ' 
These resolutions express | 
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order for this hour is the joint resolution (S. No. 

o4) proposing certain amendments to the Consti- 

tution of the United States, introduced by the 

Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. By urging these reso- 

| lutions as the business for to-day, I did not pro- 

eae myself to address the Senate on the subject. 

wish to save the time of the Senate as much as 

| possible. I inteded, if I might be allowed to do 

so, to close an debate that might arise on the 

resolutions; and I yield che floor therefore to any 
gentleman who desires to discuss them. 

Mr.CLARK. I gave notice the other day that 
I would move to amend the resolutions. T now 
move to do so, by striking out all after the pre- 
amble and the word ‘‘ resolved,’’ in the first res- 
olution, and inserting the following: 

That the provisions of the Constitution are ample for 
the preservation of the Union, and the protection of all 
the material interests of the country; that it needs to be 
obeyed rather than amended ; and that an extrication from 
our present dangers is to be looked for in strenuous efforts to 
preserve the peace, protect the public property, and cn 
force the laws, rather than in new guarantees for peculiar 
interests, compromises for particular difficulties, or con 
cessions to unreasonable demands. 

Resolved, That all attempts to dissolve the present Union, 
or overthrew orabandon the present Constitution, with the 
hope or expectation of constructing a new one, are danger 

ous, illusory, and destructive ; that, in the opinion of the 
Senate of the United States, no such reconstruction is 
practicable ; and, therefore, to the maintenance of the ex- 
isting Union and Constitution should be directed all the 


energies of all the departments of the Government, and 
the efforts of all good citizens. 


Mr.GREEN. Withapartof that amendment 
I coincide, and with the remainder of it | totally 
disagree. Taking it as it comes, as a substitute, 
| I shall vote against it, and I will very briefly give 
the reasons why. That the present Constitution, 
in its provisions, is good enough for the whole 
Union, I think every one will readily admit; and 
to that extent, I coincide with the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 
the chair.) The Chair will state, for the inform- 

ation of the Senate, with reference to the order of 
| business and the particular question before the 
Senate, that inasmuch as the resolutions offered 
by the Senator from New Hampshire are pro- 

osed as a substitute for the original resolutions, 
Poth the original resolutions and the substitute are 
open to perfection by way of amendment or mod- 
ification, before the question shall be taken upon 
substitution. There is an amendment pending to 
the original resolutions, which will be read. 

Mr. GREEN. It is not necessary to read it 
[ understand the question before the Senate per- 
fectly; and I have a right to speak to anything 
sentiie before the Senate. The original resolu- 
tion can be perfected, and then the substitute can 
be perfected, and then the vote taken as to the 
choice between them; but whatever matter is law- 
fully pending before the Senate, | have a right to 
speak to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
hopes the Senator from Missouri did not under- 
stand the Chair as intimating that he was not in 
perfect order. The Chair only thought it proper 
to state the precise question as it stands before the 
Senate; and that when vote comes to be taken, the 
first question must be on the amendment proposed 
to the original resolutions, before the question on 
substitution can be taken. 

Mr. GREEN. I was just remarking that I con- 
sidered the present Constitution of the United 
States good enough, ample in all its provisions, 
if enforced and adhered to in good faith; and if 
there is a spirit in the people, north or south, in 
the center or in the circumference—fixed, determ- 
| inate, unchanging—notto observe the present Con - 
stitution, a thousand amendments will not make 
it more effective. I shall vote for the proposition 
of the Senator from Kentucky, not because I have 
any faith in good results, save one bare possibil- 
ity; and that is, to hold the people still long enough 
| for them to reflect, and see whether there can be 








| a reaction in public sentiment; for, if there can 
| be no reaction in public sentiment, all his amend- 
ments will not be worth a straw. 

Ours isa peculiar Government. It has not that 
strong military arm to enforce the Constitution 
which the Government of England has. It rests 
upon the consent and the good feeling of the peo- 
lds and when that consent is withdrawn, and that 
| good feeling isdestroyed a thousand constitational 
provisions will amount to nothing whatever; and 
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it is useless for us to talk about doing anything | 


except this: hold the country sull long enough to 
let the people reflect. If what is now considered 


to be the prevailing spirit of the North, in its de- | 


clared hostility to the South, is to be permanent 
and enduring, we had better separate this day in 
peace. If it is not permanent and enduring, then 
the proposition of the Senator from Kentucky 
comes in well as a means to #heck action long 
enough to give time for that reaction in the senti- 
ment of the North. We are reduced to that ex- 
tremity. The proposition that a State shall pay 
for a runaway slave, if rescued by a mob, is very 
good; but suppose the State refuses: then what? 
Sue and get judgment: then what? You take ex- 
ecution. Onwhatdo you levy? -You never can 
collect it without the consent of the State; and if 
that consent is withdrawn, and the disposition to 


adhere to the principles of the Constitution is de- | 


stroyed, it will never be effective; and so with all 
the other provisions, every one of them. 

is, therefore, but one saad 

can in any degree result from any of these prop- 


__THE CONGRESS] 


ositions; end that is, we may hold the country | 


still long enough to give the people an opportu- 
nity to reflect. 

It is useless to discuss the latter branch of the 
proposition of the Senator from New Hampshire, 
denying the right of a State to secede. I hold that 
the States have the right; but it 1s useless to dis- 


cuss it; and all of the opposition to it seems to | 


have grown out of a misconception of the real 
character of our federative Government. This 
is not a Government as a unit. 
pressed by one of the greatest statesmen that this 
country has ever produced, or I fear ever will 


produce, it is nota unit, but it is a multitude of | 


units. Each State is a unit, and the whole Union 
is a multiplication of units. Wherever there is 
asingle concentrated unit as a Government, no 
branch of that unit can fly off ata tangent, and 
if it undertakes to do so, it is rebellion; and the 
whole of the misconception growing out of this 
— results from the fact of not considering 
t 


1e character of this united Government. Each | 
State is an entirety; each State isa unit. Then 


there is an association of these entireties and these 
unities, forming what we call the United States of 
America. An individual cannot secede from a 
State or from the Federal Government, because 
he has not that unity of sovereignty; a county 
cannot secede from a State or from the Federal 
Government, because it has not that unity of sov- 
ereignty; but wherever you find that unity of 
sovereignty, and it came in by consent, it can go 
out by consent. And here | wish to make one 
other explanation. The original thirteen States 
first formed the Constitution and formed the Union. 
It has been specially provided, whenever any 
other additional State has come into the Union, 
that it should come in on an equal footing with 
the original thirteen. If, therefore, we can under- 
stand the status of the thirteen, we understand the 
exact position of the whole, for they are all alike. 
Now, you will observe there is no agreement be- 
tween South Carolina and the Union. The Union 
did notexist; but South Carolina and others made 
the Union, and there ts no agreement between it 
and the Union. As was well expressed by Mr. 
Webster, it is not a compact between a State and 
the Federal Government, because all the States 
made the Federal Government, and they could 
not make an agreement and create a compact with 
a thing that had no existence. What, then, is it? 
Certain propositions are presented to the several 
States; each one exercises its own volition in 
coming in or staying out. Itcomesin. By whose 
action? Not the action of the Federal Govern- 
ment, for it did not exist; not the action of the 
other States, because each acted for itself. How, 
then, does it go out? It goes out just as it came 
in, On its own volition. Perha s it will be said 
it is a violation of good faith. ell, cases might 
arise in which it would be a violation of good 
faith. There are many cases in which a State 
withdrawing froma confederation of States would 
violate good faith; but where is the tribunal to 
pass sentence upon them, and where is the power 
to enforce an execution againstthem? Theonl 
tribunal is the cullahtlind indamennat mankind; 
the only power of execution is the frowns of the 
community in the United States and in the world; 
that is all. 

There is no military power that can punish a 


As was well ex- | 





There || 
e possible benefit that | 1 
| punish them. They are a sovereign unity. This | 


| unity, but it is a collection of units; twenty-nine | 


| to the law, and ought to be punished umder the 


| sovereign power which she never transferred, 


| 
| 





State for doing what she ought not to have done 
if she had the powerto doit. The right must 
not be confounded with the principle. In other | 


words, a State having come in in good faith—no || 
wrong having been done, perfect concord and | 


1} 
i 


perfect harmony prevailing—if she goes out she 
does wrong. The degree of injury that will jus- | 
tify her before the enlightened judgment of the 
world is a question for her toconsider. She must | 
take the responsibility of determining a question | 
like that. She formed no agreement with the 
Union; she formed no agreement with any State; | 
but when a plan of organization was presented, 
and the opportunity was given to all to come in 


on their own volition, she came in; and she can || 


go out on the same volition with which she came 
into the Union. 





ment of the world; but even if condemned in a 


is no power in the Federal Government to pun- | 
ish them. There is no power in a sister State to 


association of thirty-three States which existed 
a few months ago (twenty-nine, | believe, still 
remain) is not one associated mass constituting a 


remaining yet. If individuals, while a State is | 
in the Union, violate the law, they are amenable | 
law. If a State secedes, in the exercise of that 
there is no power to punish a State; it isa State 
action, and not individual action. 

Now, Mr. President, it has been so clearly and 


so fully illustrated by the Senator from Ohio, || 


{Mr. Pucu,] that l deem it unnecessary to enlarge | 
upon this point, to wit: that in inquiring whether | 
a State may have the power to secede or not, we 
are not to see whether that power is expressly 
reserved in the Constitution, but to see whether 
that original power has ever been transferred and 
conveyed away. It certainly was an original 
vower pertaining to the sovereignty of that unity. 
“hat original power pertaining to that unity is 
not to be found as having been transferred in the 
Constitution by any law; and if not, it exists. 
But one point further. I do not deem it neces- 
sary, indeed I think it entirely unnecessary, to 
go into the subject as to whether the North has 
oppressed the South;as to whether they have 





| afforded asylums for fugitive slaves; as to whether 


ae 


they have passed personal liberty bills; for these 
are smalland unimportant matters, compared with 
the additional fact that by means of societies 
formed in the North, not known to the law, not 
recognized by the State governments in which 
they exist, hundreds and thousands, nine tenths 
of all the fugitive slaves are spirited away, con- 
veyed in secrecy, locked up in the mail car of the 
railroad, not seen by the public, and are never 
returned. Now those personal liberty bills are 
only in vogue,and your habeas corpus actis 7 
called in requisition, when one has been arrested. 
Nine tenths of those that escape are never arrested; 
and the reason they are not arrested is, you can- 
not enforce the law; and you cannot enforce the 
law because the state of public sentiment is such 
as to forbid it. ‘That brings me back to the point 
where I commenced. You may pass bills of pains 
and penalties; you may pass amendments to the 
Constitution; you may pass all that is suggested 
by the honorable Senator from Kentucky, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bicgier,} and 
the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Dove.as,] and it 
all amounts to nothing at last, unless you can get 
a public sentiment there, capable of enforcing and 
protecting your rights, as guarantied by these 
several provisions. It is true, there is one other 
last resort, and that is physical power; and if 
there comes a separation between these sections— 
an unfortunate one, but one which now seems to 
be a fixed fact—physical power will then be 
brought into requisition. Each will be jealous of 
the other; each will be determined to protect its 
own rights as far as possible; and each will hold 
itself in readiness to do so; and hence, from the 
line of Maryland to the line of Kansas, you will 
see military preparation on both sides. Yet, let 
it be remembered, no invasion has ever been made 
from the South on the North, nor will there ever be 
in the future, unless it be to retaliate fora previous 
invasion from the other side. Peace is the motto 
of the South; constitutional rightis the plea of the 
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e || that extent. 
If States go out without justi- || 
fiable cause, they will be condemned by the judg- || 
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— ————— 
South; and if we get these we shall be content 
The present Constitution, as the honorable Sena. 
tor from New Hampshire said, is good enough if 
itcan be carried out; and I therefore think, to some 
extent, with him, that we had better be devisine 
ways and means to carry out the existing Con. 
stitution, than to be patching up amendments 
which, if the present state of public opinion con. 
tinues, will amount exactly to nothing. 

That is the view that I have taken of this syb- 
ject. It strikes me as palpable. There is an 
uneasiness in the public mind now, in regard to 
the danger of a war between sections of this Union: 
there is serious eee entertained; and if 
we possibly could quiet that, it would be good to 

Laying propositions, by consent of 
Congress, before the people to take their sense at 
the ballot-box, might have a tendency to guict 








——. 


| thatapprehension, and hence might do some good 
case like that, that is the only punishment. There || 


by delaying action long enough to let the people 
reflect. 1 know well that it is as utterly impossi- 
ble to live in peace with the present state of pub- 
lic sentiment, as it would be with the Navajoo 
Indians; not because they are not civilized, but 
because they are influenced by a degree of fanat- 
icism that cannot be checked. And those w'jo 
have raised the storm are unable to contro} jt: 
for I remember having read once, I think from 
Moore, these words: 
* Fanatie faith once wedded fast 
To some false object, hugs it to the last.”’ 
And I have no hope until we can check them up, 
and make them see the consequences likely to 
ensue. I would insult no Senator in this body: 
and yet I have been unable to bring out a single 
response from a single Senator on the other side 
that he would discharge his bounden duty, under 
the Constitution and the law, to assist in enfore- 
ing the fugitive slaveact, This is a reflex of the 
sentimentof the people at home. These are rep- 
resentative men. These control, guide, and cre- 
ate the sentiment athome. While this is the case, 
what have we to hope for? While this is to be 
continued, what instrumentality has been invoked 
to change the sentiment of the North? None in 
this body; none in the pulpit; none in the school- 
room; none in the nursery-room; none in tract 
circulating. What, then, is to effect that change? 
Without that change, I tell you this moment and 
this hour, I am for immediate secession, whether 
my State is or not. I am willing to give you an 
opportunity to effect that change. [I am sorry to 
separate from some noble spirits who have clus- 
tered around and sustained us in days and years 
past; but still, my friends, you must bear with us 
when self-preservation prompts us to the deed. 
Not a single instrumentality has been brought to 
bear to effect that change; not a speech has been 
made inthis body by any of those gentlemen calcu- 
lated to operate on the northern mind, and say to 
them, ** you have done wrong; you must retrace 
your steps; and you must observe the existing, 
resent Constitution.”? Without some of these 

instrumentalities, do you think it will possibly take 
place? Itisutterly impossible. This isa forlorn 
hope; and yet, if you think giving a few days 
time to reflect upon this matter will have the effect, 
I will do it; but if it will not have that effect, it 
is a work of folly. It is prompted by a noble 
spirit. It has been introduced from the highest 
feelings of patriotism. I commend the spirit of 
the man that moved it, and the motive that In- 
fluenced him; but I have very little confidence, 
and I have that little confidence for the simple 
reason I have stated. . 

Now, what is to be done? To make inflamma- 
tory speeches here to go abroad over the land, one 
side in favor of the South, and the other holding up 
the hands of the North, saying, “ stand firm, and 
while you are too weak to pray, we will hold 
your hands towards Heaven’’—is that to be the 
spirit that will actuate us here? And if it is, what 

od It from it? I have believed for 
good can result fr 
some time, and I now give utterance to that belief, 
that the only scaadiietaaate is to separate in peace 
and let the States interchange propositions for & 
reunion. All will not come back, and a portion 
of them I hope never will, if they entertain their 
present sentiments; but the glorious Northwest, 
and the center here, I hope, with the South, will 
cluster together once more under bonds strong 
as steel, insuring poopy and happiness and 
strength never equaled on the face of the globe. 
Can it not be done? 
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1861. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor.) | 
The Senator from Missouri will suspend his re- | 
' 
} 





marks. The Senate assigned as a special order 
for one o’clock this day, the Pacific railroad bill; 
and the Chair is required, under the rules of the 
Senate, to call that up for consideration; and under 
the rules of the Senate, it takes precedence of and 
supersedes all other business; but it is Open to | 
postponement or such disposition as a majority 
of the Senate shall see fitto make. The Pacific | 
railroad bill is now the subject before the Senate. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN. 


that special order. || 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Kentucky moves to postpone the consider- 
ation of the Pacific railroad bill. 

Mr. GWIN. I should not like to interrupt 
the Senator from Missouri in the midst of a 
speech. 

Mr. GREEN. Ihave no speech to make at | 
all. Itis merely talking on this proposition. 
Mr. GWIN. Very well; then I hope the 

Pacific railroad bill will not be postponed. 

Mr. SUMNER called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being || 
taken, resulted—yeas 2], nays 27; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Benjamin, Bigler, Bragg, Brigh , Cling- | 
man, Crittenden, Fitch, Green, Hemphill, Johnson of Ten- | 
nessee, Kennedy, Lane, Ma-on, Nicholson, Pearce, Polk, 
Powell, Pugh, Rice, Saulsbury, and Slidell—21. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Baker, Bingham, Cameron, 
Chandler, Clark, Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fes- 
senden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Gwin, Haile, Harlan, King, 


Latham, Seward, Simmous, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trum- 
bull, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson—27. 


So the motion to postpone was not agreed to. 
RAILROAD TO THE PACIFIC. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
resumed the consideration of the bill (H.R. No. 
701) to secure contracts, and make provision for 
the safe,certain, and more speedy transportation, 
by railroad, of mails, troops, munitions of war, 
military and naval stores, between the Atlantic | 
States and those of the Pacific, and for other pur- 
OSes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending 
amendment will be read. It recurs to the Chair, 
however, that the motion pending at the adjourn- 
ment upon this bill was the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, [Mr. Rice,] to postpone 
the bill indefinitely; and that motion takes prece- 
dence of all others now pending. 

Mr. LATHAM. The yeas and nays were | 
called on that motion; and that was pending when | 
the Senate adjourned. 1 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair un- | 
derstands that the yeas and nays were ordered 
upon that motion. 

Mr. LATHAM. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question, | 
then, is on the indefinite postponement of the bill, 
and on that question the yeasand nays have been | 
ordered. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 12, nays 38; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Bragg, Clingman, 
Crittenden, Johnson of Arkansas, Lane, Mason, Pearce, | 
Rice, Saulsbury, and Slideli—12. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Baker, Bigler, Bingham, Cam- | 
eron, Chandler, Clark, Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Doug- | 
las, Durkee, Fessenden, Fitch, Foot, Foster, Green,Grimes, 
Gwin, Hale, Harlan, Hemphill, Johnson of Tennessee, 
Kennedy, King,Latham, Nicholson, Polk, Pugh, Sebastian, 
Seward, Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, ‘Trumbull, Wade, 
Wilkinson, and Wilson—38. : 


So the Senate refused to postpone the bill in- 
definitely. 

Mr. RICE. I believe the next question is on || 
the motion of my colleague to commit the bill to || 
a select committee. Mr. President, when I was | 
wp the other day, I said that I had no objections 
to make to the details of the bill. 1 meant thatl 
had no remarks then to make upon the details. 
As it seems to be the determination of the Senate 
to act upon the bill now, either to go on and pass 
it, Or to commit it, I take this occasion to say | 
that Lam in favor of committing it to a special || 
committee, as proposed by my colleague. | 

On examination of the bill, I find that there are 
many defects in it, same of which I think the 
‘ends of the bill themselves would like to cor- | 
rect. Some have been alluded to. I shall only 
allude to one or two others. The bill proposes | 
‘0 give the odd sections of the land upon the route, | 
one mile in width on each side, to the company. | 








| 


I move to postpone || 


| please. 


| road any further. 
on the west and run tothe mountains, and receive | 
| from twelve to forty-six thousand dollars a mile; 
| and when they come to where the work will be 


| Indian country, in which the title to the land has 
| not been extinguished. It will pass through the 

Pike’s Peak setthement; and should it passthrough 
| the center of that settlement, it will eosies thou- 





| vision amounts to nothing. In its present shape 
| it will deprive thousands of honest settlers, who 


they have. I think an amendment should be made 
in regard to that. [am sure the friends of the bill 
must have overlooked that verf important point, 

I dislike, also, another provision in this bill, 


which says that the rails and all the iron work | 


shall be of American manufacture. That is noth- 
ing but the protective tariff. I think the tariff 
question is of such vital importance that ii should 
be brought before the Senate by itself, and not be 
thus mixed up with provisions of a bill like this. 

There is another slight omission, I think, in the 


bill. 


and size? Why, sir, you cannot find a State in 
the Union that will charter a railroad without 
specifying the size of the rails and the number of 
pounds to the yard; but here, while you are 
throwing away $100,000,000, you are leaving it 
to a few irresponsible men to say how much the 
rails shall weigh to the yard,and of what quality 
they shall be. Nor is there anything said@here in 
regard to the gauge of the road. There is not, 


charter. 

Here is another clause that strikes me as a little 
singular. Itisinthethirdsection. Itprovidesthat 
the roads shall carry ‘‘ all the mails, troops, sea- 


amount of money and accruing interest advanced 
by the United States to said corporation or cor- 
porators shall be reimbursed by services so ren- 
dered.’’? These $100,000,000 of bonds to be issued 
must be redeemed by the United States in thirty 





| years; the United States must provide the in- 


terest; and yet the corporation or corporators 
have until the angel Gabriel shall blow 

to refund the money to the United States, if they 
No time is specified. There is nothing 
binding upon them whatever. They can take a 
thousand years if they like, provided we cannot 
get it outin service. Why, sir, we all know that 
the service the road will render will not pay the 
interest upon the bonds. 

The bill provides that, fora certain distance, 
$12,000 a mile shall be paid, and then goes on 
increasing the amount to be paid per mile until it 
reaches the enormous sum of $46,000. Why, 
Mr. President, a railroad can be constructed and 
put into operation from the head of Lake Superior 
to the Rocky Mountains for $15,000 a mile. ‘These 
corporators are to receive from twelve to forty-six 
thousand dollars a mile for just so much of the 
road as they see fitto build. They can commence 
on the east and build it to the mountains, over a 
country that needs little or no grading and no 
heavy bridging; and when they get to the mount- 
ains they can stop, put the money in their pock- 
ets, and say they have concluded not to build the 
They can likewise commence 


costly they can throw it up. There is not a word, 
not a clause in the bill to bind them to do any- 
thing whatever. 
nothing. I do think that Senators should con- 
sider well a measure of so much importance; and 
even the friends of the two routes should weigh 
the provisions of the bill well before casting their 
votes. 

Here is another clause which is very modestly 
put in a little proviso: 

** Provided, That $2,000,000 in like bonds shall be added 
to the gross sum for every year’s reduction of the time of 
completing the work, payable as the bonds before named.”’ 

3y other provisions of the bill they have fifteen 
years in which to complete the road. We all 
coms that this road, if it is to be worth anything 
to the corporators, if it is ever to pay anything, 


sands of the pioneers there of their homes. tis | 


have made roads and have built up an empire of | 
their own in the wilderness, after all the hardship | 
and suffering they have endured, of every thing | 


It says the rails shall ‘* be of good quality | 
and size.’’ Now, who is to judge of the quality | 


men, Governmentstores,”’ &c., ‘‘ until the whole | 


1is horn | 


They get everything and grant | 
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| 


true, the bill says ‘* unoccupied lands;’’ but ac- |) 
cording to the laws, no land within the Indian | 
country can be lawfully occupied; hence that pro- | 





probably, a road within the limits of the United || 
States, the gauge of which is not specified in its || 


| and imperfectly drawn. 








cause, until the road shall be finished, it will be 
comparatively of little value; and if it takes 
fifteen pone to complete it, the portions first com- 
menced will have rotted and become werthless b 

that time. If it be built at all, the corporators will 
probably complete it in seven or eight years; thus 
adding the modest little sum of fourteen or fifteen 
million more to the enormous sum already pro- 


| vided for the road. 


Mr. BRAGG.* That applies to both roads; for 


| ail the provisions as to the one are extended to the 


other. 

Mr. RICE. Yes, sir; and therefore this little 
proviso would make only a small difference of 
twenty-eight or thirty million dollars to the Uni- 
ted States. Sir, any business man mustsee, from 
the very face of the bill, that it is most crudely 
What should first be 
done is to extinguish the Indian title, survey the 
lands, and offer facilities to the emigrant to go and 
settle on the line of the road, in order to protect it 


| when itshall be built. Suppose the Indians refuse to 


sell the lands; suppose the road should be extended 
into their country, which would be contrary to 
law: what would be the result? Or suppose the 


| road were built, and we should have a war with 
| the Indians: what then? 
| women could pull up the rails for a sufficient dis- 
| tance to prevent the cars from running over; and 
_ after they had passed over one section, they could 


Why, sir, half a dozen 


zo back and pull them up behind. What relief 
would you have against this? There, perhaps, 
would be your troops without provisions, with- 
out supplies, and without any means of getting 
them, and starvation must inevitably be the result. 

I do not know that it is necessary, or that it 
would be of any sort of use, to point out any other 
defects in the bill. The manner in which it was 
forced through the House of Representatives, the 
votes which have been taken here, and the haste 
which has attended the whole thing, show it to 
be a foregone conclusion. Then,again, our friends 
on this side—that is, the opponents of the biull— 


| have so many of them left us, that we are in fact 


thrown into the camp of the enemy. 
W hether these few remarks will have any effect 
or not, | donot know; butif this bill shall become 


| a law, but a few years will elapse before they will 


| be referred to by thinking men. 


Mr. GWIN. Mr. President, | wish briefly to 
give my reasons for urging the passage of the 
House bill, without amendment, and to answer 
some of the objections that have been urged by 
Senators against it. 

The amendment of the Senator from Missouri, 
which was adopted, seemed rather a small one 
for which to jeopardize so important a bill. Mis- 
sourt gets, under the bill as it is, say—by way of 
numerical illustration—$1,000,000, but thinks she 
ought to have $1,000,010: ought she to jeopard- 
ize the $1,000,000, in order to get these ten, espe- 
cially when the terminus may be made in the 
bill further north, if Missouri gives it no support? 

The objection to the bill urged by the Senator 
from Missouri, [Mr. Green,| that itdoes notse- 
cure proper connections with other roads, is an- 


| swered by the fact that charters have to be granted 


| by the States and Territories through which the 


road will have to pass, and it cannot be doubted 
that proper provisions to this end will be made 
in these laws. 

The objections of like general character to the 
omissions of other details in the bill may be an- 


| swered in the same way. This bill merely states 


what the United States are willing to do, leaving 
details to the States and Territories, that must 
look to them all. 

The principal objection seems to be to the nam- 
ing of fifty-three persons, and their associates, as 
the beneficiaries. Such bills are very usual in 
the States. There are two general classes of acts 
of incorporation. One names persons, as com- 
missioners or trustees, to open books of subscrip- 


_ tion, and to superintend the organization of the 


| companies. ‘The other class, like this bill, names 


|| certain persons, and their associates, (which means 


he read will pass through avery large extent of || must be completed within eight or ten years; be- |! 


the persons named, and such others as the ma- 
jority may invite to join them,) as the corpora- 
tors. Hundreds of such acts of incorporation of 
the latter class, by the States, can easily be pro- 
duced. I have in my hand a list of one waived 
and twelve of such acts, and I could run it up to 
a thousand. They are not much less numerous 
than the other class. 
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The names inserted by the committee of the } will be the public sentiment of all the States and | 


House of Representatives in this bill, were se- || Territories which will be required by legislation | 
| to perfect the details of this great scheme to con- | 


lected from hundreds suggested, without, as I am 
informed, a single one of them seeking the posi- | 


were to be so used. Others may have been in- 


tion, or desiring it, or even knowing their names | 


serted after the bill was reported, from personal 
application, knowing their names were to be so 
used. The active friends of this great public work 
would not care if every name Sees erased, and 
other good names substituted, if it did not unne- 
cessarily jeopardize the bill. These names were | 
selected because the persons were all supposed to 
be of high character, great energy, and ample 
means, and therefore could induce other capi- 
talists and men of energy to contribute sufficient 
capital, enterprise, and business talent, to accom- | 
plish this, the greatest single work of any age. 

These corporators are, in fact, only commis- | 
sioners, and will, no doubt, be so considered by | 
the Legislatures of the States and Territories in | 
giving them acts of incorporation. If such cor- 
porators could not secure the great object, it could | 
not be done by opening books to adventurous sub- | 
scribers, from whom collections, after the first 
small installment, might not be made; and who 
would be clogs to the enterprise. The object is 
to buildthe roads. It was correctly stated in this 
debate, that the southern road is intrusted, by this 
bill, to a vast number of persons all over the 
South, and could be given to no others, as they 
now have the charters for eight hundred miles of | 
the route through Texas. To the northern road, 
the bonds of the United States, for every section 
of fifty miles, as it shall be finished, are to be 
lent; the return to be secured by the first mort- 
gage on the whole road; the bonds not to exceed || 
sixty million. 

So far from the object of the bill being to enrich 
a few persons, many contend the road cannot be 
made for much more than double the credits loaned 
by the United States; and some think—although 
I am not one of them—it cannot be made at all; 
in which event all the private subscriptions of the 
stockholders would be totally lost, as the mort- 
gage to the United States would have to be first 
fully satisfied. If, under such conflicting opin- 
ions, the corporators should be rewarded for the | 
vast capital raised and hazarded in the great ad- | 
venture, who ought to regret such a result, when | 
their success presupposes the complete accom- 
plishment of the undertaking—worth, politically, | 
many times the cost—presupposes the return to 


|| session of Congress; that it has not been altered 


| tion of two or tittee or four names; that it was 


| fectly well known in my State, and that the thirty- 
| four thousand Democratic voters of that State who 
voted for him for the second office within the gift | 
| of the American people, are every one of them in 


| the one hundred and twenty thousand voters of 
| California, there would not be a hundred votes 


nect the Pacific and Atlantic oceans by two great | 
railroad routes north and south. 

And now, Mr. President, I will say a single 
word in answer to the remarks of my friend from 
Oregon, (Mr. Lane.] He says that this bill is 
unknown; that it was forced through the House 
of Representatives without consideration, under 
the previous question 
examined the question, he wou 


have ascertained 
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the Senator from California seem to make it ne- 
cessary for me to answer very briefly what he 
said. He reminds me that thirty-four thousand 
patriotic national Democratic voters of his State 
voted for me for the second highest office in their 
gift. Well, sir, they gave a good vote; and | 
thank them. And he further reminds me that 
ghey are, rig one of them, in favor of the pas- 

ge of this bill; and he says they all understand 
it; that they have every one seen it, read it, and 


If a” friend had only || comprehend its provisions. 
d 


r. GWIN. My friend will permit me to 


the fact that this bill was reported during the last || state that I did not say they had read it; but we 


ina single word, with the exception of the inser- | 


reported by a select committee of the House of 
Representatives, who had had it under considera- 
tion for months—a committee composed of sixteen 
members of that House; that they not only re- 
ported the bill, but —— thousand copies of it 
were ordered to be printed and circulated over the 
whole Union. In addition to that, I will say to 
my friend from Oregon that this bill was per- 


favor of this bill; and I may say further that, of 


cast against it. Itis well understood there. It 
was my belief at the time that this bill, after such 
long lagor in the select committee of the lower 
House, would pass that body; and the question 
was whether, if it came to the Senate, this body 
would also pass the same bill. It is well known 
and understood, so far as my constituents are 


discussed it on the stump. It was debated by the 
speakers of all the four parties. This bill’ was 
well understood in California, and all parties were 
committed to it. I made speech after speech jn 
favor of this very measure, stating that, if it passed 
the House of Representatives, in my filets 
it would certainly pass the Senate. 

Mr. LATHAM. I will state, also, that this 
very bill, with the exception of the new corpo- 
rators that were inserted in the House this year, 
was published in the papers all over the State. | 
saw it and read it myself. 

Mr. LANE. Well, Mr. President, I will only 
say tomy good friends from California, that I do 
| not understand this bill as they do; and I want 
them to understand now, distinctly, that they are 
no more anxious for a Pacific railroad than | am. 
1 have labored here for years, and am ready now 
to vote for such a bill as ought to pass; but when 
| I was up the other day, I said that it appeared to 
me this was no time to pass a Pacific ‘ailroad 
| bill. 1 was very sorry this morning to see the 
| most important measure that has been introduced 
| into this Senate, or can be introduced into it dur- 
|| ing this or any other session, set aside to take up 





concerned. 
But, Mr. President, the Senator from Minne- 


| sota speaks of going by Pike’s Peak, and that the 
I going by 


rights of actual settlers will be encroached upon. | 
Sir, it reserves all the mineral lands on the whole | 


| route, and there are no settlers there — on 


mineral lands. 


| posed; no restrictions for the benefit of the Gov- 


the United States of her credits to the uttermost || 


farthing; and, in fact, that the great work will | 
have been made by the capital, enterprise, and 
business talent of the corporators themselves, 
aided temporarily by the credit of the Govern- 
ment? The greater the success of the corporators 
under such circumstances the more general would 
be the satisfaction throughout the world, as their 
gains would not be at the expense of others. 


Ought such a bill to be jeoparded by amendments || 


of no moment to the country at large, however 
desirable to minor rival localities, especially when 
short branches, hereafter to be granted almostas 
a matter of course, may substantially satisfy their 
wishes? 

The bill, as now presented, is the result of ten | 
years’ consideration, and is the compromise of 
various rival and conflicting interests; and an al- 
teration, apparently slight, may arouse extended | 
opposing interests not now seen, and may thus 
defeat the bill. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Green] and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Puen] | 
say that this is a coercive bill; that it will force 
the States and Territories through which these | 
roads pass, to grant charters as the corporators | 
may dictate. [can speak confidently for my own || 
State in answer to this objection, that its passage || 
through Congress will be hailed with joy by thou- | 
sands and tens of thousands of its citizens. Bon- 
fires will be built on our mountain-tops to cele- 
brate an event more important to them than 
Napoleon’s greatest victories were to France in 
consolidating his empire. California will hail | 
these corporators as benefactors, who, through 
the beneficence of Congress, have been intrusted 


| 
' 


ernment; no protection tothe United States. Why, 
sir, the Government of the United States has the 
first mortgage on all the road; and if the road is 
not built, it is to be given up, and all the private 
subscriptions are to be forfeited. I undertake to 
say that this bill will build both roads. Within 
less than twelve months after the bill becomes a 
law, the greatest obstacle that has ever been pre- 
sented to the central route will have been over- 
come, for we shall have a railroad through the 
Sierra Nevada mountains to the Washoe silver 
mines. I wiil ask the Senator from Louisiana, 


[Mr. Bensamin,] who is opposed toa Pacific rail- || 


_road bill, if he thinks there is any obstruction 


| the route; he has told me that there is none; and | 
there are better routes than the one he traveled | 


that cannot be overcome? He has traveled over 


over. There are parties now who will contract 
to build, within twelve months, a road through 
the Sierra Nevada mountains to the Washoe sil- 
ver mines, where these mountains havetheretofore 
been considered an impassable barrier. 

1 will not detain the Senate in regard to this bill, 
which is of such transcendent importance to the 


whole country, and so vital to my own constit- | 
I want the Senate to understand that we | 


uents. 
are not contending for routes. We willtake any 
route; we will take any bill that will secure the 
making of a road to the Pacific ocean. If I could 
do no better, I would vote for a bill that would 
carry it to Puget Sound, and leave my own State 
out. I believe, though, that this bill carries these 
routes to the great center of commerce and com- 
munication on the Pacific ocean, and secures im- 
portant connections on both sides of the conti- 
nent. The people of California want a railroad, 


they want a connection; and they are willing to | 

| take itin any form. Their delegations in the two | 

Houses of Congress have always been willing to | 

| take ny kind of bill that could be 
i 


resented to 
them, which would secure this great object. Now 
we have before us a bill which has been sent to 
us from the other House, and if the friends of a 


with an enterprise that will make us one of the || Pacific railroad will throw away their minor ob- 


great Powers of the earth. We will notlook upon 


it as coercion when we are asked to pass State || and I undertake to sa 


laws to aid in carrying out this great law, which 
will shower such benefits upon us. Such I feel |! 


jections, and stand by it, we can pass this bill; 
that in a very few years, 


He says there are no guards im- 


|| this bill. IT allude to the proposition introduced 
|| by the venerable Senator from Kentucky. It was 
|| a proposition presented with the hope of saving 
the final dissolution of this Union. The measures 
proposed by him, if sanctioned by the people, if 
approved by the northern States, would in all hu- 
man probability—and I know there is no man in 
| this Union more anxious for it than myself—de- 
|| lay the movements which are now geing on, that 
|| are to result ultimately in the entire dissolution 
| of the Union. At such a time, when every gen- 
| teman knows that the country cannot be held 
|| together unless something shall be promptly done, 

I thought it was not proper to take up a bill in- 
volving the country in obligations amounting to 
hundreds of millions, for the making of two rail- 
roads, in preference to adopting some measures 
by whieh this Union may be held together; some 
plan that may afford security and protection, and 
guaranty the rights of all the States of the Con- 
federacy. It is nota good time to take up this 
measure, and to impose it upon the country, sim- 
| ply because gentlemen have the power to do it, 
when they know that they are pledging States that 
will not regard the obligation which they under- 
take to impose on them, and when they are making 
debts here and contracting obligations that these 
| States will always hold they had no right to do. 
| I say to those thirty-four thousand sensible, loyal 
voters of California, that no man in America 18 
more devoted to their interests than lam. | will 
say to every voter of every political party in Call- 
fornia, that no one of them is more anxious for & 
Pacific railrond than myself. Any plan by which 
one could be made, if this were a proper ume to 
do it, would satisfy me. 

This bill, as I look at it, is not a good one. It 
isa loose bill; itis an objectionable bill; and though 
it may have been reported last year, and been 
printed and published, as the Senator says, and 
scattered over every portion of this country, he 
|| knows, as well as I do, that no opportunity was 
given for its consideration in the House of Rep- 
|| resentatives. There was no opportunity allowed 

there for amending or perfecting it. ‘There was 
no opportunity given for considering it; but under 
the previous question it was hurried through that 
House and sent to us. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia now stands here, saying that we shall take 
|| it justas it is; that it isa holy thing; that it shall 
| not be touched; that no amendment shall be made 
|| to it; that no consideration shall be given to se 
| that every amendment that is offered shall be 
|| voted down, and the bill hurried through the 











under its provisions, both roads can be built. i Senate, 


Mr. LANE. Mr. President, the remarks of 


| Mr. President, I repeat again that this is not 
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any material amendment, or, indeed, any at all, 
although [ am told that the northern route pro- 
posed will benefit the immediate a whom I- 
represent, very greatly. While I do so,I know 
that I shall be misapprehended—I will not say 
misrepresented—at home. I know the argument 
will bear upon me as heavily as it can bear upon 
any gentleman upon this side of the Chamber 
who may vote as I do, that l am not voting for 
the immediate interests of my constituents b 
bringing the road near their homes, and hewn 
their farms. I must meet that’as I may. 

I desire to say here, now, and to give itas much 
publicity as I can, just this: having lived for ten 
sree upon the Pacific coast, where our whole 
xopes have been directed toward some road, | 
see, at last, a prospect of accomplishing that re- 
sult by this bill. I have observed, with great 
care, the struggle in the other House; and | have 
seen that, by an overwhelming vote, the propo- 
sition for a northern route has been there defeated. 
I am sure—and [ take the advice of all the ori- 
ginal friends of the bill around me—that to incor- 
porate any amendment in the bill now, will defeat 
it for this session, and possibly forever. In that 
condition, quite alive to the interests of my con- 
stituents, quite sure that my conduct may be the 
subject of misapprehension or misrepresentation, 
quite sure that all that strong feeling of locality 
for our State, our road, may be brought to bear 
upon me in future, yet risking my justification 
upon the great idea that | believe I am doing the 
best I can to promote the connection between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific now, I shall vote for these 


THE 


roads; and if, hereafter, here or elsewhere, my || 


vote may ever be broug|:t in question, I have but | 


this to say: no man who can observe the condi- 
tion in which this bill is to-day in the Senate, can 
do otherwise than know—and I say with empha- 
sis, know—that unless we do, within a very few | 
days, pass the measure substantially as it 1s, we | 
cannot pass it at this session, and we risk it for- 
ever. Hereafter, whether here or at home, I 
shall say this in my defense, and make no other. 

The bill, in my judgment, is far from perfect. 
As an original bill, | think—as I have said, I be- 
lieve, before—there ought to be but one road, one 
great highway of nations and of empires; not for | 
one country, nor for one Government, nor for 
one day, nor for one generatioh, but for all the 
world, and all the advancing generations who | 
may partake of its benefits and its blessings. But 
in an age of compromises, and in a Government 
of compromises, I find that we have, after ten 
years, accommodated ourselves to each other’s 
opinion; so that now, with two roads, we may 
pass a bill; may get it through this body, and it 
may receive the sanction of the President of the 
United States. . Shall I, can I, dare I, risk this 
measure, to which the hopes, the prayers, the 
aspirations, of so many thousands, and hundreds 
of thousands, distant very far from here, have 
been directed so long? Can I, shall I, dare I, 
defeat it?) And with all humility, without offer- 
ing my own example for other people to follow 
at all, L hope I may say to my friends on this 
side of the Chamber: Gentlemen, if the road does 
not suit you in its locality; if you want one more 
or one less, let me beseech you, unless you see 
that probably you can do something else better, 
take this now, lest indeed we lose all. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, the question 
pending before us is, I think, on the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota, to refer the bill toa 
special committee. I hope the Senator will with- 
draw that motion, and that the Senate will go on 
and perfect the bill as near as we possibly can. | 
If it needs amendments—and I am sure it does— 
or would be improved by some small amend- 
ments, | think they may be safely adopted here, 
and will be adopted in the other asem If ma- 
terial amendments, amendments of great import- 
ance, are proposed, they defeat the bill altogether; 
and therefore | concur with the remarks made by 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Sir, | am very sorry that every time this ques- 
tion comes up, or any question of great practical 
importance here, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Lane} should take the floor and pour out his mis- | 
representations and abuse of the Republican par- 
ty. Lvregretit. I say that that Senator 

Mr. LANE. If the Senator will allow me, I | 
will say to him now that 1 never misrepresent | 
I speak of them just as I understand | 





|, of America, and we have a United States. 


| route; and I should like to go for both. And to- 
/amend this bill—I would change it. 


| one mile reservation on each side of the road to 
| six miles, thus increasing the land grant; I would 
| reduce the amount on the southern route from 


| to go from Lake Superior to Puget Sound. That 
| would add some fourteen million dollars to the 


it that way. But I must say that I think the time 


| stand with those who are the most deepl 


their principles exactly; and it is not his place to 
charge me with misrepresenting anything. 

Mr. WILSON. Well, Mr. President, I am | 
sorry that the Senatér does not understand us 
better. If he did understand us better, IL think 
he would not speak of us as he does. I do not 
say that the Senator’s head has been turned by 
the result of the election through which we have | 
passed, but I fear the Senator’s heart has been | 
changed; for no Senator, since Congress opened, 
has so habitually, when upon the floor, used lan- 
guage here that is calculated to wound the feelings 
of Senators, or to misrepresent them before the 
country. 

Mr. LANE. I desire to say, Mr. President, | 
if the Senator will allow me, that it has been my | 
purpose to speak the truth, and nothing but the 
truth; and I have never intentionally misrepre- 
sented anybody. 1 will say further to the Sena- 
tor, that | have held the same doctrines always, 
that I have held since the election; that my heart 
has not changed a particle. It has been devoted | 
to this country, to all of it; and to every: State of | 
this Union, and to the rights of every State, and 
shall be. It never has changed on that subject. 
I intend to deal justly and rightly by every por- 
tion of the country, and cali things by the names 
that I think the language used by the leaders jus- | 
tifies me in doing; and I beg him not to charge me 
with misrepresenting. He may charge me with 
a mistake; but I never misrepresent. 

Mr. WILSON. Well, Mr. President, I hope | 
itis nothing more than a mistake; but I advise 
that Senftor, if he does desire to do justice; if he 
does desire to stand by the rights of all sections 
of this country, and to do justice to all political 
organizations and public men, to study more care- 
fully the position of the men he speaks of so freely | 
upon this floor. He tells us that this is no time 
to act on this question. He seems to think that 
we have nota country. I tell that Senator, to- 
day, we have a Government of the United States 
I see 
nothing in all that has transpired in any portion 
of this country, and I see nothing in what it is 
proposed to do in any portion of the country, that 
prevents us having a Government of the United 
States, and being the Republic of the United 
States. 

Now, sir, Lam for this bill. I have always 
been fora Pacific railroad; for a great central route 
across the continent. I am willing to go for a 
southern route as a local route, or for a northern 





day, as we cannot have a central route without a 
southern route, if Lcould have my way—if I could 
I would re- 
duce the $60,000,000 proposed to be advanced 
on the central route to $50,000,000; extend the 


$36,000,000 to $30,000,000, and have the road 
come out on the Pacific ocean at San Diego; and 
then I would give $30,000,000 toa northern route 


amount of the present bill; and I would vote for 


has come when we should pass some sort of a 
Pacific railroad bill; and therefore I shall have to 
inter- 
ested; for we all know that the Senators who rep- 
resent the Pacific coast here perhaps are more 
deeply interested than we are upon the Atlantic, 
and I am willing to follow their lead in this mat- 
ter. 

Now, in regard to so much of this bill as com- 
mits the enterprise to certain gentlemen named in 
it, there may be persons named who ought not 
to be there. I think there are some; but they will 
be found to be few in number, and of no signifi- 
cance. No great harm can come of it. There 
are certain names in the country identified with | 
the railroad interests of this country—railway | 
kings, I may call them—men of great power in 
the construction, organization, and running of | 
railways, whose names ought to be in the bill; 





but I think I can say that most of those mentioned || 


in the bill are gentlemen of intelligence, of per- | 
sonal character, of individual honor; men of large | 
experience, men of re vm men who will search | 
out in all sections of this country other gentlemen 
of character and capacity to be united with them 
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in this movement; and names which are now left 
out of this bill will be sought for and brought 
into this work. * 

Sir, this is no small matter. It will take the 
united energies of all the men in this country who 
are interested in the construction of this road to 
carry it through. But it is objected here that we 
ave no security in regard to the payment of the 
| Interest or principal of the bonds which are to be 
advanced. For myself, I intend to vote for this 
bill with the fullest conviction that the annual in- 
terest, and the bonds themselves, must ultimately 
be paid by the United States. I regard it ag 
very small amount, if a hundred million or 
hundred and fifty million dollars can unite the 
Atlantic with the Pacific coast, and develop the 
vast interests of this country in the central re. 
gions of the continent. And, sir, I think if we 
can have this encouragement, if the $96,000,000 
proposed to be advanced by this bill can com- 
plete these two railroads, I should consider jt a 
cheap way of getting them, even if every dollar 
of the money should afterwards be lost to the 
Government. I do not believe that gentlemen 
who invest capital in these roads are to make 
money. If the roads were finished to-day, and 
put in good order, I do not think they would be 
very profitable. Our experience all over the coun- 
try shows that they would not. But, sir, I have 
the deepest convictions that it is of importance to 
| commence this work, and that we ought to have 
commenced it eight or ten years ago. We have 
not done so. We have waited until this hour; 
and now the House of Representatives has passed 
this bill. It was reported at the last session of 
Congress; reported by a large committee, a com- 
mittee of intelligence, sought out and selected for 
this special. purpose. It is not so perfect as I 
could wish it; but it is here; it is before us; and 
I hope we shall cling to it until we perfect it, and 
pass it through the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. Mr. President, I do not 
propose to prolong the discussion; butas I intend 
to vote for the motion proposed by the Senator 
from Minnesota, [Mr. Wirkinson,} I wish to 
give the reasons that influence my vote. I trust 
that I am as sensibly alive to the importance of 
the measure under consideration as any other 
gentleman on this floor. I believe that this isa 
measure of vast importance, not only to the coun- 
try and to the Union, but to mankind. Lam in 
favor of a Pacific railroad, and I am in favor of 
the Governmentextending its aid in the construc- 
tion of stich a road; but, sir, | am not in favor of 
three roads, as is proposed by the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Minnesota [ Mr. Rice} 
to the House bill; nor yet am I in favor of two 
roads, as is proposed by the House bill. I am, 
as I said before, in favor of a Pacific railroad, but 
I am not in favor of three roads; nor yet of two 
roads with double terminations to each of those 
roads; and, in one case,as proposed by the House 
bill,double terminations some two hundred miles 
in length; and, with respect to the southern route, 
double terminations extending throughout the 
State of Texas, four, five, or six hundred miles 
perhaps, and double terminations, or, what 18 
tantamount to that, centering at San Francisco, in 
California, forming a connected chain of railroad 
almost the entire length of that State. 

I am in favor of one road, to begin somewhere 
near the point indicated by the amendment which 
was proposed by the Senator from Missouri, {Mr. 
Poxk,] and which was carried in the Senate, run- 
ning as nearly on a direct line as possible to the 
city of San Francisco, and there to end. I do 
not think that we should, in our anxiety and 
desire to get a railroad, construct two or three 
beside it in order to effect that end. I do not 
| think we should pledge the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment to the amount of nearly one hundred 
million dollars, besides acres of lands to an equal 
amount, for the purpose of securing one object; 
and if two or three roads are constructed, in my 
humble judgment, it will not only require untold 
millions to construct them, but to keep them !n 
running order. 

1 am unwilling, standing here as a trustee, 
having some small part to enact in the disposal 
| of the public moneys, to act differently from the 
| mode in which I would act as an individual! dis- 
| posing of my own funds. I say to the friends of 
this measure, if a great highway cannot be con- 
| structed from the valley of the Mississippi ‘o 
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the Pacific ocean, without consulting and yielding 


to all the conflicting interests of the Pacific States |, 
and the States bordering on the valley of the 


Mississippi, so that they are all to have converg- 
ing termini, or else their support cannot be given 
to this bill, itis asking too much of the Atlantic 
States who are not so deeply interested, so far as 
locality is concerned, to vote untold millions for 
the construction of these roads. ‘ 

Now, sir, I will vote for either one of these 


| desire to know whether it is the intention of this 


roads which the particular friends of this measure || 


shall agree upon. I prefer the central route, as 
the most direct; but Lam willing to vote for the 
northern route or for the southern route, for either 


of the three routes which may be determined upon. || 


I will vote fora Pacific railroad gladly, cheerfully, 


and joyfully; but I cannot, to effect that object, 


vote for three, or even two roads. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Bricurt 
in the chair.) The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I understand the pending 
motion to be to commit. 


‘| will have that effect. 
| effect. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. To a select | 


committee of five. 
Mr. BENJAMIN. 
to that; but it appears to me that, in order to 
reach some result, it would be well, before that 
vote is taken, to indicate the sense of the Senate 
upon some of the amendments. There are half 


I should have no objection || 


| ing at all in the objections which were urged to 


adozen ora dozen amendments proposed; and || 
the vote on them would form some indication to | 
the committee in what shape to frame the bill so | 


as to meet the objections made to it. 
mittee will come n—I think itis but fair to the 
friends of the bill to say sowwith some bill re- 
ported; but then the same amendments will be 
repeated over again to that bill. [think we ought 
to have a vote on some half dozen of the leading 
amendments; and then it can be referred to a 
committee for the purpose of perfecting the bill, 
after the Senate has given adirection to the com- 
mittee bya vote on theamendments. Lam ready 
to vote on this proposition to commit now, if it is 
desired; but Ido not see how the committee will 
be directed in its work unless we vote on some of 
the amendments. 

Mr. GWIN. The remarks of the Senator 
from Louisiana are very pertinent to this case; 
and | would suggest, with all respect to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, that if the Senate agrees to 
material and vital amendments, so that this bill 


The com- | 


will be in such a condition that it has to be ma- | 


tured, part of it retained, part of it stricken out, 
and additions made, then it may be proper for a 


select committee to perfect it; but until we ascer- | 


tain by some direct vote what material amend- 
ments are to be made to the bill, it strikes me the 


for a select committee now. 

Mr. WILKINSON. } 
the course now suggested; and if it will please 
geutlemen better to have that course pursued, I 


will withdraw the motion for the present, reserv- || 


ing the right to renew it hereafter if circumstances 
should make it necessary. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Baieur.) 


I have no objection to 


The motion to refer being withdrawn, the ques- | 


tion is on the amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Braga,] at the end of the 
first section to add: 


Nor until said acts of incorporation shall be submitted 
to and approved by the Congress of the United States. 


So that the proviso will read: 


Provided further, That the said persons and their associ- 
ates shall not be or become vested wit! any grant, right, or 
interest intended to be secured by the provisions of this 
act otherwise than in a corporate character and capacity, 
to be first acquired by them or such of them as shall accept 
the terms and conditions of this act, within the territorial 
and State jurisdictions into and through which the railroad 
contemplated by this act shall be constructed, nor until 
Said acts of incorporation shall be submitted to and approved 
by the Congress of the United States. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. [I should like to inquire 
ofthe Senator from North Carolina, if, in his judg- 
ment, that clause will necessarily or probably se- 
cure the United States against the difficulty which 

OR 
ae) 


was suggested the other day, in relation to cer- | 
tain provisions retaining control? It was objected 
the other day that Congresscould retain no control 
over the details, which it ought to have so far as | 
the management is concerned, and many things 
of that sort, necessary to the public security. | 


amendment to secure the rights of the Govern- 
ment in that particular; and whether, in the Sena- 
tor’s judgment, it will effect it? I have not given 
particular attention to it, 

Mr. BRAGG. In answer to the question of the 
honorable Senator from Maine, I will state that | 
that was my object in preparing the amendment; | 
and while Lam not entirely satisfied—for I owe 
it to candor to say so—that it will effect the pur- 
pose which I had in view, and of which I think 
he will approve, | yet think that, in the main, it 
1 hope it will have that 


While I am up answering the interrogatory of | 
the honorable Senator, I will go a little further 
and endeavor to answer one or two objections that 
were made to the amendment when it was last | 
before the Senate. If I can get the attention of 
the Senate, thin as it is even on an important bill | 
like this, I think I can satisfy it that there is.noth- | 


the amendment when it was last before the body. | 
A suggestion was made by the Senator from | 
Ohio, [Mr. Pucu,]—not by way, as | understood 
him, of opposition to the amendment—that 1t | 
would result in delay. 
to the Senate, is an entire mistake; and-before | 
proceed further, | hope I may be excused for 
saying to the Senator from California, who has 
this billin charge, [Mr. Gwin,] that | am making | 
no factious opposition at all to the bill. I be- | 


| lieve that a Pacific railroad bill, whatever may be 
| my opinion about it, will pass during the pres- 


ent session. You have the strength here in this 
body to pass it. Aftersome six er eight Senators 


| have left, you undoubtedly have it; you have the 


strength in the other body to pass it; and it be- 
comes us, therefore, to well consider the provis- 
ions of an important bill like this, and to see if 
there are not yet defects which may be cured; | 
and now I will repeat what I said just now, that 
my purpose is not to make factious opposition to 
this bill atall; my purpose. is to provide remedies 
for a great many defects which, according to my | 
humble judgment, are to be found in the bill. 
Now, sir, as to the delay. I say it will not pro- 
duce the delay, in the first place, which seems to 
be anticipated from the amendment. Why? Be- 
cause the proviso, of which this amendment is to 
form a part, has reference only to the vesting of 


| the title of the lands which are donated, and of 
Senator will not accomplish his object by moving || 


the bonds which are subsequently to be issued. 


| It does not interfere at all with the powers pre- 
| viously granted in the first section of the bill to 
| the individuals who are designated, or to those 


who may be designated, or who may form them- 
selves into a company, provided the suggestion 


of the honorable Senator from Louisiana should 


| prevail, and it should be left open as to the indi- 


viduals who are to unite themselves in a corporate 
act. The bill provides that those individuals may 
go on; agree to accept the terms of the act; select 
the line over which the road is to be built; report 


| it to the President; and the only effect of the pro- 
| viso, to which mine is an amendment, is that the 


| title to the lands shall not vest until they have 


obtained acts of incorporation from the States and 
Territories through which the proposed line of 
road is to be extended. So, therefore, it does not 
in reality produce delay. To these gentlemen is 
committed the power of selecting the line. They 
are authorized to doall that can be done; and they 
cannot get the benefit of the grant of land until 


| the first fifty miles of the road shall be con- 


| structed. 


In the mean tim®, these corporate acts 
are to be obtained, and will be obtained, if the 
road is built at all. That wasa provision inserted 


| to meet an objection which has been urged, that | 


if these gentlemen were merely associated to- 
gether, withoutany corporate existence, the death | 


of one of them would put an end to the whole 
concern, being a dissolution of the partnership or 
the joint ownership. Hence it was, as | wader- 
stood, that this proviso was put into the bill, that 
they should be first incorporated before the title 
to the property which is donated by the act should 
vest in and belong to them. That is all; and in 


| the mean time these gentlemen are allowed te vo 


on and select the line, and do all they could do, 
with the exception of getting the title to the prop- 
erty. But suppose it did produce a little delay: 


| are we to be told,ina measure of this importance, 


from Minnesota (Mr. Rice] this morning 


That, I think I can show || 


| to have done, but I will not say that 


| across the line of the road. 
' 


that it is to be hurried through, and even a delay 
of a few months is not to be tolerated or allowed ? 
That is a strange thing. 

The Senator from California, when he was up 
just*now, said that the Government was to be 
amply secured for the paymentof the large amount 
of bonds authorized to be issued by this bill. The 
Senator from Massachusetts, who has just ad- 
dressed the body, with a candor which I com- 
rend, says he neverexpects that the Government 
will be reimbursed at all; but that she will have 
the bonds to pay; and no doubt he is right in that 
particular, 

Mr. GWIN. 
say a word? 

Mr. BRAGG. Certainly. 

Mr. GWIN,. The Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
GREEN] stated the other day, and the Senator 

o, that 
the parties might build a part of the road, aban- 
don it, and thus the Government would lose the 
whole of its investment. In answer to that, I 
stated that the Government was to have the first 
lien on the whole property, a first mortgage on 
the whole road, aud that if any such thing should 
be done, the private subscriptions would be for- 
feited. I differ entirely with the Senator from 
Massachusetts. That isa difference of opinion 
between him and me. It is an old difference of 
opinion. I heard that Senator say here a few 
years ago, that he thought it would cost the Gov- 
ernment $10,000,000 to run the road. I think it 
would be the best stock that money ever was in- 
vested in. That is my judgment; but I may be 
mistaken in It. 

Mr. BRAGG. Mr. President, I think that the 
Senator from Massachusetts is right; and if the 
Senator from California will examine this bill 
with the care—I was going to say which he ought 


Will the Senator permit me to 





Mr. GWIN. You ought not; because I have 
examined it closer than you have. 

Mr. BRAGG. But I will say, he has not ap- 
plied to it that acumen which he ought to have 
applied to it. He will see that the only provision 
for the payment of this money is out of the cost 
and the price paid by the Government for the 
transportation of its troops, stores, &c., over and 
I say that the mort- 
gage to be given applies in the very words of the 
bill to the reimbursement of the Government in 
that way. The whole act—I can point out the 
lines and the sections—looks to the reimburse- 
mentof Government in that way, and none other; 
and when the Senator from lowa [Mr. Harvan} 
stated the other day that the Government would 
be fully protected, without the passage of any 
such amendment as I have offered here, because 
certain laws and charters had first to be passed 
by the Territorial Legislatures and the State Le- 
gislatures; that they would have to be submitted 
to the Attorney General of the United States; and 
that he was to see that those laws were sufficient, 
and thata sufficient mortgage was executed to the 
Government, to protect the Government in all re- 
spects, and to have it reimbursed for this large 
amount of money, which was to be donated to 
this company—when he said that, he was entirely 
mistaken; for, if he will look to the act, and if the 
Senator from California will look to the act, they 
will see that it contemplates that Government is 
to be reimbursed out of the pay for transportation 
done for the service of the Government, and in 
that way alone; and that the terms of the mort- 
gage are made in the same words, and conform to 
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the provisions of the act. Therefore, the mort- |, 


gage is narrowed down, not asa first mortgage 
on the whole road to secure the Government for 
the whole amount of tts advancements, but sim- 
ply to secure the Government according to the 
terms of the act, and in that particular way; and 
if the sum to be paid by the Goyernment for trans- 
portation does not amount to the interest on the 
$96,000,000, and to the principal, the Government 
never will be reimbursed, and never can be reim- 
bursed. 

Now, I ask any gentleman on the other side to 
make an estimate of the cost of transporting the 
mails at the highest price paid to any railroad for 
service once daily —$230 a mile—and see whether 


it will pay more than three or four hundred thou- | 
Besides, as the country Is | 


sand dollars a year. 
settled up, if it 1s ever setticd up, the Government 
will not want this immense amount of transporta- 


tion. I presume that the Senator from California | 
supposes that, in time to come, they will make | 


sufficient supplies on the Pacific coast for all the 
military force that it will be necessary to keep 


there. So of the intermediate line; and wheflever | 


that is the case, of course the Government has 
nothing to pay for transportation, because the 
transportation 1s not needed; and so of the mails. 

So, sir, for all these reasons, I entirely agree 
with the Senator from Massachusetts; I think he 
is right; that we must regard this bill, although 
itis intended to be covered up in this way, as 
purely an appropriation of so much money on the 
part of the Government to build this road as a 
great highway and thoroughfare for the country. 
That is it. Covered up, mystified in all this ver- 


biage, that is really and intentionally the object 


of the act; and gentlemen may disguise it as they 
will, cover it up as they will, that isthe real pur- 
pose, the real design, of the whole act; and it is 


never expected, in fact, or, if it is expected, itisa | 


delusion operating on gentlemen, that the Gov- 
ernment will ever be reimbursed at all, or thatthe 
interest of this money will ever be paid. I do not 
beheve one word of it. 

Mr. GWIN. With the Senator’s permission, 
I will just make one statement in regard to that. 
I gave it as a matter of opinion that this stock 
would be profitable, and that the Government 
would be repaid. ‘This will be a mortgage that 
will be cleared off if the profits will enable it to 
be. But I will say to the Senator that, so far as 
I am concerned—for I do not cover up anything 
—f would vote for this bill if a dollar never was 
to be returned to the Treasury, and think it the 
best investment that could be made. I would 
cover up nothing. I would vote $100,000 ,000 
to-morrow to make a Pacific railroad, if, in my 
judgment, it was necessary. 


Mr. BRAGG. So, sir, [ supposed the Senator 


would; and in using that phrase, I did not intend 
at all to impeach the Senator’s conduct here in 
the slightest degree. I had no reference to him. 
I supposed the bill was not framed by him; and 


without imputing anything to him, I hope I may | 
|| the States and Territories through which the road 
| passes. 
| obtain? They may obtain banking powers. There 


be allowed here to argue and show, if I can, that 
that is the effect of the bill, without impeaching 
him or anybody else. I disclaim anything of that 
kind. If such was the import of my language, 


I can assure the honorable Senator that it was | 


not my purpose to say or to insinuate anything 
of the kind here. 


That being necessarily the effect of the bill, if | 


a delay result from putting on this amendment, 
is that a consideration that ought to be weighed ? 
1 have already shown, I think, in point of fact, 


that there can be no delay; that the persons | 


named in the bill have the right to do all that 
they could do before these acts of incorporation 
are obtained, 
the acts of incorporation submitted to us? If this 
Government had the power, would it be pretended 


that we ought to make these donations without | 
having a proper bill before us? And why do we | 


notdo it now? Because it is thought that we 
cannot incorporate these gentlemen in the States 
and Territories; and that, necessarily, we must 
refer them to the States and Territories to obtain 
those corporate acts which are necessary to carry 
out the purpose of the bill. ‘That is it; simply 
because it is a want of power on the part of this 
Government. It is a°want of power, itis true; 
but we can require, we can make it a condition 
precedent to the vesting of the bounty of this 
Government in these corporations, that the cor- 


Now, why ought we not to have | 
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orate acts shall first be submitted to us, to ena- 
le us to see whether they are right and proper 


in themselves. That is all. Is there anything | 


wrong in that? 

One Senator tells me it will produce delay. 
Another Senator say# the Government will be 
amply secured, because the whole thing is to go 
before the Attorney General. The Senator from 
California says he does not wantany amendment, 
that he is for a Pacific railroad, he is for this bill 
and no other; or rather he is for any bill, and he 
is afraid to amend this bill because, perchance, it 
puts in jeopardy the passage of the Dill. Is that 
a sufficient reason? Is that a reason why we 
should abdicate our power hereentirely? I protest 
against it. Whenever I or any other gentleman 
offers an amendment here, he is held up es an 


enemy of the bill, and his purpose is said to be to | 


defeat it. ‘That was said the other day. 

Mr. BAKER. Will the Senator allow me a 
moment? 

Mr. BRAGG, Certainly. 

Mr. BAKER. We desire, when we consider 
thesearguments, to know—and I think it is proper 
and respectful that we should know—if the gen- 


tlemen who offer them will vote for the billat last, | 


if we put in their amendments. Will the honor- 
able Senator from North Carolina himself? 


asks, and I think I have answered it already. 


Mr. BAKER. I did not hear. 


Mr. BRAGG. Ihave answered it substantially; | 


but I have yet to learn that the test of an amend- 
ment here is whether a Senior, after his amend- 
ment is adopted, will vote for a particular meas- 


/ure. When, how, or with what propriety is that 


the test? I am free to say to the Senator that I 
do not think I can vote for the bill at all; but is 
that a réason why I should not undertake to per- 
fect the bill? Does that afford sufficient- reason 
to the Senate why they should not perfect the bill, 
if errors and imperfections are pointed out? And 
here I, and others, on every amendment that is 


offered, are met with that objection: ** Will you || 


vote for the bill? you are an enemy of the bill, 
and therefore we will keep you at a distance.’’ 
Sir, | protest against any such test as that. 

I say then, Mr. President, that without regard 


_ to the protection of the Government or the pay- | 


ment of this money, which the Senator from 
Massachusetts says never will be paid, and which 
he never expects to be paid,and which | think no 
man can have a reasonable hope ever will be 
paid; but with regard to the great interest of the 


| country, TI think this amendment should be put | 


on the bill. ‘The Senate is now legislating evi- 


dently fora great public highway—a commercial | 


highway—across the continent, and great public 


| interests are at stake. Here we are undertaking 


to put into the hands of a certain set of gentle- 
men, and such associates as they may select, 
such powers as they may be able to obtain from 


Who knows what ‘powers they may 


is no limit to the existence of the corporations 
by this act. They may be perpetuities; they may 
exist forever; and with one immense monopoly, 
connecting itself with other lines across the coun- 
try, in my humble opinion—and I say it with all 
earnestness and seriousness, and with full belief— 
such a corporation or corporations together would 


| wield an influence in this country that no other 


associated body, not excepting even the old Uni- 
ted States bank, ever did orcould wield. Yet we 
are to be told that we are not to see these acts, 
Why, says the Senator from California, no doubt 
the States and Territories will put proper guards 
upon those acts of incorporation. Have they 
done it before? No doubt money and influence, 
in a majority of instances, will obtain directly 
the opposite sort of provisions in these acts of 
incorporation. [say money and influence, in this 
day of ours, will obtain any kind of acts, from a 
great many of the Legislatures that we have in 
some of our Territories and our States. 

Mr. GWIN. Novtin our region. 

Mr. BRAGG. The Senator says not in his 
region. Ido not know that they are any better 
than we are on this side of the continent. I do 


| not know that they have given any evidence that 
| they are better or more honest than we are; and 


1} 
| 


| Mr. BRAGG. I will answer the Senator from || 
, Oregon with great pleasure. I do not see that 
there is the least pertinency in the question he || 


| 
| 
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, yet we liear of such things every day on this side 
of the continent; and I suppose, hearing so much 
about it, and seeing so much about it every day 

_ that there is some trath in what I do see and hear, 
for the newspapers are filled with it, that by lobby 

influences, money, and influence of one kind or 

| other, schemes are carried through, and after they 
are carried through, and it is too late to defeat 
them, we find that it was altogether wrong, alto. 
gether improper, that any such powers should 
have been delegated to any set of men. 
3ut the Senator says he 1s willing to trust them 
| Yes, sir; he is willing to trust anybody orany ge 

, of people if they will give him a railroad 16 {ho 
Pacific ocean, built at the expense of everybod y 
lse than his own constituents. That is it. [ think 
I may say that without doing any injustice tot); 
Senator, who has always worked hard for jis 
people, has done them a great deal of good s rvice, 


|, and [ hope that hereafter they will remember him 


for it. He has been a most faithful hard-workino 
public servant for them. But I stand ina different 
attitude; my people occupy a different position 
from his; and I think, when he wants to leaye 
everything without any checks on them to such 
bodies as the Legislatures of the States and 'Ter- 
ritories through which this road may pass, atleast 
we have the right here, those of us who by long 
to the old States on this side of the continent, to 
| ask that before we are tied hand and foot, we may 
see the laws which are passed to carry out the 
| purpose of this bill, and inasmuch as we cannot 
pass on them ourselves, to say afterwards if they 
do not suit us, ** you cannot have our money and 
our land.’’ That is all. It is a reasonable prop- 
osition; it produces no delay. It seems to me it 


|| is all right and fair. The great public interest 
'| requires that we should doit. As to the Goy- 


ernment’s being paid out of its mortgage, it is a 
| mere matter of moonshine. In every aspect in 
|| which | can view this question it seems to me that 
| the amendment ought to be adopted. It may be 


|| that lam wrong abeut it; but I submit the matter 


| to the Senate. 
| Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think this 
| is a proper amendment, and I shall vote for it. I 
| do not say I shall vote for the bill if it is in, but 
|| I should like it a great deal better if it was in. I 
|, think there ought to be some supervision of this 
| great affair before we pay the money; and | hope 
| we shall adopt the amendment. 
| Mr. LANE. Mr. President, there are a good 
| many amendments pending to this bill, and a good 
many more will be offered; and I desire to say 
| again that I Jook upon the resolutions offered by 
| the Senator from Kentucky as very important to 
this country; and I rise now to ask the Senate 
| to postpone the further consideration of this bill, 
and take up and consider the resolutions that I 
| have mentioned. I make that motion; and I hope 
| the Senate will postpone the consideration of this 
bill for to-day, for it is not certain after this when 
we shall have an opportunity to get up these res- 
| olutions. 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Baicut 
in the chair.) Does the Senator name the day to 
_ which he moves to postpone the bill? 
Mr. LANE. Any day for which there 1s no 
previous special order. ‘To-morrow there Is one 
—the bill for the admission of Kansas—and I do 
not want to interfere with that; but I will say the 
day after to-morrow, at one o’clock. — ; 
| ‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is moved to 
| postpone the further consideration of this bill until 
Thursday next, and make it the special order for 
that day, at one o’clock. 
Mr. GWIN. Asa friend of both measures, 
and intending to sustain both, I will merely ob- 
serve, that the way to dispatch the business of 
_ legislation is to proceed with one thing ata ume. 
' I think we shall accomplish more and make more 
| speed if we get through with one measure and then 
take up the other. As a majority of the Senate 
| indicated this morning that they would give this 
| measure the preference over the resolutions of the 
| Senator from Kentucky, | am willing to sit day 
and night until this question is disposed ot, and 
then go on with his proposition and dispose of it. 
| It shall not be delayed by any action of mine, 
either by speaking or by voting for early adjourn- 
ments. I want to sit here until we act on both 
| measures, and speedily; but I merely sugges! to 
|| the Senate that I think it will be dispatching bus!- 
| ness to go on now and dispose of this question, 
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* and then to take up the resolutions of the Senator | that are now at hazard are disposed of; and untl Now, why will I not vote for this bill in the 
h from Kentucky. As the Senate indicated this || this measure is disposed of, { musttell my friends |} present state of public affairs? Because the fatal 
r morning by a majority that they would give this from California | shall vote against their bill. || taference which Lam compelled to draw from the 
r, pill the preference, let us get clear of it, and then |} This 3 all, sir, that I propose to say. conduct of Senators here, showing such indiffer- 
y take up the Senator’s resolutionsandactonthem. || Mr.GWIN. I have but a word to say tn an- || ence, as I understand it, as it will be read by the 
ir Iam ready te vote for them at any time. It will | swer to the Senator from Kentucky. A majority || public, upon questions touching its very exist- 
y take me no time to make up my mind in regard || of the Senate having indicated that this measure || ence, induces me to believe that this Union is 
it to those resolutions. I can vote for them at any || should be taken up and acted on, I shall adhere || altogether insecure. Until that is assured to me, 
Js time. to that until the majority change’, because Llook || what do I want with railroads? What do I want 
id Mr. CRITTENDEN. I cannot think, Mr. || on this bill as of greater importance to the people with all the great improvements that would be- 
President, of voting for the Pacific railroad bill || of California than any other measure which can || come a mighty empire, when I see my country 
a. while this other measure is undetermined. It has come before the Senate; but I differ with the Sen- || broken up, and dwindled down into a set of petty 
et been said of old that men build as if they never ator entirely in another respect. if a majority | republics, it may be? 1 feel more like hiding my 
i expected to die. We seem to be acting as a na- || indicate otherwise, f will vote for his measure all || face than engaging In great improvements that, 
ly tion upon that hypothesis; we are proposing to || the time; and I am sorry that he votes against |) as I say, would become the Republic in its ancient 
ik build railroads, providing roads for future gener- || this bill because he cannot have the preference for || glory, and in its still greater future glories which 
it ations, When the very existence of our country is || his resolutions. I will vote for his proposition || | have hoped for. 
is indanger. Whenthe Union itself is reeling about when it comes up, whenever I can have a chance, Sir, lL am alive to but one subject here, and that 
ey like a drunken man, We are making provision for | but certainly I must stand by this measure as || is, the passage of measures that shall perpetuate 
m futurity and for posterity. I cannot vote for any || long as the Senate indicate a purpose to do so. || and secure to me and my children the blessings 
ig such measure atanysuchtime. Build upthe Union ] Mr.SIMMONS. What is the question now? and the benefits of this Union; and until you have 
nt first; then talk about building upa railroad. Then || The PRESIDING OFFICER. On postponing done that, all your other public affairs are to me 
n I will vote for this mgasure. want my friends |} this bill until Thursday next. | as trifles. So I shall consider them, including in 
ve from California to understand that, although I |} Mr. SIMMONS. [trust it will not be post- || that remark even this great measure of a railroad 
ch voted to-day for the indefinite postponement of || poned. I think the Senator from Kentucky must || to the Pacific ocean. Let us first make our Gov- 
r- this bill, 1am not its enemy. Ton prepared to || have altogether misapprehended the purpose of || ernment secure; rebuild that, and then talk about 
Ast vote for it when you make the Union stable enough || those who voted to take this bill up. It was with || works of improvement worthy of it. While you 
ng to afford the faintest promise that the work can || no view and no purpose of turning a deaf car to || leave that tottering and reeling, it is idleness, and 
to be executed, and that we shall have a nation to || the complaints of the people of this country on || the evidence of a perfect indifference, to go for- 
ay enjoy the benefits of it. It seemed to me very || other subjects at all. The time indicated for the |} ward in these works of internal improvement as 
lie solemn trifling before this people, that the Senate || consideration of this bill had come; and whatever || if you were assured of existence. It is like the 
lot should sit here legislating upon the making of || may be our anxiety and solicitude about the |; man on the edge of the grave trifling about his 
ey roads for future generations, and for a nation, || country, some of us think, at least, that such a || little, petty, worldiy affairs. The difference is 
nd when that nation is trembling upon a point be- {| Measure as this would have a healing tendency || great between my position and that of my friend 
p tween lifeanddeath. Yet the Senate preferred to | in these troublous times. It has appeared to me || from California, who says he will vote for my 
it act upon a railroad, rather than to act on these || all the while that the tremulous aspectof the Sen- || resolutions, taken up when they may be. I tell 
est measures calculated to give permanence to the || ate was what encouraged troubles abroad. Lhave || him I cannot vote for his. My measures tend to 
Dv Union itself. I ask my friends to consider what || not felt these apprehensions so keenly as some, I || perpetuate the Government; his tend to make an 
sa sort of intelligence is this to go out to a country || agree. I merely wished to correctany misappre- || improvement that would be only applicable to us 
in that is now trembling with anxiety upon the ques- || hension of our motives in voting to take up this || as a great nation, and useless to us even if com- 
has tions of peace or war, existence or non-existence || bill. The Senator from Kentucky, 1 know, wants | pleted, and perfectly impracticable for us to com- 
be as a nation, that they should sit here and with || nothing more than an intimation from me, that | || plete, if we are broken up—a fate which now so 
ter quiet indifference to the state of the country take || had no party purpose, or any other purpose than |/ imminently menaces us. That is the difference 
up a railroad bill? | to carry on the public business in a proper spirit. || between us. I cannot vote for his measure until 
his Sir, it is not only a neglect, in my opinion, of || We hid this amendment about ready to vote || I see my country secured, its existence, its union 
a the public interests; itis neglect of the public feel- || upon « week or ten daysago, perhaps. I did not || reéstablished, or at any rate secured. Then I 
but ing, and almostan insult to public feeling. When ane re were three men in the Senate who | can vote, and will vote, for this railroad bill; not 
1 revolution, and almost war, is going through one || would vote against it. I supposed it was so ob- || till then. 
this half of the country, spreading with fearful rapid- \| viously right in such a bill = this, that it would || The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
ope ity, this is the course the Senate of the United |} command universal assent—I mean the amend- || is on the amendment proposed by the Senator 
States takes in its awful dignity, in its awful pride || ment of the Senator from North Carolina. Now, || from North Carolina. 
ood of party predominance and power. It sits here || we have debated it almost half aday; and justas|} Mr. BRAGG. I should like to have the yeas 
ood and looks with indifference upon the country, and || we are going to vote on it, it is proposed to post- | and nays on thatamendment. [*Oh,no.”’] I 
say shows that indifference by attempting to legislate || pone the whole subject again. The next time it | withdraw the call. 
L by on mere ordinary questions, when the fate of the |} comes up, the debate will all be gone over again. |} Mr. GWIN. Lask for the yeas and nays on 
it to nation is depending and in peril. Is it intended, || That is my experience. Whatl have seen here || that amendment. 
nate gentlemen, fativaning Republican Senators,] to || convinces me that when we have up a bill of this || The yeas and nays were ordered. 
bill, show this spirit of indifference to public anxiety, importance, we had better do something with it Mr. HALE. I simply want to state that I 
at I to public feeling, to the fate of the country, and | while we have it before us. I believe that to- || have paired off on questions connceted with this 
ope the fate of the Union? Lhope not; and yet noth- || Morrow, or next day, the resolutions of the Sen- || railroad, with the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 
this ing could mark more strongly, or seem to mark || ator from Kentucky will be up. It has been my || Iverson.] 
‘hen more strongly, a temper and a disposition of that || intention, at some time or other, to say a few The question being taken on Mr. Braca’s 
res- sort. Sir, 1 will vote for no railroad bill while || wordsupon them, when I could get the floor; and |} amendment by yeas and nays, resulted—-yeas 31, 
the country is in the condition in which it now is. |} when there shall be a little more calmness, and || nays 15; as follows: 
1GHT I hardly know what it is that I would vote for || we have time to consider things coolly, and the || ypfas—Mesers. Bayard, Benjamin, Bragg, Bright, Clark, 
ay to concerning the nation, or touching the great na- galleries are not so full that the Senate is suffo- || Clingman, Crittenden, Doolittle, Durkee, Fessenden, Fitch, 
tional interest, until I know that 1 have a country |; cated, I shall try to say a word or two about the || Green, Grimes, Hunter, Johnson of Tennessee, Kennedy, 
is no and a nation. propositions of the Senator from Kentucky. To- || King, Lane, Mason, Nicholson, Pearce, Polk, Powell, 
. . | . | Pugh, Rice, Saulsbury, Sebastian, Simmons, Slidell, ‘en 
s one Mr. President, I do not want to say anything || day is a cool day, and I hope we shall come toa || pyck’ and Wilkinson-—31. q 
Ido further in relation tothis matter. Tam the friend || vote upon the amendments to this bill, and tryto | |NAYS—Mesers. Baker, Bingham, Cameron, Chandler, 
y the of the Pacific railroad. From the moment the perfect it as well as we can. | Dixon, Foot, Foster, Gwin, Harlan, Latham, Seward, Sut 
American people determined to extend their|| Mr. LANE. If it is the wish of the Senate to || 2® Wade, Wigfall, and Wilson—15. 
red to boundaries by conquest and by acquisition of || go on with this bill,as anxiousas I am aboutthe || So the amendment was agreed to. 
punt territory to the Pacific ocean, I set it down that || other matter, I withdraw my motion. i] Mr. BENJAMIN. I should like to add a little 
er for greatness was the object which this nation had || Mr. CRITTENDEN. I only wish to saya | clause, following the amendment just adopted: 
determined to attain; and I concluded thatit must || word in reply to my friend from Rhode Island. || Provided further, That Anitesh niiabadlinaiadcl vaiaia tun 
sures, pay all the taxes necessary to that greatness. It || He indicates a purpose of speaking on my reso- || corporation organized as aforesaid, exercise any banking 
ly ob- must open an internal communication by railroad || lutions at some time or other. I hope he will; for || powers, or issue any paper intended to be eirculated as 
ss of vith our country on the Pacific. I have been || there is no measure which I take to heart, that [ |; money. 
‘ume. prepared from that moment to give m sanction |} am notalways anxious to hear him upon. I know | The amendment was arreed to. 
more tothe measure. I never expected individuals to || his integrity, and [ know his patriotism. He may ‘ nein sate - cas 
id then pay the expense of it. I never regarded it asa || be mistaken sometimes, as I am often; but | know Mr. BRAGG. I had prepared a similar amend- 
senate private speculation. However it might nomi- || his purposes are always patriotic and good. Ido | Ment that. lhe adoption of that amendment 
e this nally assume the form of a private corporation, I || not questiqn the purposes of any of my associates renders a part of the amendment I intended to 
of the always contemplated that the expense of it wasto || here; but I say the proceeding of this morning | offer unnecessary. But I desire to offer an amend- 
t day be paid out of the public Treasury. I considered || will indicate to the country, and it will be so in- | ent limiting the existence of these corporations. 
f, and that the nation had determined on that measure; || terpreted, asa fatal indifference to the great public I will leave the time blank, so that the Senate 
tof Ut. twas necessary to connect the distant portions || interests that now touch its very existence. When | °°" fill it up should they think proper to adopt 
mine, of our vastempire. We had obtained territory || the people read that you preferred to act on a rail- the amendment. It is to insert, at the end of the 
ourn- on the Pacific; and in obtaining it we impliedly || road bill, which will be utterly useless, utterly last amendment, the following: 
both acquiesced in all the measures necessary to main- | vain, if the Union is to be destroyed, rather than || _ Nor have a corporate existence exeeeding a term of — 
est to ‘ain it and to hold it together; and Iam not un- || upon measures calculated to secure the permanence || 1°*** 
bust- 'rlendly tothe measure. Iam an advocate of it, | of that Union, they will consider you as insensi-\| Mr.WILSON. I hope the Secretary will read 
stony Ut hot now, sir—not until the greater interests || ble to the one, and very regardful of the other. || that proposition again. 
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Mr. FESSENDEN. Let it be read in con- 
nection, so that we can understand it. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 

Provided further, That the said persons and thelr asso- 
ciates shall not be or become vested with any grant, right, 
or interest intended to be secured by the provisions of this 
act otherwise than in a corporate character and capacity, 
to be first acquired by them, or such of them as shall ac- 
cept the terms and conditions of this act, within the ter 
ritoria! and State jurisdictions into and through which the 
railroad contemplated by this act shall be constructed; 
nor until said acts of incorporation shall have been sub 
mitted to, and approved by, the Congress of the United 
States: dnd provided further, That, under no circum 
stances, shall the corporations organized as aforesaid exer 
cise any banking powers, or issue any paper intended to 
be circulated as money, nor have a corporate existence 
exceeding aterm of — years. 


Mr. CLARK. If the honorable Senator from 
North Carolina will allow me, 1 should like to in- 


quire who is going to hold the property after the | 


expiration of those years? What is to become 
of it, and who is to manage it? 

Mr. BRAGG. I suppose it would be like every 
other corporation. I presume there is not a per- 
petuity of that kind in this country. 

Mr. CLARK. I will say to the honorable Sen- 
ator that the charter of all these railroads are per- 
petual in my country. I never knew one of them 
to be limited. 


Mr. BRAGG. 


None of them are perpetual in 


mine, and hence the difference between the Sen- | 


ator and myself. 

Mr. CLARK. 
We have a provision in our States that the Legis- 
Jatures may alter, amend, or repeal; but we never 
limit them; and unless there isan occasion for re- 
pealing them, which I never knew, the charter 
runs directly on. ‘The property is controlled by 
the corporators; and it ought to be so here, it 
seems tome. We should provide that we may 


It will create great confusion. | 


correct abuses and control the charters, but let the 


corporations go on. 
Mr. BRAGG. I was aware of the difference 


between the charter or acts of incorporation which | 


it ig usual to grantin New England and those 
granted in my section of the country. | wasaware 
that the clause which the honorable Senator men- 
tions was usually inserted there; but in no case is 
it inserted in corporate acts withus. Individuals 
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The States are usually careful on that subject. I || line of railroad and the property would pass to 
presume these charters will provide not only the | individuals having no right to exercise the privi- 
proper safeguards with regard to the protection || leges which the old company had exercised, | 
of persons and property, but also with regard to || am coming to that point. hen the honorable 
the limitation of time, if they judge it necessary; || Senator from Maine will see that when, by an 
but is it a matter really of any interest to the | application either on the part of the @Xisting com- 
United States? They will exist as charters in || pany, or on the part of any other persons, or by 
Territories to become States; not as charters || aninsertion in the charters of the companies when 
granted by the United States. they are formed, as they are proposed to be 

Mr. BRAGG. The amendment having been |, formed now, their property is sold, it may, whey- 
adopted, which I first offered, | admit I do not | ever itbecomes necessary to wind up the concern 
regard the present amendment of that importance ~ into the hands of such new company as may 
I did at first, because Congress will obtain the con- | have it, or it may be renewed to the old company, 


trol, to some extent, over these acts of incorpora- || What I want to guard against is a perpetuity 


tion. But, sir, we are legislating for a work in || which will exist forever. If nothing of that kind 
which the whole country is interested. It may | should be done, if no new act of incorporation 
be that the States and Territories will put the par- || should be passed by any of the States or Territo- 
ties named in this bill, under proper restrictions; |) ries through which this road is built, I admit it 
but we have no assurance that they will do it. It | would be derelict property at the end of the term 
may be said it will be their interest to do it; but |, ifthe corporation did not sellit. We know they 
a part of these acts of incorporation are to be ob- || would sell it, though. It would be derelict prop- 


| tained from States, and a part from Territorial || erty afterwards, in whatever way the laws of the 


standing of the matter ? 


| these roads. 


with us;are not willing to accept such terms in || 


any corporate act. 


They are not willing to run | 


the risk, and hence it is that we usually limit the | 


term for which the franchise is granted by the 
corporate act to be enjoyed. 

I was going ona little further. Ido not see 
how the idea of the Senator can be carried out 
here at all, for 1do not suppose that Congress has 
a right to retain orexercise any such poweras he 
suggests to eXist in corporate acts In his section 


| to amend this bill, by striking out that part of it 


of the country, or as he thinks ought to be incor- || 


porated into this bill. 
company has obtained an act of incorporation 
from one of the States of this Union, how Con- 
gress, by any reserved power, can alter that act. 
Can it alter it by taking away from it any of the 
franchises granted by the State, or by taking 
away from it any of ils properties 
as that cannot be done by Congress, at least in 
my humble opinion. It has no power to do it, 
even witha reservation of such power in this bill. 
Such a reservation, being illegal in my opinion, 
would only be void. 

Well, sir, presented to my mind in that aspect, 
the next question with me was, whether we ought 
to allow a company of this kind, especially of the 
very large means which it ought to possess, which 
it is necessary for it to possess, and therefore of 
the influence which it would necessarily exercise, 
to have powers granted to it which would amount 
to a perpetuity. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Will the Senator allow 
me to ask him a question just there? 

Mr. BRAGG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. It is this: this bill con- 
templates, | suppose, or we contemplate In all 
these proceedings in regard to it, that the time 
will come some Ume or other when all these Ter- 
ritories shall become States. Now what is it to 
us to provide anything with reference to the time ? 
We give a certain amount of money. We pro- 
vide for its repayment. That is all the iaterest 
we have in it, so far as that is concerned. Is it 
not the business of the States and the Territories 
to look out with reference to the time, the dura- 
tion of the charter, rather than ours? It would 
be of no consequence to us one way or the other. 


Such a thing | 


I cannot imagine, after a | 


| winds up its affairs has. 


| 


|| which the Attorney General can frame a mort- 


/a term of years, the honorable Senator 


Legislatures. We do not know what kind of acts |} State in which the property was situated provided, 
may be obtained. We have undertaken to con- || I can see no objection, therefore, to limiting these 
trol them in one respect; and I think it will nar- || corporations to a term of years. Senators can 
row down the subjects which will have to be con- || make ita long one. Without that, I do not see 
sidered by Congress hereafter, upon the approval || that this Government will have any control over 
of these charters, if we adopt the amendment || them; I do not believe you can reserve any power, 
which I now offer, limiting the existence of these |} or exercise any power, to modify any of the cor- 
corporations to a term of years. Senators may |) porate acts which they may obtain,and you will 
make ita very long one, seventy-five, one hun- || have no power over them at all. 
dred, or more years. | While Ll am up, if Ido not over-fatigue the 
Mr. FESSENDEN. Will the Senator excuse || Senate, I may say another word in relation to 
me for making another suggestion to him; because || another part of the bill,on that subject. It is 
we are aiming at the same thing, the full under- | provided in this bill, that if this first corporation 
] does not carry out the purposes of this act, and 
| comply with all the conditions of the grant— 





Mr. BRAGG. Yes, sir. \| ! 
Mr. FESSENDEN. It is this: we are to be || what?) Why, in the first place, that they shall 
repaid by certain services to be performed by || forfeit all right under it. IT admit that this Gov- 
Suppose there should be a limita- || ernment has a right to exact that forfeiture, or 
tion, and the charters that are obtained from the || tO make it a condition precedent to granting the 
several Territories and States, whatever they may || land; and if the condition is a lawful one, then 
be, should expire before we are repaid, before || She would have a right to withhold the property 
we have received back our money: what condition that had not been used, and had not been ex- 
shall we be in then? It strikes me our interest is || pended. The land or money unexpended she 
the other way. would have a right to withhold. But the act goes 
Mr. BRAGG. I will answer the honorable on further to say, that in that case the non-com- 
gentleman with pleasure. I think not. I differ i} pliance with the provisions of this act shall result 
with him. In the first place, we are to have a || 11 forfeiture of the franchises and entire property 
mortgage on the road. of the corporation. This Government has no 
Mr. FESSENDEN. right to exact any such franchise. How would 
the limits of the charter. | you go about it? Here is a corporation. The 
Mr. BRAGG. Yes, sir; but I will come to that’|| act establishing it is granted by a State. How 
directly, if the honorable Senator will have pa- || can the United States exact any forfeiture of that 
tience. In the first place, we are to have a mort- || franchise? How can you take the corporate 
gage on the road. Now, I shall propose further || property that has been acquired by condemnation 
or by gift from the States? Here is the State of 
relating to the mortgage which provides that the | Texas, for instance, which, in a part of this bill, 
Government shall be reimbursed by the work || gives sixteen sections of land per mile. You 
done for the Government. I want a full lien, a || cannot do it, sir. That is all a delusion. it is 
full first mortgage upon the road; and I think it || 8 proposition on the part of this bill to take from 
ought tobe. I know no reason why it ought not || the first corporation and give it to another cor- 
to be. One gentleman says that he never expects || poration, and upon such terms and provisions 
the Government to be reimbursed. Another one || and qualifications as Congress may provide. It 
—the one who has mainly charge of this bill— |) 18 all idle. It amounts to nothing, at least, in my 
says he thinks it will be reimbursed. Well, sir, || #umble judgment; and I think that every law i 
if it will, let us have this bill in a condition in || in the Senate, when he considers the matter, will 
|| come to the same conclusion. 
gage, so that the Government may be ultimately || _ Hence, sir, we must look to the ——— 
paid; not that I want to see this work sold out || first organized, and see that proper — res 
before it gets built and has gone into operation at || Proper provisions are made in regard to the ext 
all, or perhaps at any time, but with a mortgage 


It cannot exist beyond 





|| cation of their power. The expectation held out, 
of that kind, and with the amendment | propose || according to the provision of this bill, that ey 
adopted limiting the existence of the company for _do not comply with these terms, whatever 1s 
? does granted to them, franchises, property and all, - 
Maine, I think, will see at once, as able a lawyer |} Whatever they may hold at the time aor ee 
as he is, that the Governmentcould foreclose that || guilty of the act of forfeiture, is ae ag 
mortgage at any time, and be reimbursed its || passes to a new company, 1s futile an . on 
money. That is what I mean, sir. And if the || amounts to nothing. All this enemas om 
other amendment be adopted which I have sug- | do is to withhold any further ST ciak 
vested, and which I think ought to be adopted, || money, or any further land; and a aca 
he will then see the propriety of the one I have || We should guard this bill carefully. Seahem , 
offered; at least, that it is not objectionable in the || objections. I have pointed out some 0 ee Ho 
point of view which he has stated. — think it would be decidedly safer, ee — 
But again: in reply to what has fallen from the limit the term for which these corporate acts 
Senator from New Hampshire. He says, What || to be allowed to go into effect able Senator 
is to become of this property when the term of || Mr. CLARK. Will the honora aa <a 
years expires? Why sir, the corporation would | from North Carolina allow me to make 
pave a right to sell it,as every corporation which || GUITy! Aeee 
Banking institutions, || _Mr.GREEN. Allow me to make a sugge 
railroad companies, and other corporations, all || tion. - 
wind up their affairs, and the corporate property Mr. CLARK. Certainly. | dina 
is disposed of. It might be said that here are no Mr. GREEN. We cannot possibly gett 2 me 
persons who can exercise the franchise, and the !! the bill to-night, and it is necessary that we s 
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have a short exccutive session. I will not make 
the motion without the Senator’s consent. Can 
] make that motion? 

Mr. LATHAM. I hope this amendment will 
be disposed of before the Senator makes that mo- 
tion. It will take but a moment. 

Mr. GREEN. You carnot get through this 
bill to-night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Doées the Sen- 
ator insist on his motion. 

Mr. GREEN. I have no right to make the 
motion without the consent of the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. CLARK. If I supposed this amendment 
would take any time, I would give way; but I 
should prefer to have a vote on the amendment. 
I simply want to make a suggestion, and inquire of 
the honorable Senator from North Carolina if he 
does not desire this road gif it is built, and if it goes 
into operation, to continue to exercise its privil- 
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at the end of fifty or one hundred years—just pre- | 


cisely as much in one case as the other. | think 
it is for the advantage of the Government to have 
as good a charter as possible, and to have it as 
long as possible, so that it shall not be subjected 
to interruptions. Now, I will submit to the hon- 
orable Senator to let this amendment go for the 
present, and see if we cannot insert one of that 
Kind in the bill. 

Mr. BRAGG. I will withdraw the amendment 
with a great deal of pleasure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment is withdrawn. 


Mr. BENJAMIN. 


I desire to offer an amend- 


ment in accordance with some remarks | made | 


the other day, for the purpose of relieving this 
bill of the feature of monopoly stamped upon its 
face, and leaving the right to subscribe to this 


| corporation open to the public, instead of being 


eges and do the business so long as it may be | 


found for the public good? I think he will say 
certainly he does. He saysat the end of acertain 
time they may sell out. Then I ask him why 
should he desire them to sell out? 

Mr. BRAGG. If the Senator will allow me, I 
will answer that inquiry which he puts to me. 

Mr. CLARK. Ceruiinly. 

Mr. BRAGG. I do not know what may occur. 
Every day ’s experience here—and thatexperience 
has been a very short one—the experience of my 
whole life, lam sure, teaches me that, to grant 


powers which you cannot afterwards reclaim, is | 


athing that ought always to be done sparingly 


and cautiously. Now, sir, 1 know notwhat power | 
thiscorporation or these corporations may acquire. | 


I know not how they may wicld or exercise 
them. Thave said that, in a certain contingency, 
it might become a great, monstrous, overspread- 


ing, powerful corporation, that would wield and 


exercise an influence in the country that has never | 


I want 
Ido not want it to exist 


been wielded or exercised here before. 
some check upon it. 
forever—not that I would destroy the road, not 
that | would break it up at all; but at the end of 
that time, we should be enabled to see how these 
powers had been exercised. If they had been 
abused, why, of course, this combination and 
this power would be broken up, and new checks 
and new guarantees would be placed over it. I 
have no idea the road will be broken up at all. It 
might go into new hands; but a great highway 
of this kind, when once in operation, I submit to 
the honorable Senator there is not the slightest 
danger that it would ever come to an end. 

We are talking now about the public. Thatis 
a matter which may concern the stockholders; 
but so far as the public is concerned, I have never 


known, and I venture to say the Senator has never | 
known, a railroad once built, although the first | 


company who builtit proved to be insolvent, which 


wasnotkeptgoing. [have known severalinstances || 
of failure; I have known cases of railroads going | 


down entirely; but they have always been recon- 
structed under some new company, perhaps with 
some modified powers. 
to be public highways, such a thing as that, | 
think, never has existed in the country, and never 
will occur. ‘That is my answer. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it seems to me 
when we have provided in this bill that these 


charters shail be submitted to our approval before || 


this grant could take effect, we guard against any 
abuse that may be contained in those charters. 


Then, if we were to provide in this bill that this | 
grant shall be made upon condition that the Con- || 
gress shall have power to législate to correct | 


abuses, we put a much more effectual guard upon 
it,and one which may operate earlier than the 
one suggested by the honorable Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. BRAGG. Does the Senator think Con- 
gress has such power? 

Mr. CLARK. I think it may make the grant 
upon the condition that they shall not take the 
benefit of this grant unless on those terms. 


_ Mr. BRAGG. There is nothing of that kind 
in the bill now. 


But as for their ceasing | 


confined to those persons only named in the bill, 
or their friends. I propose to strike out, in the 
thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth lines of the first sec- 
tion, the words, ‘*a majority of such grantees 
shall admit as their associates,’’ and to insert the 


|| words, ** shall choose to associate with them, and 


| become with them subscribers and corporators 
| for that purpose, as hereinafter provided.’? The | 


The amend- | 


| purpose of that amendment is to allow outsiders | 
| to choose whether they will come in, instead of 


Mr. CLARK. I know there is nothing of that | 


ind in the bill now, but there should be before it 
passes; because they can just as well take the grant 


Upon the terms that Congress shall have the right | 


‘0 correct abuses, as they can upon the terms that 
Ongress shall have the right to put an end to it 


| 
| 


| 


| for next Monday. 


leaving the insiders to choose whom they will ex- 
clude. 

Mr. SEWARD. 
on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I move that the Senate 
adjourn. 


I ask for the yeas and nays | 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate | 


adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tvespay, January 15, 1861. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer 
by the Chaplain, Rev. Tuomas H. Srockron. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
TELEGRAPHIC NIGHT SIGNALS. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid 
before the House a report from the Secretary of 
the Navy, concerning the Coston telegraphic night 
signals, called for by resolution of the House of 
Representatives, of 9th January, 1861; which was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 


INDIAN DEFICIENCIES—-EIGHTH CENSUS. 
The SPEAKER also, by unanimous consent, 


laid before the House a communication from the | 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting estimates | 


for deficiencies in the Indian service, and for the |) 


expenses of taking the eighth annual census; 
which was referred to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THIRTY-TIIREE. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I notice from the reading 


| of the Journal that the report of the special com- 


mittee of thirty-three was made the special order 
I desire that it shall be the 
special order only after the morning hour, so that 
the ordinary business may go on. I understand 
that that was the understanding of the House 
yesterday. 

Mr. FLORENCE. 

The SPEAKER. 


It was so stated. 
If there be no objection, it 


| will be understood that the special order will be 


only after the morning hour. 
There was no objection. 


TERRITORIAL BUSINESS. 
Mr. GROW. To-day was set apart for terri- 
torial business. I find, myself now in a worse 
predicament even than I was the other day. It 


was agreed that three days should be allowed for 
debate on the Army bill, and gentlemen are, of 


course, very anxious to improve that time. I | 


| am not disposed to interfere with the wish of the 


House in that regard. I ask, therefore, that 
Tuesday and Wednesday, two weeks from to- 
day and to-morrow, be set apart fur the consider- 
ation of territorial business, provided that the 


special order for next week be disposed of by | 


that time, and if not, the two days immediately 
succeeding those. 


There being no objection, it was so ordered. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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OREGON AND WASILINGTON WAR DEBT. 

Mr. STOUT. I ask the unanimous consent of 
the House to offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the bill of this House for the payment of 
the Oregon and Washington war debt be made the special 
order for ‘Tuesday, the 24th instant. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I must object to that. 

Mr. STOUT. Lhope the gentleman will not 
interpose any objection of that kind, but will let 
the bill come up and be disposed of. If it is to 
be defeated—if we are to be denied the payment 
of this debt—let it be done after a fair and ‘legiti- 
mate hearing of the case before the House. ‘The 
gentleman knows that the State which is asking 
the payment of this just debt is represented upon 
this floor by a single Representative; and lam 
not prepared to meet the kind of opposition which 


| the gentleman seems disposed to urge to the bill, 
| I trust he will not insist upon opposition of this 
| character, but will meet the question on its mer- 





ils. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I honor the gentleman 
from Orezon for the zeal with which he urges the 
interests of his constituents; and | bear my tes- 
timony with pleasure to his zeal and fidelity; but, 
from my knowledge of the nature of these claims, 
I should be doing injustice to myself if I did not 
object to his resolution. 

Mr. STOUT. It requires unanimous consent 
to have the resolution acted upon at this time, I 
believe. 

The SPEAKER. It does. 

THE CRITTENDEN COMPROMISE. 
Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I ask the unan- 


imous consent of the House to present a memo- 
rial from twelve thousand citizens of Baltimore, 
of all political parties, praying the passage of the 
resolutions introduced by Mr. Critrenpen in the 
Senate. TI hope the House will allow me to sa 
that if they desire to tranquilize the public ated, 
and to immortalize themselves, they cannet doit 
more effectually than by the passage of these 
resolutions. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 
in order? 

The SPEAKER. It is not in order. 

The memorial was laid upon the table. 


Is debate 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. BURCH, by unanimous consent, submit- 
ted the following resolution; which was read, 
considered, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be in- 
structed to inquire into the necessity and propriety of so 
extending the eastern boundary line of the State of Cali 
fornia as to include within the limits and jurisdiction of 
said State that portion of western Utah known 1s Washoe; 
and, if deemed expedient, to report a bill therefor. 


PAY OF A STENOGRAPHER. 
Mr. BARR, by unanimous consent, submitted 
the following resolution; which was read, con- 
sidered, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee of Accounts audit the 


| accounts of the stenographer employed by the select com- 


mittee appointed on the 20th of March, 1860, to investigate 
the contract for work on store No. 12 Broad street, New 
York, at the rate of four dollars a day, for the time that he 
was employed by said committee. 

Mr. DUNN. I desire to present the proceed- 
ings of a public meeting in my district. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I object; all 
these proceedings can be presented under the 
rules, 

ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the rules be 

suspended, and the House resolve itself into 


the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. Wasnevrne, of Illinois, in the chair,) and 
resumed the consideration of the Army appro- 
priation bill, upon which Mr. Reacan was enti- 
tled to the floor. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Chairman, we stand in the 
resence of greatevents. When Congress assem- 
led some weeks ago, the control of the condition 

of the country wasinitshands. I came here with 
a full knowledge of the deep discontent that pre- 
vailed in a portion of the States, and I felt then sat- 


| isfied—as all must be satisfied now—that they in- 
i 


tended to insist unconditionally and unalterably 





a 


| 
14 
i 
( 
| 





ekhinl 


upon being secured in their constitutional rights in 
the Union, or on going out of it for the sake of 
seclf-preservation. I came here with the hope that 
such measures might be brought forward by those 
who had the power to control this question, as 
would assure the people of the South that they 
mightexpect future security for their rights in the 
Union. I believe that if the Republican members 
had manifested, at the beginning of this session 
of Congress, a purpose to respect simply the con- 
stitutional rights of all the States and of their peo- 


ples all these difficulties might, before this time, | 


rave been settled. I do not mean to be under- 
stood, in making that remark, as indicating that 
it would have been necessary for them to have 
acceded to any extravagant or unreasonable de- 
mands. Such demands would not have been made, 
unless they deem it extravagant and unreasonable 
to insist upon plain, specific guarantees of those 
rights which were assuredly secured to us under 
the present Constitution as it was formed, and 
which have been secured to us by the action of 
all departments of the Federal Government down 
to this time. This, I believe, was the condition 
of things when Congress assembled at the begin- 
ning of this session. In view of the fact that Re- 
mblican members of Congress have held sullenly 
aa and have neither proposed nor accepted any 
compromise, but have declared that they have 
none to make, four States are now out of the 
Union; and many others are in rapid motion to 
go out. Unless something can now be done to 
arrest this movement, there will be but few south- 
ern States, if any, acknowledging allegiance to 
the Federal Government on the 4th of March 
next. 

This state of things having been produced, what 
can change it? I cannotsay now that itis possible 
to arrest the movement. It is certainly all but 
impossible now to arrest it. It is my duty to 
spenk on this occasion as | would speak in the 
presence of the future—as [ would speak in the 
wesence of the calamities invoked on this people 
e the action of this Congress, and by a portion 
of the States of the Union. Nomen on the face 
of the earth, atany period of the world’s history, 
were ever charged with a more solemn responsi- 
bility than that which rests to-day on the Amer- 
ican Congress. 
calm deliberation; not for the maintenance of mere 
partisan supremacy, but for the ascendency of pa- 
triousm; not for the domination of the one party 
nnd the overthrow of the other, but for a consti- 
tutional Union based an the action of the people, 
and on the support of a Government friendly to 
all its parts; not nurturing and fostering the one 
and hostile to the other, but just and fair to all 
alike. These are the great principles which should 
animate our action if we intend to preserve the 
Union. On the other hand, if fifteen States come 
here—minority as they may be in Congress, in 
the popular masses, in wealth and power-+telling 
you ef their discontents, and the cause of them, 
and if you tender no olive branch, no conciliation, 
but sternly deny them their constitutional rights, 
and tender them on the one hand submission to 
ruin, and on the other powder and ball, who is it 
that does not know what their decision will be, 
whatever may be the consequences? 

Is there a cause for this discontent? It has 
been interrogatively suggested that there was 
none. It has been partially admitted by others 
that there is some cause. This is no time to come 
here and suppose that, by special pleading and in- 
genious statements of the cause of controversy, we 
can change the judgment of posterity as to the atti- 
tude of public affairs in these times. Itis beneath 
the dignity of the statesman; it is beneath the 
dignity of the men who control events, to resort 


It calls not for passion, but for | 


now to special pleading to misrepresent the cause | 


of the grievances which now exist. History will 
tell what those causes are. All of you know 


to-day what they are. For twenty years the anti- | 


slavery strength has been 
States of this Confederacy. In recent years it has 
become aggressive. The question tendered to 
the people of the South is well expressed in the 
language of the President elect—that this agita- 
tion must go on until the northern mind shall rest 
in the belief that slavery is put in a condition ot 
ultimate extinction. That was his sentiment. 
That is the sentiment of the great leaders of that 
party. I presume that few members of that party 
would to-day, in their place, deny that such was 

a 


rowing in the free 


TH 
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its purpose. I take it for granted, that we may | 


acton the presumption that that is its purpose. 
What justice is there in that? Let us, for one 
moment, revert to the history of the Government 
to know whether it is just in it to assume the re- 
sponsibility of so grave an act. I need hardly 
say that, at the date of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, each of the thirteen colonies of the 
Union was slaveholding. At the date of the 


formation of the Federal Constitution, twelve | 


years after that, twelve of the thirteen States of 
the Union were slaveholding States. Is it to be 


presumed that twelve out of thirteen States made | 


a Constitution which was intended to recognize 
slaves as freemen and equals? 
ing too much of human credulity to believe such 
a proposition. If anything were necessary to 
repel the idea, itis supplied by the bare fact that 
the convention which fram-d this Constitution, 
and gave it to us as the charter of our rights and 
liberties, provided in it for keeping open the Afri- 


can slave trade for twenty years after the forma- | 


| tion of that Constitution, so that the white race 


might go on under authority of the Constitution 


and acquire a larger amount of property in negro | 


slaves. The interests of a portion of the States 
were found not to require African slavery; and 
these States disposed of their negroes, not so nu- 
merous then, it is true, as they were in some of 


the more southern States. Then they made their 


States what they call free States. The southern 
States raised no objection, and had-no right to 
raise any objection, that these States had chosen 


| for themselves to exclude negro slavery; but they 


had rights under the Federal Constitution—the 
right to protection and security—which it was their 
duty to insist upon. ‘That is all they have done. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I cannot dwell longer upon 
this portion of our history; but [ will ask atten- 
tion to another feature of this question. | invoke 
the attention of Republicans for a moment, to 
what would be the result of the success of their 
doctrines if they will not cease this agitation until 
they can rest in the belief that negro slavery is 
- in process of extinction. But, before I do it, 

wish to make one remark, not altogether con- 


| nected with my argument; but which may not be 


unserviceable. We have for years back heard of 
what is termed the irrepressible conflict. It has 
emanated from men who have been eulogized for 
their statesmanship and their learning. It rested 
on the idea of irrepressible hostility between the 
interests and institutions of States of the Union. 
It has been invoked for partisan success and for 
sectional prejudice. It has culminated too soon 


| for its authors. And here, to-day, behold the fruits 
of the irrepressible conflict. Every man who looks 


forward with an eye to the interests and hopes of 
the country, has foreseen what the irrepressible 
conflict meant—thatit meant subjugation and hu- 
miliation to the South, or the dissolution of the 
Union. You have reached now its logical end. 


| Are you, then, longer prepared to eulogize a doc- 
| trine, and eulogize its authors, which has brought 


upon us so precipitately such fruits as these? 
But to the point to which I was calling atten- 
tion. Llask Republicans to-day—and I would to 
God I could throw my voice to every city and 
town and village and hamlet in the whole North, 
and could be heard by every citizen there, and 


| answered by all—to trace the history of the Af- 


| inevery country and every clime, from their na- || 
|| tive barbarism in Africa to slavery in Brazil and | 
the West Indies, and everywhere else-that you | 


rican race through all the centuries of the past, 


find them, and then come to the southern States, 
and compare the condition of the negroes there 
with their condition anywhere else, and answer 
me if they are notin the enjoyment of more peace, 
more blessings, and everything that gives con- 
tentment and happiness, than any other portion 
of that race, bond or free, at any other age or in 
any ether portion of the world? Will any man 
deny that they are? And if they are, is it the 
part of philanthropy to turn them back to the 
condition of the rest of their race, and, in doing 
se, destroy the hopes and the social and political 
future of fifteen States of this Confederacy? Then, 
again, | would ask this other question: Suppose 
these slaves were liberated; suppose the people 
of the South would to-day voluntarily consent to 
surrender $3,000,000,000 of slave property, and 
send their slaves at their own expense into the 
free States; would yeu accept them as freemen and 


It would be ask- | 
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citizens in your States? [** No!” ** no!’ from the 
Republican side of the House.} You dare not 
answer me that you would. You would fight ys 
with all the energy and power of your States for 
twenty years, before you would submitto it. And 
4) yet you demand of us to liberate them, to sur. 
render this $3,000,000,000 of slave property, to 
dissolve society, to break up social order, to ruin 
our commercial and political prospects for the 
future,and still toretain suchan clementamong us. 

Again: [ ask you, do you believe, one of you— 
does any Republican in this Union believe this 
day that, if you could purchase a separate Tery;- 
tory, occupied by no human being, if you could 
liberate all the slaves to-day, take them to that 
| Territory, frame a government for them, and give 

them money to start it—do you believe that, for 

one year, or in any future period, those negroos 

could maintain a govegnment in peace, giving 
|| Security to life and person, and prosperity and 

repose to society? I venture to say there is not 
a Republican in this Union who would hazard his 
reputation by answering that question in the af. 
firmative. And yet, in religion’s name, in God's 
name, in the name of justice and humanity, you 
are invoking every feeling that can stir the hearts 
| of the people to press on with your irrepressible 
conflict; never halting, never stopping to consid r, 
as all statesmen must consider, the relative con- 
dition and capacities of the races; and what is to 
be the end of the conflict which you invoke, with 
the certainty, on your part, that it must result in 
breaking up this Republic, or in the subjugation 
and the infliction upon the South of the worst 
despotism that can be forced upon any country. 
| J aioe you with all the earnestness of my na- 
| ture; I address you in the name of humanity, in 
the name of our common country, and of the 
cause of civil liberty. 

Again: if 1 wanted experience to prove the 
truth of my supposition that such would be the 
calamitous effect of carrying your principles to 
| their ultimate results, the history of the past fur- 
nishes that experience. In 1793, when red repub- 
licanism assumed its reign in France, and the wild 
delusion of unrestrained liberty seized upon the 
| minds of the masses, there was a wretched fanatic 
| who undertook to proclaim the equality of every 
human being, and he proposed the liberation of 
the slaves in the French West India colonies. 
The idea chimed in with the popular delusions of 
|| the day, and a decree was passed that al! the slaves 
| should be free. The aiteniee would not accept 
| the decree, and did not until the army of France 
| was brought into requisition, and the slaves were 
set at liberty. But, what was the result to the 
colonies? Great Britain, catching the contagion 
|| from France, determined upon the policy of lib- 
| erating the slaves in her West India colonies; 
| but she was a little more humane and liberal. She 
| did make compenstaion to the owners of the slaves 
| liberated, to the amount of, perhaps, one eighth 
(of their value. But what was the fruit of those 
| decrees to the colonies interested ? What was the 
result of conferring the boon of freedom upon the 
| African race in thesg colonies? Whiat was the 
condition of these a rw prior to the execution 
of these decrees? They were the homes of civil- 
ization, contentment, prosperity, and happiness; 
their farms were cultivated, their cities were alive 
with business, their ports were covered with the 
| canvas of the fleets of all nations, bearing to and 
fro the commerce of the world. : 5 

Those decrees were passed. What followed? 
The white race was exterminated by all the 1m- 
plements and modes of cruelty and torture that 
"ingenuity and bafbarism could invent. Yes, sit, 
exterminated. The fields then glowing under the 
hand of industry soon went back into jung, 
inhabited by the wild beasts of the forest; grass 
_ grew in the streets of their cities, and me * 
| parted from their ports to return no more. ANC 
| they have gone on in this experiment of liberty 
| from revolution to revolution, carnage succeeding 
| carnage, until at this time they have relapsed a 
| and present a spectacle of savage African barbar- 








ism. Gentlemen of the Republican party, ®'° 
you now prepared to go on in your aggressions 
until you have inaugurated the same scenes t 
| your southern brethren? [say your brethren, 
for hundreds and thousands of them are you! 
;| common kindred, living in the enjoyment ot - 
| blessing of the same system of Government, = 
|| enjoying the presperity common to our peopic- 
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Are you prepared to inaugurate a system which 1] 


can only end in such aresult? Are you prepared 

toattempt to force us by fire and sword to submit 

to such a fate as this? 
Your people have lived in the habitual violation 


of the Constitution and laws of Congress, for | 


many years, to our serious injury, and we have 


never invoked the doctrine of Federal coercion | 


against your States. Your Legislatures have 
passed laws nullifying a provision of the Federal 


Constitution which ought to have secured pro- | 


tection to our rights. The members of your Le- 
gislatures had to commit official perjury in voting 
jor these laws. And your Governors had to do 
the same thing in signing and approving them. 
And a number of your States have passed laws 
to fine and imprison their, own citizens if they 
should aid in executing the fugitive slave law—a 
law passed in conformity with the requirements 
of the Federal Constitution, and which has been 
adjudged to be constitutional and binding on all, 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
‘During all the time your States have stood in 
open rebellion against the Constitution and laws 
of the country—and this in carrying out your 
aggressive and hostile policy against us—we have 
heard nothing of Federal coercion, not even frome 
our northern friends who are now so ready toturn | 
the Federal bayonets against us. But now that 
the southern States have determined that they can 
stand these lawlessand hostile aggressions on their 
rights m6 longer; now that they have determined 
not to live under a Government hostile to these | 
rights, and that their safety and self-preservation 
require of them to resume the powers they had 


delegated to the Federal Government for their || 


common good, but which are to be used under 
Republican rule for their ruin, we hear contin- 
ually from Republicans of the treason and rebel- 
lion of the South; and they are loud and seemingly 
sincere in their demands for the enforcement of the 
laws by Federal guns. And | regret to see that 
northern Democrats, some of them, seem to be 
equally forgetfui of our wrongs, and of abolition 
aggressions on our rights, and equally anxious for 
this gunpowder enforcement of the laws, against 
the authority of State sovereignty in the exercise 
of their highest and most sacred duties—the pro- 
tection and defense of the rights of their own citi- 
zens who can no longer look for security or pro- | 
tection under a Government to be administered by 
hostile enemies under a violated Constitution. 

But again: | wish to call your attention to an- | 
other point. What is to be the effect upon the 
material prosperity, not of the South alone, but 
upon the North, upon Great Britain, and upon 
the whole of continental Europe, from the suc- 
cess of your policy? Let me ask you to con- | 
sider—for it would not seem that you have con- | 
templated it for yourselves—this fact: during the 
jast year, the foreign exports from the southern | 
States amounted to $250,000,000. Of thisamount 
$200,000,000 consists in the exportation of the 
single article of cotton. That cotton supplies the 
material for your northern manufacturers of cot- 
ton goods. It employs the millions of capital 
engaged in that business.” It employs the time 
and services of hundreds of thousands of oper- 
atives who work there. It employs the invest- 
ments made in your northern cities in the shipping 
in Our coastwise trade and foreign commerce. 
lt employs the untold millions of English capital 
engaged in the manufacture of cotton goods. It 
employs the millions of English capital engaged 
in the transportation of cotton, manufactured and 
unmanufactured. Itsupplies with bread the hun- 
dreds of thousands of operatives employed in the 
manufacture of these goods in England. 

Now, suppose you succeed in striking down 
African slavery in the United States: you strike | 
down not only our prosperity in the South, and 
inaugurate instead all the horrors of Africanized 


barbarism under which the French and British || 


West India colonies now suffer; you strike down 


all the investments made in the manufacture of |, 


cotton goods; you bankrupt your capitalists; you 
beggar your operatives; you bankrupt Great 
Britain; you beggar millions there; you inaugu- | 
rate Starvation and famine in Great Britain to an 
extent tenfold beyond that which will be suffered 
tere. You require of us unconditional submis- 
Sion; and if that is not rendered, you propose to 
employ all the force of the Army and Navy to 
Subjugate us. 


THE CONGRES 


Mr. CURTIS rose. 

Mr. REAGAN. The gentleman from lowa 
will excuse me. 
whom I would listen with more pleasure than to 
the gentleman from Iowa, but my time will not 
permit me to yield to interruption. 

Mr. CURTIS. I merely want to put in agen- 
eral denial to all the propositions the gentleman is 
stauing. 


Mr. ASHLEY. I call the gentleman from lowa || 


to order. 

Mr. REAGAN. 
you contemplate, as a part of the means of your 
operations, the blockade of our ports. Well, I 
grant that you have the ships, and you could 
blockade our ports if none but ourselves were 
concerned. But let me warn you in advance, that 


like a distinguished general of a former war, you | 


will find a fire in the rear as well as in front when 
you undertake todo it. Your own people will 
| not permit you to do it. Your commercial cities 
will not permit you to doit. Your manyfactur- 
ers will not permit you to doit. But suppose 
your people should be so demented as to allow 
you to destroy their interests: do you think Great 
Britain would permit it? Will she permit you to 
bankrupt her capitalists engaged in the manufac- 


|| ture of cotton goods, and in the commerce grow- 


ing out of cotton, and to starve her millions. of 
operatives? 


tinental Europe will promptly require you to 
raise the blockade of our ports. 

Gentlemen, | mention these things, and you can 
consider them if you think they are worth con- 
sidering. We are dealing with questions which 
| involve not only our interests, but the interests 
| of all the civilized and commercial world. 


You are not content with the vast millions of 


tribute we pay you annually under the operation 
of our revenue law, our navigation laws, your 
fishing bounties, and by making your people our 
manufacturers, our merchants,our shippers. You 
are not satisfied with the vast tribute we pay you 
to build up your great cities, your railroads, your 
canals. You are not satisfied with the millions of 


tribute we have been paying you on account of 


the balance of exchange which you hold against 
us. You are not satisfied that we of the South 
are almost reduced to the condition of overseers 
for northern capitalists. You are not satisfied 
with all this; but you must wage a relentless 
crusade against our rights and institutions. And 
now you tender us the inhuman alternative of 
unconditional submission to Republican rule on 
abolition principles, and ultimately to free negro 
equality and a Government of mongrels or a war 
of races on the one hand, or on the other seces- 
sion and a bloody and desolating civil war, waged 
in an attempt by the Federal Government to re- 
duce us to submission to these wrongs. It was 
the misfortune of Mexico and Central and South 
America, that they attempted to establish govern- 
| ments of mongrels, to enfranchise Indians and 
free negroes with all the rights of freemen, and 
invest them, so far as their numbers went, with 
the control of those governments. It wasa failure 
there; it would be a failure here. It has given 
them an uninterrupted reign of revolutions and 
anarchy there; it would do the same thing here. 
Our own Government succeeded because none 
' but the white race, who are capable of self-gov- 
ernment, were enfranchised with the rights of 
freemen. The irrepressible conflict propounded by 
abolitionism has produced now its legitimate 
| fruits—disunion. I'ree negro equality, which is 
its ultimate object, would make us reénact the 
scenes of revolution and anarchy we have so long 
witnessed and deplored in the American Govern- 
ments to the south of us. 

We do not intend that you shall reduce us to 
such a condition. 
folly and injustice will compel us to do. It will 
compel us to be free from your domination, and 
more self-reliant than we have been. It will com- 
pel us to assert and maintain our separate inde- 
pendence. It will compel us to manufacture for 
ourselves, to build up our own commerce, our 
own great cities, our own railroads and canals; 
and to use the tribute money we now pay you 


|| for these things for the support of a government Ht 
|| which will be friendly to all our interests, hostile || 


If your own interests, and all the | 
dictates of humanity and justice, will not induce || 
you to forbear from the madness and folly which | 
must produce such results, Great Britain and con- 


Sut I can tell you what your | 


¥ - 
1 do not know of any one to | 
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| sir! 





| tution? 


| done wrong? 
| History is to answer the question; and it is to 
| answer it in the face of the consequences which 


| party. 
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to none of them. Let me tell you to beware lest 
your abolitionism and irrepressible-conflict states- 
manship produce these results to us, and calami- 
ues to you of which you dream not now. 

The question again recurs, what has brought 
aboutthe perilous coadition ofthe country? Why, 
sir, to hear the taunts that are made to the South; 
to hear the epithets of * treason,’’ ** rebellion,” 
**revolt;’’ to hear the declarations and preten- 
sions made in the North, one would think that 


|| the people of the South were a reckless, wayward 
I was going on to say that || ; 


people, seeking only to do wrong. How? In 
what? Let the question be echoed and reéchoed 
all over the Union—all over the civilized world. 
How? In what have the South done wrong? 
Have they sought to violate the Federal Consti- 
Have they sought to violate the laws? 
Have they asked you to sacrifice any material 
interest?) Have they asked you to saerifice any 
principle that is not in conflict with the Federal 
Constitution and laws? I wish this question could 
go everywhere and sink inte every heart, and be 
answered by every human being. How have we 
In what have we wronged you? 


must follow. 

1 stand here to-day to say that if there be 
a southern State, or a southern man even, who 
would demand, asa condition for remaining in this 
Union, anything beyond the clearly specified guar- 
antees of the Constitution of the United States as 
they are, [do not know of it. Lean speak for 
my own State. I think I have had intimate as- 


| sociation enough with her people to declare that 


they have never dreamed of asking more than 
their constitutional rights. ‘They are, however, 
unalterably determined never to submit to less 
than their constitutional rights. Never; never, 
You can rely upon that, Mr, Chairman. 

1 know, sir, that we have been in the habit of 
listening to each other under the impression that 


| speeches here were made alone for political effect. 


[A man in the gallery here disturbed the House 
by loud Sead 

The CHAIRMAN. If the disorder in the gal- 
lery be repeated, the Chair will call the Speaker 
to his place, in order that the disorderly person 
or persons may be ejected. [Cries of ** Put him 
out!’ 

‘The Doorkeeper then ejected the person who 
had created the disorder. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I was going 
on to say that we demand nothing but what were 
our clear constitutional rights. We will submit, 
sir, to nothing less. Weask no concessions as 
a mere favor to us. We demand our constitu- 
tional rights. That, sir, is the language of free- 
dom. We demand them, and we intend to have 
them,in the Union or out of it. ” 

I regret that in the course of this discussion an 


| assumption is made, and arguments are predicated 
| upon it, that it was simply a question whether 


we have the right to rebel against the Federal 
Government. Those arguments have seemed to 
go upon the hypothesis that we neither knew nor 
appreciated the blessings of this Union; but, on 
the contrary, we hated and wished to destroy it. 
And here I must say that, on yesterday, | was 
deeply pained to hear certain arguments ad vanced 
by the distinguished gentlemen from Llinois and 
Ohio, [Messrs. McCLernanp and Cox.] Their 
arguments seemed to proceed upon the assump- 
tion I have stated. 1 was the more pained, sir, 
because I have seen the gallant battles they have 
foughtagainst abolitionism and the * irrepressible 
conflict.”” 1 know their experience, their judg- 
ment, and their capacity. 1 know, sir, that they 
are representative men of a great and gallant 
I felt profound regret to see such argu- 
ments, proceeding upon such an assumptior, come 
from those gentlemen. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if fF can I will correct 
some of the errors upon which the arguments ad- 
vanced against usseem predicated. We do rightly 
estimate the value of the Union. We do rightly 
estimate the value of the blessings of this Govern- 
ment. * We have loved and cherished the Union. 


| Nobody has a better right than I have, although 


I say so myself, to make that declaration. I have 


oT : 
| loved the Union with an almost extravagant de- 


votion. I have fought its battles whenever they 
were to be fought in my section of the country. 
l have met every sectional issue, at home in my 
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section, and in my State particularly, which was 
attempted to be foreed upon the public mind, and 


which [ thought would mar the harmony of the | 


Democratic party. I have fought the battles of 
the Union without looking forward to the conse- 
quences. Ihave fought them in times when the 
If l could 
believe we could have security of our rights within 
the Union, 1 would go home and fight the battles 
of the Union in the future with the same earnest- 
ness and energy that | have done in times past. 

While those gentlemen tender us war as the 
alternative, if we do not submit, yet, sir, not one 
word is said in the way of rebuke to those of the 
Republican party who have created the present 
storm; nodemand is made of the Republican party 
to relinquish their unconstitutional encroach- 
ments—to give up pretensions inconsistent with 
our system of governmentand our political rights. 
There appeal ought to be made, that our rights 
should be given to us, and that we should be se- 
cured in the enjoyment of them. Letthat be done, 
and no arm and no voice will be raised against 
the Federal Union. Deny us our rights, and we 
will face your messengers of death, and show you 
how freemen ean die; or, living, how they can 
Maintain their rights. Mark that, sir! 

Where, Mr. Chairman, is now our hope for 
conciliation? Pennsylvania and Vermont have 
already acted on the preposition to repeal their 
personal liberty bills; and they have refused to 
repeal those obnoxious and unconstitutional laws. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cox] stated, yes- 
terday, that he thought those laws would be 
repealed in Ohio. ; 

Mr. HALE. There are no personal liberty 
laws upon the statute-books of Pennsylvania. I 
know the statement has been made, but it has 
been corrected time and again. 

Mr. REAGAN. I refer the gentleman to his 
own statute-books. ; 


result for the Union seemed hopeless. 


Mr. MORRILL. Let me say a word for Ver- 


mont. 

Mr. REAGAN. lI cannot allow myseif to be 
interrupted constantly. 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to correct a state- 
ment that the gentleman has made. I know that 
he would not willingly misrepresent my State. 
Vermont, sir, has not refused to repeal her per- 
ronal liberty bills. ‘The matter was referred to a 
commission; and when that commission reports, 
the Legislature will then, I have no doubt, act on 
the subject. 

Mr. REAGAN. They have not repealed the 
personal liberty bill. That was my statement; 
and thatstatementisnotdenied. I donot believe 
that they will repeal them in the northern States. 
It doesnot lie in the mouthsof our northern friends 


to ask us to believe them until they can promise | 


with certainty that those laws will be repealed. 
We know thatdelay isdeath. We have already 
experienced some of the fruits of delays. 

Ve want to avert civil war if we can. Yetno 
effort has been made to give us what, under the 
Constitution, we oughtto have. Itis not pro- 
posed to give us what will reasonably make the 
southern people believe that they will have secu- 
rity in the Union. Nosuch proposition can be 
made and sustained; because, to give us our rights 
is to disband the Republican party. The exist- 
ence of that party depends upon violating the 
Federal Constrttution, and in making war upon 
the institutions of the South. There is now an 
irrepressible conflict; and either the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the Republican party mustend. Tam 
not here to palliate or to dodge one of the inevi- 
table dangers that besetus. Iam ready, for one, 
to face them all; and I think that that is the bet- 
ter course for us all to pursue. 
that, then we will have a just understanding of 
our relative positions. You all know that we 
cannot, and dare not, live in this Union, with our 
rights denied by the Republican party. Its as- 
cendency is our desiruction; and, sir, its destruc- 


When we all do | 


tion this day is the only salvation for the Union. | 


I will now, for a moment, refer to the argu- 
ments of the distinguished gentlemen from Illinois 
and Ohio, {Messrs. McCLernannand Cok.} As 


one member of this House, | want to give them | 


an assurance that the anticipations they entertain, 
and upon which they base their arguments, can 
never be realized. I have been taught, from my 
earliest instruction in the theory and practice of 


consent and agreement, as contradistinguished 
from a Government of force or a military despot- 
ism. Itis bound to be one or the other. Which 
is it? [tis a voluntary association of free, repub- 
lican States, upon terms of equality, or*it isa 
military despotism, in which the Federal arm, 
through its Army and Navy, can subdue the 
States at will, and force them to submit to any 


grievance which may emanate from the Federal || 


Governmentor other States. Which of these posi- 
tions do my friends intend toassume? Assuming 
the principle that the Federal Government has the 
right to bind the States in all things, they go upon 
the hypothesis that their interests and position 
will require them to command the outlet to the 
Gulf of Mexico and the forts upon the coast of 
Florida. I do not rise for the purpose of denying 
the right of passage to the Gulf; but I must ex- 


_ distinct ground in this controversy upon the sla- 


press my regrets that they talk in advance of || 


cleaving their way to the Gulf by armies with 
banners, before one man from all that country 
has ever said that they should have any cause 
for war. No one has ever intended to deprive 
them of the benefit of the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi. Noone intends it to-day; so thatif we 
are trampled upon by force, let me proclaim to 
them and to the country, that they must place 
their action upon a different ground, because we 
intend that they shall never have cause of war 
upon that account. 


| our present condition ? 
| denied us—if our condition had not been imper- 
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pendence, when we can no longer live in this Goy- 
ernment, shall invoke the cannon, the rifle the 
saber, and all the instruments of war? What will 
they say when they see that these gentlemen, who 
have long resisted abolitionism, defied its power 
and been crushed down by its operations, are the 
very first to surrender at discretion in the face of 
the abolition enemy? 7 
Mr.McCLERNAND. I belong toa particu- 


lar association—a great party—that occupies 








a 


very question. We have been a Union party— 
a constitutional party--organized against the two 
extreme parties. We will not succumb to either 
but continue to stand by the constitutional guar- 
antees,as we have done in the past. 

Mr. REAGAN. 1 would always have ex- 
— from the gentleman such a proposition. [ 

now the gentleman’s position well; and what I 
ask him to consider is, what has brought us to 
If our rights had not been 


riled—no voice- would have been raised in the 
South fer disunion. Will youcompel us to sub- 
mit to abolition behests? Will you demand that 


| we Shall submit to destruction at their hands? | 
eunderstand the position of those gentleman; but 
| Lask them to review their words, and determine 


1} 
| 


Mr. McCLERNAND. ‘The gentleman seems | 


to refer to my remarks of yesterday. 

Mr. REAGAN. The gentleman did not say 
so yesterday; but he did on a former day of the 
session. 

Mr. MeCLERNAND. Never. 

A Voice. It was said by the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. VaLLanpicuam. | 

Mr.REAGAN. All 1 want to say is that our 
interest is peace, and our hopes are for peace. 


and the glittering saber. 
| under which we live? 


| son and Madison and their associates? 


War is in opposition to all our interests and our 1] 


hopes. We want nowar; and we intend to give 
no just cause for war, unless the attempt to sep- 


arate ourselves peaceably from despotism, and to 


take care of our rights under a friendly govern- || 


ment—and they would be destroyed undera hos- | 


tile government—isa cause for war. 


We declare | 


in advance that we will not interfere with your nav- || 


igation of the Mississippi river. 


We know that | 


is necessary for you; but we cannot, because | 
there may possibly be some conflict of interest | 


between us, consent to surrender our liberties 
rather than assume the responsibility of organiz- 


_ inga government which will cover the lower part | 


of that river and the capes of Florida. 
The gentleman from Illinois made a statement 


| yesterday, such as | suppose a gallantand heroic 


man would make, if his proposition was prop- 
erly predicated. He said they could not submit 
to the control of the mouth of the Mississippi and 


the capes of Florida by us; that they would | 


rather perish—perish, he said, with emphasis— 
than submit to any other Power controlling the 


| Mississippi, and commanding the coast of Flor- 


ida. {If such is his jealousy of the commercial 
rights only of his own section; if he feels so keen 
and sensitive a jealousy, what would he think of 
us if, when our coramerce, our homes, our prop- 


| erty, our social and political possessions, for all 


time to come, are imperiled, we should, like trem- 
bling dastards, yield our rights? A great heartlike 
his would never expect it; would never exact it. 
We prefer liberty, and all its consequences, to a 
temporary peace without honor; and the gentle- 
man will justify us if, under such circumstances, 


we tell the North, and tell the world that we ac- | 


cept independence, with all its consequences, in 
preference to base submission, dishonor, and irre- 
trievable ruin. We shall have no cause of war. 


| My section sympathizes with the gentleman from 


| Ohio, [Mr. Cox, 


| 


Illinois and his friends. They look upon them 
as defenders of the Constitution; and it has been 
my pride on many a stump, and in many a place, 
to ewlogize by name the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. McCiernanp] and the gentleman from 
with all their associates, for 
their gailant conduct, their moral courage, their 
heroic bearing, in standing up against northern 
fanaticism, and resisting its onward wave to the 
destruction of the Constitution, the Union, and 
our rights. Now, what will our people say when 
these speeches are printed and sent to them, and 
they see that these gentlemen are the first in this 


our Government, that this is a Government of || House who say that the assertion of our inde- 








whether they are prepared to assert to the world 
and to the American people, that there is no rem- 
edy under this form of Government for the griey- 


| ances, wrongs, and outrages inflicted upon aState; 


that we shall, under this Government, have no 
remedy; and that it isin the discretion of the Fed- 
eral Government to turn against us the cannon 

Is such the Government 
Is such the Government 
for which Washington and his compatriots bat- 
tled? Is such the Government framed by Jeffer- 
No. It 
is a Government of consent, a Government of 
agreement, a voluntary Confederation, in which 
no power was conferred to use force against a 
State, in order to reduce her to subjection, In 
the convention which framed it, a proposition of 
such a character was offered and rejected by the 
convention; and by the Constitution itself, Con- 
gress can only exercise the powers specifically 
delegated to it. 

I have but one word more to say. I live far to 
the South. We have a long Mexican boundary, 
and a long Indian frontier, infested by hostile 
savages throughout its whole extent; and yet this 
Government has refused for years to defend us 
againstthem. We have a long coast, too, open to 
the approach of a naval force, and we know the 
consequences of our acts, and we know what 
may follow an attempt to take care of ourselves 
and our liberty; but we remember, at the same 
time, the history of the past. Less than twenty- 
five years ago Texas stood a province of Mexico, 
with a population of not more than thirty thou- 
sand, entitled to the privileges of Mexican citi- 
zens, including all ages and sexes. We lived 
under the Mexican Constitution of 1824, which 
the Texans fought to sustain. That Constitution 
was subverted by a military despot; and our lib- 
erties were trampled in the dust. That despot 
came against us with invading armies for our sub- 
jugation. He intended to overawe us by the dis- 
play of military power, as the Presidentand Gen- 
eral Scott are now attempting to do with the 
southern States. The thirty thousand people of 
Texas resisted that power for the sake of liberty 
and those rights to which we were entitled, trust- 
ing to the God of battles and the justice of their 
cause. In that great struggle companies and bat- 
talions fell to rise no more. They sank nobly ter 
freedom, as freemen will sink again for her cause 
whenever you shall tender to us that alternative. 
Upon the field of San Jacinto they won their lib- 
erty. by their brave hearts and their stalwartarms. 
They vindicated that liberty for ten or twelve 
years after; and then, asa pledge of their love to 
this Union, and their confidence in its principles, 
and desire for its prosperity and its happiness, 
that people tendered Texas, a free and voluntary 
offering, to come in as one of the States of the 
Union, upon terms of equality with the other 
States. 

But we were told yesterday that we sold our 
selves. The gentleman did not mean exactly what 
his language would imply; but he must see how 
offensive such kind of remarks must be to those 


~ 
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who do notappreciate the use he intended to make 
of the argument. ‘Texas cost this Government not 
one cent. She vindicated her liberty by her arms; 
and redeemed to civil and religious liberty a coun- 
try as large as the six New England States, and 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, and 
Indiana, all put together. She redeemed it from 
Catholic priesteraft and military despotism, and 
has covered it over with five hundred thousand 
freemen, a prosperous and happy people; and 
they are prepared to vindicate their liberties when 
they are encroached upon again by a despotism 
of one or of many men. 

It is true, that war grew out of the annexation | 
of Texas; and I suppose it is that with which the 
gentleman charges Texas. But thisGovernment 
knew what it was doing when it was acquiring | 
dominion over that country, and adding to the 
United States to aid in building up its commercial, 
agricultural, and manufacturing interests. But 
they also acquired New Mexico and Utah, and 
the great golden State of California, by that war, 
and extended their power and dominion to the 
Pacific ocean. And that is What the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Cox,] and the friends of those 
measures, now sneeringly refer to in their refer- 
ence to the purchase of Texas. I was sorry to ¢ 
hear it. 

Allusion has also been made to the fact that 
$10,000,000 were subsequently paid for a portion 
of the domain of Texas, to some of which, it is 
said,she had notitle. Ihave no time to enter into 
an argument upon that question. The Federal 
Governmenttook up our quarrel forthat boundary. 
As our agent, she obtained the title deed for us. 
No lawyer will say that it lay with her to dispute || 
our title. She then offered us $10,000,000 for a || 
part of this land—eighty or a hundred thousand 
square miles of it. Texas accepted the offer. 
Shall the Representatives of the Federal Govern- | 
ment now taunt us with the statement that Texas 
has been bought fora price and paid for? Why, 
this Government only bought a portion of Texas. 
She has that now. Itis notin the jurisdiction of | 
Texas. This Government proposed the trade. | 
Texas assented to it. Was there anything in this || 
to call for contemptuous taunts? We made no 
sale to this Government of what is now Texas. | 
But Texas did give to this Government, freely and | 
voluntarily, her sovereignty and the dominion of 
all her vast and fertile domain, and ought to be | 
exempt from the contemptuous charge of having | 
been bought. Itis wholly untrue, and self-respect || 
should prevent the making of such a charge. 

Mr. Chairman, there are other subjects which 
I had hoped to discuss this morning, but I will || 
not trespass on the patience of the House by dis- | 
cussing them now. I have to say in the end, that 
yet, almost hopeless as it séems, I would be glad 
to see an effort made toward conciliation. Above 
all things I stand here to invoke members to look 
upon this question as one which involves the inter- | 
estsand destiny of States; to warn them that they | 
are making advances against fifteen States, with 
thirteen million people, and with more than two 
thirds of the exports of the country; against a 
people who understand all these questions, and | 
who are not to be misled or deceived by special 
pleading; a people who never intended or wished 
to raise their voice against the Federal Govern- 
ment, and who never would have done so if the 
had been let alone. Remember that we only ask 
you to let us alone—nothing else. Give us secu- 
rity in the Union. Respect our rights in the com- 
mon Territories. So act among yourselves as to 
let us know that we need no longer live under 
continual fear of the consequences of your action. 

! must say that the very State from which I 
come, the very district which I represent, has had 
some painful experience during the last summer, 
growing out of the doctrines of abolitionism. We 
found, for the last two or three years, that the || 
members of the Methodist Church North, and 
others, living in Texas, were propagating aboli- 
uon doctrines there. We warned them not to 
carry on their schemes of producing disaffection 
among our negroes; but they persisted, and did 
not cease until they had organized a society called 
the Mystic Red. Under its auspices, the night 
before the last August election the towns were to | 
be burned and the people murdered. There now 
lie in ashes near a dozen towns and villages in | 
my district. Four of them were county seats, | 
and two of them the best towns in the district. || 


| triotic, and true men enough in the southern States 


_great political blessing—the source of all our 
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The poisonings were only arrested by informa- 
tion which came to light before the plan could be 
carried into execution. The citizens were forced 
to stand guard for months, so that no man could 
have passed through the towns between dark and 
daylight without making himself known. A por- 
tion of them paid the penalty of their crimes. 
Others were driven out of the country. These 
things had their effect on the public mind. They | 


| weré the results of abolition teachings; a part of 


the irrepressible conflict; a part of the legitimate | 
fruits of Republicanism. 


{Here the hammer fell.] | 


Mr. STANTON next addressed the committee. 
[His speech will be published in the Appendix.] | 

Mr. ADRAIN. Mr. Chairman, it is now over 
seventy-four years since the Federal Constitution 
was adopted, and the Union of these States formed ; 
and during all that period we have advanced with 
the greatest rapidity in population and extent of 


territory, in the arts and sciences, ih commerce, || 
agriculture, education, and in all the elements | 


which constitute a nation’s prosperity and glory. | 
And yet, notwithstanding our rapid growth as a 
nation, unparalleled in the world’s history, there | 
is a restless and persistent effort on the part of 


some of the southern States and people to destroy || 


the very cause of all these glorious results—the | 
Union, the hallowed Union, purchased and ce- | 
mented by the blood and treasure of the great | 


patriots and statesmen who made and a 1 


it to us, their descendants, to preserve an 
unholy efforts? Are there not conservative, pa- 
to resist this dark and angry wave of disunion | 
which threatens to dash against and destroy the | 
freest and best Government in the world? Sir, 


is so infected with the dangerous spirit of disloy- 


| alty to the Federal Constitution and the Union, 
|| as to lead it todrag down the temple of American || 
| liberty, crushing the hopesand happiness of mil- | 


lions of freemen here, and all the fond and earnest 
aspirations after liberty of the down-trodden and 
oppressed of earth everywhere. No, no; never, 


(and there are many such,) and regard it as a | 


national prosperity, and the palladium of our 
liberties—come forth, and say to the rash and 
dangerous spirits among you: ** Misguided men, 
we will not permit you to bring upon us all the 
horrors of a bloody civil war, and involve the 
whole country in one common ruin!’? Remem- 
ber, men of the South, that your fathers and ours, | 
in the days of American Independence, stood | 
shoulder to shoulder in achieving one of the grand- | 
est victories in the world’s history. Itwas your 

fathers and our fathers, by their joint and patri- 

otic efforts, who established the Mederal Consti- | 
tution and gave us the Union; and will you, their 


| descendants, now destroy forever the noble work 
| of their great intellects, lofty patriotism, and un- 
| dying devotion to the cause of human rights and 
of free Government? No, no. Be true to your || 


brave and patriotic ancestry; cherish with un- 
dying love their sacred memories; recount their 


strive to maintain, in all its grand and beautiful | 
proportions, the hallowed Union of our fathers— | 
and may I not still say the hallowed Union of | 
their sons?—now and forever. 

3utif the Union is to be dissolved, and men of | 
the South are bent on doing sucha mad and unholy | 
act, let me say to you that it will not be done 
without a resolute and determined effort on the 
= of all true and patriotic men at the North, at 
east, to preventit by every constitutional means. 
The men of the North intend to stand by the 
Union, and defend it to the last, while there is a | 
hope for its preservation. In the North, the peo- | 


ple have been educated to speak of and cherish 
| the Union as the greatest political. blessing ever 
| conferred on any people; and they will defend it 
against all assailants, from any and every quarter, || 


whenever that defense becomes necessary. But 
1 pray God that no other defense may ever be 
necessary than an appeal to the sense of patriot- 
ism and love of country of those who would at- 
tack and destroy it. I pray God that the North 
and South may never become involved in frater- 
nal strife, and brother’s hand dyed in the blood 


of brother! May my eyes never witness such an || 


t defend. || 
| Can it be that they will succeed in their mad and | 
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unnatural and bloody warfare! Heaven forbid 
it! God, in His ever wise and protecting care, 
avert from us such an awful event, which sickens 
the heartand chills the blood even to contemplate ! 
Oh, may the dark and angry clouds of disunion, 
now gathering and lowering over the southern 
horizon, be all dissipated before more sober re- 
flection, truer sentiments of patriotism, and a 
_ higher regard for one common Federal Govern- 
ment—one vast and mighty Republic, the home 
of the free, and the asylum of the oppressed of 
every land! 

And, sir, I cannot permit this occasion to pass 
by without an allusion to that distinguished son 
| of the South, Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgina, 
| who has raised his bold and eloquent voice to 

quiet the storm of popular frenzy, and to call back 

an impulsive and misguided people to a sense of 
reason and of patriotism, and to those obligations 
| which they owe to the Federal Government, and 
to the whole country. The gifted, eloquent, and 
soul-inspiring orator and statesman, Stephens, in 
coming forth as he has done, amidst popular 
| clamor and prejudice, in defense of the Union, and 
in boldly rebuking the voice of disunion, has added 
further and imperi@hable laurels to his already 
great name and character; and I much regret, and 


\\"the whole nation may well regret, that his voice is 


not now heard, as in days past, on this floor in 
this most perilous crisis of our country’s his- 
| tory, a in the severest tones the spirit of 

disunion, and presenting in all their attractive 
colors the blessings and glory of one great, free, 





‘| and united Government. It is thé duty, sir, of 
| 


every lover of the country, who regards her future 
| peace and safety, to oa and not to excite still 
more, the restless and disturbed state of feeling 


|| how eXisting in some quarters at the South. And 


| I cannotand will not believe that the whole South || I hope I may say nothing on this occasion which 


is calculated to add more fuel to the flames of dis- 
union, which are now sending forth their lurid 
| glare. 

| What, sir, has produced this excitement and 
| alienation of feeling on the part of the South to- 
| wards the North? i hacheuherewe fear on their 


1] ra that the newly-elected President, Abraham 
|| never! Men of the South who love the Union, | 


uincoln, will disturb the domestic institution of 
slavery in the southern States? Before, however, 
| showing the utter groundlessness of this fear, per- 
mit me, in passing, to observe that southern men 
have, in a very great measure, contributed to his 
election. In the first place, through their threats 
of deserting Mr. Buchanan’s administration, they 
drove him to forsake the great doctrine ef popu- 
| lar sovereignty, and to exert the weight of his 
official position and Executive power to impose 
upon the people of a Territory a constitution ut- 
terly repugnant to their political feelings and sen- 
| timents, and not the embodiment of their true will. 
And this, we all know, at once led toa wide breach 
in the Democratic party, and inspired the Repub- 
lican party with new hopes of making another 
vigorous and perhaps successful effort to obtain 
_ the reins of the national Government. And never 
| did Mr. Buchanan, and never did seuthern men, 
make a greater mistake, as far as the success of 


|| the Democratic party and peace of the country 


|| were concerned, than when they endeavored to 
many and great services in liberty’s cause; and || 


force through Congress, and fasten upon an un- 
willing and protesting people, the Lecompton con- 
stitution. And then again, extreme and ultra men 
of the South broke up the Charleston convention, 
| by deserting the old Democratic doctrine of non- 
intervention by Congress with the question of 
slavery, and demanding a new principle—that it 
| should directly intervene for its protection. From 





| 


|| that moment it was apparent, to the least observ- 


| ant of the signs of the times, that the Democratic 
| party was doomed to suffer certain defeat. If, 
| sir, the principle of non-intervention had been 
honestly adhered to—and to which the whole De- 
| mocracy was committed—and a candidate nom- 
| inated at Charleston representing that principle, 
and cordially supported both south and north, 
| this day, in my opinion, the Democratic party 
would have been triumphant, and the South with 
| no oceasion to send forth their infuriated threats 
| to dissblve the Union because of a Republican 
victory. Sir, there would then have been no such 
victory. This Republican victory—and listen to 
the truth, ye men of the South, who have turned 
your backs upon the once lauded, but now de- 
| spised, doctrine of popular sovereignty—is be- 
cause of your folly and desertion of great political 
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principles, upon w hich the Democratic party glori- 
ously triumphed in 1856, and upon which it could 
again have gloriously triumphed in 1860. How 
cau you, then, in the face of these naked truths, 
now turn round and claim a Republican victory 
as a justifiable cause for the dissolution of the 
Union, when you yourselves have contributed so 
much to the accomplishment of that victory ? 

But, sir, is there any real and immediate dan- 
ger to the South and her domestic institution of 
slavery? Ltis true, Abraham Lincoln, a Repub- 
lican, will assume the reins of Government on 
the 4th of March next. Jt is also true, that he 
regards slavery as a moral, social, and political 
evil; but in thishe is not alone. ‘There are hun- 
dreds and thousands in the North ahd Northwest 
who fully agree with him in sentiment. And I 
am not far out of the way when I assert thateven 
at the South a similar sentiment is entertained by 
many. Most certainly Mr. Lincoln has the right 
to regard slavery asanevil,as wellas the great mass 
of southern men to regard it as a great blessing, 
and, if you please, as ** the highest type of civil- 
ization.’’? His merely holding, and publicly ex- 
pressing, too, such an opinion, isa rightof which 
no one has just cause to complain. 
the greatestand most invaluable privileges of our 
Government, that all men are at liberty freely to 
express their sentiments on all political subjects. 
‘This right is one of the chief glories of our Re- 
public, which will last, I trust, as long as the 
Republic itself endures, 

‘he only real danger to the South would be, 
whenever Mr. Lincoln should attempt, and be 
able if so disposed, to interfere with and disturb 
the domestic institution of slavery. But has he 
even such a disposition ? 
portant inquiry. lam not, sir, the exponent of 
Mr. Lincoln’s political views, nor a member of 
the great Republican party which has elevated 
him to the highest office within the gift of the 
cyan But, sir, L intend to do justice to Mr. 

sincoln, although a political opponent, for the 
sake of truth, and to alley excitement and un- 
necessary apprehension, if possible, in endeav- 
oring to show that his political sentiments are 
not as radical and dangerous as represented. He 
has publicly declared in his speeches, long before 
the thought ever flashed through his mind of be- 
coming one day President of the United States: 
1. ‘That he is opposed to all interference with 
slavery in the States. 2. That he is opposed to 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, unless a majority of the people therein de- 
sire it abolished; and in the case of those who 
do not desire it, compensation should be made, 
to them for the loss of their slaves. 3. That he 
would consent to the admission of more slave 
States into the Union. 4. That he is in favor of 


a fugitive glave law; but would have some objec- | 


tionable features removed from the present one, 
without ** lessening its efficiency.’’ 
is opposed to allowing negroes to vote, and even 


so long as the two races are in the same commu- 
nity, he is in * favor of having the superior posi- 
tion assigned to the white race.’’ Now, sir, if 
these are his true and honest sentiments, he is 
not an Abolitionist, at least in its true significa- 
tion—one who would abolish slavery and set the 
whole negro race at liberty. He is, judging him 
by these sentiments, a conservative man, from 
whom the South has nothing to fear. 

But it may be asked, has he not also advanced 
other sentiments conflicting with these conserva- 
tive views? Has he not given utterance to the doc- 
trine of whatis called ** the irrepressible conflict,” 
which has sent such terror and dismay to so many 
southern hearts ? Has he not declared that a house 
divided against itself cannot stand; and that this 
country must become all one thing or the other—all 
slave or all free? Well, admit all this for the sake 


It is one of | 


This is the first im- | 


5. That he | 


of the argument, and that he is a full believer in | 


the conflict between the two systems of slave and 
free labor: but what of that? Afterall, these are 
but mere individual opinions; and if never car- 


ried out into any law, what injury can they do 
the South? 


upon his high and responsible duties as Presi- 
dent to deny to the South her just constitutional 
rights? In reply to that question, sir, there can 
be butone answer; and thatis, nothing whatever. 


The real question to be asked and | 
answered is, whatcan Mr. Lincoln do on entering || 


i 
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| is the place to demand and maintain your just 


| massacres and devastated fields which would 


' coln has been elected our next President. His | 


| strictly in conformity with the laws of the land. 
| If the Federal Constitution is to be respected and 


| a limited and short perio 
to ** qualifying them to hold office;’’ and 6. That || soon pass away with all the excitement and dan- 


| ger which his election seems to have occasioned. 


| might prove more acceptable to them. 


| tion to the Federal Constitution, and to the just 
_rights of all sections of the land, the remedy 


“disturb a single southern right? 


I pray you, what law can Mr. Lincoln have en- | 
acted, even if so disposed, to interfere with and || 
Why, sir, will | 
not the Senate be opposed to him, as well as the | 
next House of Representatives?) Will he not be 
utterly powerless to do mischief, even if he should 
intend any? Why, sir, he will not be able even 
to form his own Cabinet, and start the Govern- 
ment, without the consentand approval of a Dem- 
ocratic Senate. Here is a check upon him at the | 
very outset; so that he will come into office with- 
out the power, even it so disposed, to strike a 
single blow at the domestic institution of slavery, 
which the people of the South are determined to 
cherish and defend atall extremities. How com- 
pletely, then, are those men at the South without 
the slightest cause forall their unhallowed efforts 
to overturn a Government under which they now 
live, and, in my opinion, can live, in the full 
enjoyment of all their constitutional rights? 
‘W hat, then, is the true and patriotic course for 
the South to pursue? Is it to rush madly out of 
the Union, and then into a bloody civil war, with 
all its indescribable horrors? Is that the kind | 
of remedy for evils which they do not really 
suffer, but only imagine may happen? Is it not 
wiser and safer and happier to remain in the 
Union and bear with anticipated evils, than rush 
headlong into those which will most surely prove 
to be both real and dreadful? Within the Union |! 


rights. In it you are safe, prosperous, and free. 
Go out of it, and what security will you have, 
even for your slave property, which now occa- 
sions all your anxieties and fears? For this you 
will have no protection. Establish a southern 
confederacy to-morrow; and with a northern 
republic alongside of you without slavery, and 
which would not tolerate its existence within its 
borders, you will then see how long you will be | 
able to hold your slaves in bondage. I shudder | 
to think of the bloody insurrections and horrid 


soon follow as the bitter fruits of your madness 
and folly. Listen, then, excited, rash, and dan- 
gerous men, to the voice of reason and of patri- 
otism, before you rush into the vortex of your 
own political destruction. 

The Federal Constitution is the supreme law 
of the land; and in conformity with it, Mr. Lin- | 





simple election cannot be a ground for a dissolu- | 
tion of this Government, when the election is 


obeyed at all, itis the duty of all, both South 
and North, to submit to the clear expression of | 
the popular will through the ballot-box. It is | 
true, his political sentiments are obnoxious to the 
great mass of southern men, and so they are to | 
great numbers in the northern States. But re- | 
member, Mr. Lincoln is only elected President for 
dot time, which will 


‘The wise and great men who made the Federal |! 
Constitution limited the term of office of Presi- 
dent to the short period of four years, with the 
express view that the people might soon remedy 
any mistake they had made in the choice of a 
Chief Magistrate by the election of another, who | 
If Mr. 

Lincoln, then, should manifest a want of devo- | 


| is prescribed in the Constitution itself; and the | 


_in check, and to the performance of his constitu- 
| tional duties. 


| while President of the United States. There may | 


people will soon be able to apply it. Besides, 
there is the power of impeachment to hold him 


And with a House of Representa- 
tives against him to find a bill of impeachment, 
and a Democratic Senate to try him, there would 
be a pretty fair chance of his conviction and dis- 
placement from office. I say, then, let Mr. Lin- 
coln enter upon the duties of his high office; and 
let him be judged only by his administrative acts. 
He has done nothing yet to interfere with the 
rights of the South. If he is, as some contend, 
a full believer in the irrepressible-conflict doc- 
trine, he may yet perhaps change his views on 
this subject, or at least deem it most prudent not 


BE. 


| only regret, but strongly condemn it 
|| L not retort, if so disposed, by asserting that the 


| tion of the humane laws of the land. 
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acts of a mere political partisan and one call 
upon to preside over and direct the destinies ofa 
great and free people. It will be (for who can 
doubt it?) the great desire and aim of Mr, I 
coln to promote the highest interests, happiness 
and perpetuity of the country. It cannot be that 
he would prove even so blind to his own reputa- 
tion, if actuated by no higher consideration, as to 
pursue any course likely to lead to the injury of 
the southern States, and a dismemberment of this 
Government. Is it not, then, time enoueh for 
southern men to take their stand, and proclaim 
their doctrine of secession, when Mr. Lincoln. as 


d 


4in- 


| President, actually attempts to interfere with thei; 


peculiar institution of slavery, and to violate the 
Federal Constitution? Whenever he should do 
that, depend upon it,emen of the South, 
not be the only ones in the country wh 


do 
you will 
0 would 


_ resist his unhallowed efforts, and uphold the Con- 


stitution, the faithful observance of which, in all 
its provisions and guarantees, constitutes our only 
safety, happiness, amd liberty asa people. It is 
as much the interest of the people of the North to 
respect and obey that sacred instrument as of the 
people of the South. They cannot tell when, 
perhaps, it might be perverted to their own injury; 
and hence it ts the true interest of us all, both 
North and South, East and West, to maintain 
inviolate the Federal Constitution in all its parts, 

It may be said, ** Are you not aware, sir, that 
in the North the Federal Constitution is already 
violated in the passage of acts by northern Levis- 
latures obstructingand nullifying the fugitive slave 
law??? Yesysir, | am aware of all this, and not 
But might 


laws of the country prohibiting the African slay: 


| trade are openly violated at the South, and that 


hundreds of poor Africans, torn from their native 
homes, and all that was dear to them there, are 
now in bondage on southern plantations? But I 
have no desire to dwell upon this constant infrac- 

The viola- 
tion of law at the South is no justification of its 
violation on the part of any of the northern States 


| or people; and whenever it is done, it behooves 


all men, both North and South, who desire to live 
under a Government of law, to denounce and 
prohibit it. 

There can be no question that Congress has full 
power to enact a fugitive slave law, in order to 
give practical effect to a very plain provision of 
the Federal Constitution. Whether the present 
law is what it should be in all respects, is a dis- 
puted question. It is objectionable to very many 
on the ground of its not providing for a trial by 
jury in the case of a master demanding the return 
of his fugitive slave. But whether right or wrong, 
a good law or a bad one, it is the law of the land, 
and ought to be obeyed. And no State hasarght 
to nullify its provisions and obstruct their faithful 
execution. head wherever this has been done in 


|| any of the northern States, itcannot be too strongly 
| condemned; and the people of the North ought 


not to suffer their prejudices to lead them to enact 
laws which are directly in the face of the Federal 
Constitution. It is not only in violation of that 
Constitution, but of the plighted faith between the 
North and the South. And besides, if the law ot 
the land can be violated in one instance, it can be 
done in another. And then, who does not know 
that men will soon come to regard a law as con- 
stitutional or not, very much as they are atl cted 
by their local interests and prejudices? There is 
but one safe rule for a law-abiding people to fol- 
low; and that is, entire submission to the laws of 
the land until they aremodified or repealed. It can- 
not, and never will, be the case, that all the people 
willapprove of every law of Congress. And hence, 
ifthey are permitted to set up theirindiyidual opin- 
ions, and oftentimes nothing but mere prejudices, 


| asthe rule of their action, it would not be long betore 
| there would be no law, but anarchy, bloodshed, 


and the downfall of our Republic. And while I 


condemn all violation of law and efforts at the 
| South to carry on and reopen the African slave 
| trade, 1 no less strongly condemn every act and 
_ movement of men and States at the North to nul- 


lify and set at naught one of the most necessary 


| laws of the land for the preservation of the peace 
| and perpetuity of the Union. 
to advance or attempt to carry them into effect || 


However much, sir, some of the northern Sietes 
have gone astray in unwisely passing laws which 


. . . : j ~ . . . , 2 ‘ucl- 
As this is a Government of law, and acts by law. || be a very wide difference in the sentiments and || obstruct and nullify the due execution of the tug 
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tive slave law, I am happy and proud to say that 
New Jersey, my own State, has not followed 

their bad and prejudicial example. Although a 

majority of her ciuzens are opposed to the exist- | 
ence of slave labor on their own sacred and blood- 
dyed soil, yet they have noi been unmindful to 
observe all the requirements of the Federai Con- 
stitution, and what is due to the full protection |) 
andenjoymentof southern rights under that sacred 
instrument. In that instrument a provision was 
inserted providing for the return of the fugitive 
slave to his master; and had it not been, the Fed- | 
eral Constitution would never have been adopted. 
If there had been no such provision, there would | 
have been no protection to the master of his slave | 
property. New Jersey, then, ever obedient to the 

requirements of that Constitution, having been | 
among the first to ratify and adopt it as the su- 
preme law of the land, has never sullied her patri- | 
otic and fair name by the enactment of what are | 
called personal liberty bills, or any other bills | 
which conflict with and obstruct its provisions. 
There may be some objections among her people 
to the present fugitive slave law; but all, Repub- 
licans and all, I fully believe, are im favor of its 
enforcement. And, sir, | cannot but here allude 
to one of the most able and distinguished sons of 
New Jersey, and one of the best representatives | 
of Republican sentiment in that State, who, dur- || 
ing the last presidential contest, maintained in his | 
public speeches the constitutionality of a fugitive | 
slave law, although he entertains some objections | 
to the present one. I allude, sir, to Hon. William 
L. Dayton, who is prominently spoken of in con- | 
nection with Mr. eats Cabinet, whose tal- 

ents, constitutional learning, integrity of purpose, | 
devotion to the Union, urbanity and dignity of || 
manner, would, in my opinion, not only grace, 

but give great strength end-channene to that Cab- 

inet. 

Not only, sir, has New Jersey not tarnished | 
her fair name and records with nullifying laws, 
but she has adopted a fugitive slave law of her 
own, which is full and complete in all of its pro- 
visions, for the faithful return of the slave on de- 
mand and due proofof ownership. It is unneces- 
sary here torecite those provisions; but they are all 
any slaveholder could desire for the protection of 
his property. But, sir, she has gone sull further 
to manifest a kind and fraternal feeling towards 
her sister States of the South, in providing for 
any person, not an inhabitant of her State, who 
shall be traveling to or from, or passing through 
it, or coming into it, from any other of the United 
States, and having a temporary residence therein, 
to bring with him or her any slave or servant; | 
and on removal or leaving the State, to take such 
slave or servant out of it; the number, however, 
of such slaves or servants not to exceed the usual 
number of personal or household slaves or ser- | 
vants which may be kept and maintained by such 
traveler or temporary resident. 

After such an exhibition of fidelity to the Fed- || 
eral Constitution, and of fraternal feeling towards 
the South on the part of New Jersey, it ought, at || 
least, to satisfy the most infuriated disunionist that 
the whole North is not abolitionized, as he most 
unjustly supposes, before he strikes adeadly blow 
at the Government, disrupting every tie which | 
binds it together. 

Butitis demanded thatthe northern States which || 
have adopted these personal liberty bills should | 
at once repeal them, as a condition of the South | 
remaining in the Union. Now, Il wish with all my 
heart that these laws were repealed, on the ground 
of justice to the South, and obedience to the Fed- | 
eral Constitution; but whether they will be re- | 
pealed or not is yet to be seen. In my opinion, 
they will be. Already steps have been taken in | 
some of the northern States for that purpose. Let 
the Sodth proceed and make their appeal to north- 
ern men, and show the injustice and unconstitu- 
uonality of these laws, and they may in this way 
be able to create a reaction in public opinion, and 
effect their object. There is a sense of justice and 
of right in the’ northern breast which may be 
strongly appealed to; and through it is a more 
likely way for the South to effect their object than |, 
ny any threats and efforts to dissolve the Union. | 

he mass of the people at the North, no matter 
to what political party they belong, intend to do | 
right, and will do right, if the clear way is only 
pointed out to them by calm reason and convinc- 
ing argument. But they are no more to be driven || 





| imitate his patriotic example. 


honest conviction of right, duty, and justice. 


and frightened than the men of the South. What \| are, 
they do will depend on sober reflection and an | 


However objectionable these personal liberty | 


bills may be, yet, in fact, what great injury or 
loss have they occasioned to the South? Has not 
the fugitive slave law, as a general thing, been 
faithfully carried out? Are not the fugitive slaves, 
except in a few instances, on demand and satis- 


| fac! ory proof, delivered up to their masters? And 
| suppose a few have escaped: is their number or 


value of sufficient consequence to outweigh the | 
blessings and worth of the Union, anda sufficient | 


cause for its dissolution ? 

But what fear is there,as far as Mr. Lincoln is 
concerned, that the fugitive slave law will not be 
fully observed. In the first place, he has declared 
in favor of such a law; and secondly, he will be 
sworn to see the laws of the Government faithfully 


executed; and if he does not, he will prove false to | 


his oath of office. May we not, then, safely take it 
for granted, both from his declarations and the 
oath of office he will be called upon to assume, that 


| the fugitive slave law will be safe in his hands, 


and that all the fears of the South in this respect 
are wholly groundless. 

Another ground of apprehension on the part of 
southern men is, that they will be deprived of 
what they conceive to be their just rights in the 
common Territories of the Government. It is 


maintained that southern men have an equal right | 


with those of the North to go into the Territories | 


and take with them their slave property. 


Now | 


itis all true that the Territories are open and | 


common to all, from the North and South, East 
and West; and I should like to know into what 


Territory the slaveholder is now prevented by | 


law enacted under the administration of Mr. Lin- 
coln. The Senate and next House of Represent- 
atives will be against the passage of any such law; 
and there is the Supreme Court of the United 


| States to pronounce it, if passed, to be unconsti- 


tutional, as it has already done. It is the height 


rushing out of the Union, and turning their backs 
upon the Government, and bidding it defiance, be- 


| fore they are actually deprived of any of, what 


they consider, their constitutional rights. 

This question of congressional prohibition is 
now, I think, at an end. Ido not believe that the 
Republican party will press it, or make any effort 
to have it established as the law of our Govern- 
ment; for the reason that they must see the utter 
impossibility of effecting their object without a 
destruction of that Government. I[t is not forme 
to dictate to that party what course to pursue in 


| the present critical and dangerous condition of 


the country; but I know what I would do if a 
member of that party. It would be to fall back 
upon some fair and constitutional methed, by 
which the disturbing question of slavery in the 
Territories might be settled and put to rest for- 
ever. 


nion, that this 
cause of sectional agitation, and of arraying the 


South against the North, until the country now 
stands on the very brink of ruin; and as long as 


we have two great sectional parties—the one de- || more real moral courage to display it than to ad- 
mandirg the protection of slavery in the Territo- | 


ries, and the other its prohibition—there will be 
constant strife, vehement declamation, and wild 


threats of disunion—disturbing the peace and en- || mated the breasts of the fathers of the Republic, 


dangering the stability of our Republic. Let us 
now arrest this great and dangerous evil; and if 
once this question of slavery in the ‘Territories is 
permanently settled, our country will bound on 
with renewed energy, and with giant strides, to 
still further and grander heights of greatness and 
glory. And now, that the great leader of the Re- 
publican party has spoken in such sweet strains 
of conciliation and peace, why should those who 
have long admired and followed him hesitate to 
Mr. Sewanp, in 
his recent speech in the Senate—no less marked 
for its greatelegance of style and oratorical power, 


Is it not high time, for ene of 
| the peace and perpetuity of the 
was done? This question has long been the chief 


| any law of Congress from taking his slave prop- | 
erty. None,sir; none. Nor will there be any such | 


| of folly and madness, then, for southern men to be | 
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therefore, not convertible terms. Republicanism ts 
subordinate to Union, as everything else is and ought to 


1] be—Republicanism, Democracy, every other political name 


and thing; all are subordinate—and they ought to disap 
pear in the presence of the great question of Union.” 


Let them, then, disappear; and with fraternal 
affection, and with eyes fastened upon that bright 


| constellation which has so long been our pride and 


glory, let us swear on the altar of our common 
country not to permit one star to go down into 
endless night. I[ do not yet despair of the Re- 
public, but still see a ray of light through the 
dark and angry cloud which overhangs us, to en- 
courage our hearts, and lead us to expect the full 
sunshine of joy; and peace, and happiness, to 


| break once more upon our broad and beloved land. 


I should prefer, sir, that the doctrine of non-in- 

tervention by Congress with the question of sla- 
. wn o. 

very in the Territories, should be made the basis 

of our sectional differences; thereby leaving the 

pocess to determine that question for themselves, 

ike any other of their domestic institutions. I 


| have long maintained this doctrine, as it is founded 


than for its kind and conciliatory character—sank | 


he uttered these patriotic and Union-loving words: 


‘Beyond a doubt, union is vitally important to the Re 
publican citizens of the United States, but itis just as 
important to the whole people. 


| the partisan in the patriot and statesman, when | 


on the great principle ofall popular Governments— 


| the will of the people; but in a spirit of conces- 


sion and compromise, I am ready to sustain and 
vote for other propositions which have been sub- 
mitted. It is not my intention now to discuss 
any of these propositions; and I would simply 
signify my readiness to support the proposition of 
Senator Rice, with some modification, to divide 
the Territories into two great States, to be called 
Washington and Jefferson; or the proposition 
introduced by the gentleman from Tennessee, 
{Mr. Erneripge,] to extend the Missouri com- 
sromise line;and some others which I mightname, 
ut which is unnecessary at the present time. 

I am, sir, as you will perceive, for concession 
and compromise; and in expressing this senti- 
ment, Lam but reflecting the views and wishes 
of a great majority of the people of New Jersey, 
whom I in part represent. I would not be a true 
and faithful Representative of that small but gal- 
lant State, if I was unwilling to yield to some 
fair and honorable measure of adjustment for the 
preservation of the Union. It is my bish honor 
to represent a people who are devotedly attached 


| to the Federal Constitution and the Union; and 


they intend to preserve and defend both. New 
Jersey was the third State, in point of time, to 
ratify and adopt that Constitution as the supreme 
law of the land; and her many proud battle-fields 
are rich with the blood of her heroic sons, freely 
shed in the cause of American liberty. There is 
no State more strongly attached to the Union; 
and,as one of her Representatives, itismy determ- 
ination to cling fast to it and preserve it, if in 
my power, by every fair, honorable, and patriotic 
effort. And I most fervently pray God thai some 
peaceable settlement of our sectional differences 
may be adopted, which will be satisfactory to the 
North and South, East and West, and which will 
bind the people of the several States together in 
fraternal and everlasting peace and friendship, 
under one common Federal Government, and un- 
der one common and glorious flag. 

‘Tis the star-spangled banner ; oh, long may it wave 

O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave.” 


The spirit of concession, Mr. Chairman, is a 
generousand manly spirit. It requires, too, much 


here persistently and doggedly to one’s own opin- 
ion and a —— line of policy. It was this 
high-souled and magnanimous spirit which ani- 


and which brought into existence the Federal 
Constitution and our glorious Union. Wash- 


| ington, the president of the convention which 


formed that Constitution, in a letter dated Septem- 
ber 17, 1787, in submitting to the old Congress 


| that sacred instrument, used the following lan- 


guage, which I would most earnestly commend 


to the attentive consideration of every member of 
this House: 


** in all our deliberations on this subject, we kept steadily 
in our view that which appears to us the greatest interest 
of every true American, the consolidation of the Union, in 


| which is invojved our prosperity, felicity, safety, perhaps 


our national existence. This important consideration, se- 
riously and deeply impressed on our minds, led ench State 


| in the convention to be less rigid on points of inferior mag- 


nitude than might have been otherwise expected; and thus 
the Constitution which we now present, is the resullof a 
spirit of amity and of that mutual deference and concession 
whieh the peenliarity of our political situation rendered 


Republicanism and Union || indispensable.” 
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Sir, if Washington, and Madison, and Ham- 
ilton, and those other great patriots and states- 
men of thatday, could exercise a spirit of mutual 
deference and concession to obtain that great end 
—the consolidation of the Union—why may not 
we also manifest a like spirit for the preservation 
of that Union? If our fathers, and such fathers, 
could do it, we need not hesitate long to imitate 
their noble example of patriotism and love of 
country. What they did was for us, their de- 
scendants, that we might enjoy the priceless 
blessings of a free and united Government; and 


let us so act as to hand down these blessings to | 
|| to make treaties, dclare war, levy taxes, &c. All | 
|| these acts of sovereign power can alone be exer- 
|| cised by the General Government. And besides, 
| the citizens of each State owe allegiance to the | 
|| Federal Government, and are bound to obey the 
|| Federal Constitution, and all laws passed by Con- 
|| gress in conformity with it. In fact, if any State 


our children. 
** The greatest glory of a free-born people, 
Is to transmit that freedom to their children.” 
But, sir, what is the remedy proposed for the 
anticipated wrongs ofthe South? [tis secession— 
eaceable secession, as it is called—butin fact, re- 
Pelion. Now this idea of a State going outof the 


Union just when she per ie and upon whatever | 


cause she pleases, and without any cause at all, is 
so contrary to all just notions of the character of 


our form of government, that it cannot and must | 


not be tolerated. Why, sir, acknowledge the right 
of each State to do this, and where is our boasted 
Union. It is nothing but a rope of sand, of no 
streneth whatever to hold the States together, and 
which may be broken at any moment at the mere 
eaprice, prejudice, and folly of the people. All 
that a State would then have to do, on the passage 


of any law of Congress distasteful to her, or the || 


election of a President of whom she disapproves, 
or upon a mere whim, would be to proclaim her- 
selfoutof the Union, and throw herself back upon 
her offended dignity, and what she calls her re- 
served and sovereign rights. This whole theory 
of a peaceable secession is utterly fallacious, and 
was never dreamed of by the men who formed the 
Federal Constitution and established our form of 
government. If it had been the intention of the 
framers of that Constitution to give to any State 
this right of secession, a provision to that effect 
would doubtless have been inserted in it. But, 
no; the authors of that sacred instrument were en- 
deavoring to form a Union not to be broken, but 
one that would be permanent, enduring for ages, 
and forever. Why, sir, the very first words of the 
preamble to the Constitution which greet our 


vision go to show that its establishment was for | 


the purpose of forming ‘‘a more perfect Union.’”’ 
Yes, ‘*a more perfect Union.’? These are the 
very words of the Constitution itself. And yet 
we are to be told that, under that instrument, the 
work of greut patriots and statesmen, and made 
chiefly to bind the States in one strong and en- 
during bond, any one State, or more, may peace- 
ably, with or without cause, withdraw from the 
Union, and destroy the national Government. 
If such a doctrine is true, then the Federal Con- 
stitution is a failure, and our Government is a fail- 
ure, and the men who framed them both have 
utterly failed in accomplishing what they most 


et intended, and so declared, *‘a more 
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perfect Tnion, 


This idea of secession, however, is nothing new | 
in the history of the country. It was started years | 


ago, by one of the leading and most gifted men of 
the South—John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina. 
And ever since his day there has been lurking 


about in that State the dark and treasonable de- 


sign of disunion. South Carolinahas been restless | 


for years, and nothing, it seems, will satisfy her 
but to go out of the Union, and drag down the 
national Government, in the language of one of 
her talented but impulsive sons, *‘ from turret to 
foundation stone.’’ And yet this day South Car- 
olina is suffering from no oppression, or any ac- 
tual wrong at the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The domestic institution of slavery is safe 
within her borders; and she has no just cause to 
complain of the non-execution of the fugitive slave 
law, as none of her slaves, or very few, at least, 
ever run away orescape. This + of secession 
is claimed on the ground thatthe Federal Consti- 
tution is a compact between sovereign States, and 
that, each State being sovereign, a withdrawal 
from the Union is but an exercise of their sover- 
eignty. But, sir, 1 deny that the Constitution was 
an act of the States, or State Legislatures, or ema- 
nated from them at all. It was the act of the peo- 
»le, and of the whole people, and they alone estab- 
Fished it. In the language of the preamble of the 
Constitution, ** We, the people of the United States, 
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| inorder,’’ &c., ** do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution for the United States of America.”’ It 


|. was the work of the people themselves, and a com- 


pact and agreement between them, and not the 
States. And hence the people alone have a right 
to modify and change the Constitution and their 
form of government. 

It is not true in fact, however, as contended, 
that the States are wholly sovereign and independ- 


ent. In becoming parts of one great national | 
Government, they parted with certain attributes | 


of sovereignty to that Government, for the com- 
mon _— of all the States. No State has a right 


should make a law contrary to that Constitution, 
her citizens owe obedience to that instrument 
first, as the supreme law, in preference to the 


law of their own State, which theye may utterly | 


disregard. It is idle, then, to maintain for a State 


| complete sovereign power, as if the States were | 


| masters of the Federal Government, and could 

destroy it at pleasure. Said the great Webster, 
| ona great and memorable occasion, in the other 
| branch of Congress: 


‘This Government, sir, is the independent offspring of 
the popular will. Nay, more, if the whole truth must be 
told, the people brought it into existence, established it, and 
have hitherto supported it, for this very purpose, among 
others, of imposing certain salutary restraints on State sov- 
ereignties. he States cannot make war ; they cannot con- 
tract alliances ; they cannot make each for itself separate 
regulations of commerce; they cannot lay imposts ; they 
| cannot coin money.”’ 


‘| The right of revolution is altogether another 
|| and different thing from the right of a peaceable 
| secession, which 1s claimed as entirely consistent 
| with the Federal Constitution and our form of 
|| national Government. If those southern States 
|| which desire to go out of the Union, and break 
|| up the Government, base their action on the 
|| inherent right of revolution in the people to 
|| change and overthrow the Government under 
| which they live, in case of intolerable wrong 

and oppression, no one can dispute this right. 
| But they do not claim this revolutionary right; 
|| nor is there any such intolerable wrong and op- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


to absolve themselves from all allegiance to the 
Federal Government, without the consent of the 
rest cannot be admitted. It was long ago dis- 
| puted and utterly exploded in a most masterly 
| argument, the nullification proclamation of An- 
drew Jackson, who was called, as President, to 
exert his great talents, patriotism, and firmness, 


, union. In his bold and determined language: 


i 
|| <The right of the people of a single State to absolve 
| themselves at will, and without the consent of the other 


liberties and happiness of the millions comprising this 
Union, cannot be acknowledged. Such authority is be- 
lieved to be utterly repugnant both to the principles upon 
which the General Government is constituted, and to the 
| objects which it is expressly formed to attain.” 








| But, sir, in case a State does secede, and declare 
|| herself out of the Union, as has already been 
' done, what then? Is she to be coerced back into 


up for herself as an independent and sovereign 
|| Power? If by coercion is meant a declaration of 


| war against her, then | am not for that; but if it 


|| means the faithful execution of the laws of the 


|| Federal Government, then I am for their execu- 
tion. But it may be asked, how are you going 


| to execute your laws in a seceding State where 
_ the people have abolished all the Federal courts, 
and dispensed with all Federal judges and officers 
_to carry out the laws? There, for instance, is 
| South Carolina. How are you to execute the 
laws of the Federal Government in that State, 
where there are no United States courts, and no 
| United States district attorneys or marshals? In 
| her case, | would reply as follows: if she does 
not desire within her borders such courts or such 
officers for the administration of justice, be it so. 
|The inconveniences of such a course only fall 
‘| upon her own people. If she does not desire, 
|| either, the benefits of the United States mail, be it 
' so; and let her people be at the expense and 
\, trouble of making their own postal arrangements. 


| 


| 
| 


| in then crushing the hydra-headed monster dis- 


States, from their most solemn obligations, and hazard the 


the Union, or permitted to depart in peace, and set 
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| And if she also desires to be without United States 
| Senators and Representatives on this floor, be it 
|, so. The Federal Government will still move on 
|, notwithstanding their absence. F 
| But there are certain laws which the Govern. 
| ment must carry out, and these anpertain to the 
|, collection of the revenue. The collection of the 
| revenue of this Government cannot be interfered 
| with by the = of South Carolina without 
resistance. ‘That revenue can be collected at 
the harbor of Charleston, under the flag of the 
| United States floating at the mast-head of oyr 
| ships-of-war, and from the parapet of that im- 
a fortress, Sumter, now in charge of that 
|| brave and gallant soldier, Anderson, whose milj- 
|| tary genius and devotion to the rights and honor 
|| of his country have covered his name with im. 
| perishable glory. And, sir, | am happy to have 
} it in my power to commend the Presldcae for re- 
|| sisting the strong appeals made to him to with- 
|| draw that bold and faithful officer from the on} 
|| safe and sure position where the rights and prop- 
| erty of the Government can be effectually pro- 
tected. Let the President only remain firm, now 
that he has assumed a bold and patriotic position 
on the side of the Constitution and Union. It js 
unfortunate that he had not done so at an earlier 
day, and placed all the forts at Charleston and 
along the southern coast in such a complete state 
of defense as would have dissipated all idea of 
| their capture. If he had only taken this pre- 
cautionary step, in my opinion, the onward 
| march of disunion would have been arrested, and 
| 
| 


| 
{ 
} 
j 
| 


| 
} 
} 
| 


| 
| 
| 


the passions of southern men given way to sober 

| reflection and to a real sense of their mad and 
dangerous undertaking. But even at this late 
hour, | hail with grateful emotions his patriotic 
determination to execute the laws and maintain 
the rights and dignity of the Federal Govern- 
ment. And in this determination he will be fully 
and cordially sustained by the American people 
| everywhere who love their country, and intend 
| to uphold and defend a Government which, if 
| once destroyed, can never, never be replaced. 

I am, sir, for peace; and will sustain any fair 
and honorable measure to preserve it, as I have 
already intimated, between the North and South. 
In this perilous crisis, it is my intention to rise 
| above mere party, and act for my country, my 
| whole country, and nothing but my country. No 
|| than is more opposed to a war than I am—a 








pression. This right of a State or people thereof || war, too, between brothers. I could enter with 


my whole heart, and with alacrity, into a con- 
test with any foreign Power which invaded our 
rights, and insulted our flag. But to go into 
la deadly contest with those of my own land is 
enough to sicken and chill the heart, and renders 
the very thought of war indescribably horrible. 
And yet the laws of the land must be sustained 
and enforced. The President has sworn to sup- 
ort the Constitution of the United States, and so 
Nae we. The people of this country expect us 
| to do it with strict fidelity, at all and every haz- 
| ard. The faithful observance of the Constitution 
and execution of the laws is no war. It is no just 
cause for a war, although a war might result from 
it. But if it should arise from any such cause, 
who will bring itupon us? Those States and peo- 
| ple which violate all plighted faith in coming into 
the Union, and now go out of it, setting the Con- 
stitution and laws at open defiance, and boldly 
seizing upon the property of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The faithful execution of the laws is not only 
necessary for the protection of the rights and prop- 
erty of the Government; but for the very exist- 
ence of the Government itself. And if there 1s not 
sufficient power in this Government to enforce Its 
own laws, protect its own property, and resist 
open rebellion to its lawful authority, \f 1s high 
time the American people should know ard un- 
derstand the weakness of their Government. II 
this is the case, such a Government is not worth 
living under or preserving; and I am for another, 
of more strength, and which hag the power to ex- 
ecute its laws, protect its property, and preserve 
its own dignity and character. But, in my op!n- 
ion, our Government is good enough, and strong 
enough. All that is requisite is, that the men who 
are placed at its head should be faithful to their 
high trust, and be vigilant sentinels on the watch- 
| tower of American liberty. ‘* The price of liberty 
| is eternal vigilance.”? Our liberty was won by 
| the blood and treasure of patriots and heroes, and 
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it can only be preserved by constant and unceas- 


ing care, and by a resolute determination to resist 


every effort to undermine and overthrow it. 

The men, sir, who would dare to dissolve the 
Union, and overthrow the freest and best Gov- 
ernment on earth, would be guilty of a great po- 
litical crime. Lean conceive of nothing more hor- 
rible than to be theauthorsof such anact. lt would 
notonly entail upon us all the horrors of civil war, 


and be the downfall of all popular government, | 


but would crush out forever all the noble efforts 
of patriots throughout the world to give political 
freedom to the oppressed and downtrodden by 
high-handed tyranny. Oh, what a sad spectacle 
it would be for patriots and lovers of freedom 
to behold! The tyrants and despots of the Old 
World would rejoice, and sing peans to the down- 
fall of liberty here; while the toiling bondmen of 
European despotisms would weep, as all hope of 
yolitical ransom dies out forever in their breasts. 
t is our example of Republican liberty that has 
fired many a patriot heart, and nerved many a 


bold arm to strike the blow in freedom’s cause. | 


And without citing other marked instances, had 


it not been for our example, who supposes that | 
we would have witnessed the heroic achievements | 
of one of the greatest generals of this age—Gari- 


baldi—to relieve his countrymen from cruel op- 
pression, and clothe them with the rights and 


blessings of freedom? Cease, then, ye men of the | 


South, all these unholy efforts to — the 
Union. Let your excited passions subside, and 


come once more to regard the people of the North | 
as not all Abolitionists, who would destroy your | 


cherished institutions, It is true, there are Abo- 
litionists at the North; but very few in number, and 
utter'y powerless to do you any serious yr a 
There are but few Wendell Phillipses, 

Smiths,and William Lloyd Garrisons among us. 


Do not regard their rant, wild declamation,and ve- | 


hement invective, as the true expression of north- 
ern sentiment. My honest judgment is, that the 


great mass of northern men have no disposition to | 
deny to youany of your just constitutional rights, | 


Soon the period will be here when you willsee what 


the Republican party will do, which youso much | 


dread, and which you would make the occasion 
of the destruction of the Government. Had you 
not better remain awhile before going out of the 
Union? and perhaps, after all, Mr. Lincoln may 
dissipate all your fears, and give you no occasion 


template. ae 
In conclusion, sir, it should be the earnest and 


patriotic effort of all men, both North and South, | 


to restore, if possible, that cordial and fraternal 
feeling which once existed betweerm them. 
should endeavor to live up to, and faithfully carry 
out, all the provisions and guarantees of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 


which conflicts with it. It must be submitted to 


and observed in all its parts, or else there is an | 


end of our Federal Government. It is only by 


submission to law that peace, good order, and || 
In the despotism | 


Government itself, can exist. 
of the Old World, the sword and the bayonet gov- 
ern and hold the people in check; but here it is 


their own free will, embodied in the laws of the | 
country which they themselves have made. And | 
may that will ever be on the side of the Federal | 
Constitution and the laws of the land, and be ever || 
ready to act for the good of the whole country! | 


THE CON 


All | 


/and statesman afford the best evidence of his 


strong love of the Union: ** The Federal Union: 
it must be preserved.’’ And in that other lan- 
guage, embodying the same great patriotic thought 
of another great man, Daniel Webster, whose 


love for and devotion to the Union were equally 


strong, ** Liberty and Union, now and forever, 
one and inseparable.”’ 

[At this point the committee rose informally; 
and the Speaker having resumed the chair, a 
message was received from the President, by A. 
J.GLossBrenver, his Private Secretary, inform- 
ing the House that he had approved and signed 
an actfor the relief of Richard C. Martin, and an 
act for the relief of the assignee of Hon. David 
C. Broderick, deceased. 

A message was also received from the Senate, 
by Mr. Parren, one of its clerks, notifying the 
House that the Presidgnt of the United States had 
approved and signed an act for the relief of Jere- 
miah Pendergast, of the District of Columbia. 

Also, that the Senate had passed a resolution 


of the House authorizing the Secretary of the | 
| Treasury to change the name of the steamer 


Spring Hill to that of the United States. 


Also, that the Senate had passed a resolution 


authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to per- 


| mit the owners of the steamboat John C. Frémont 


to change the name of the same to that of Horizon; 


and an act to change the name of the schooner | 


Augusta to Colonel Cook; in which he was di- 
rected to ask the concurrence of the House.] 


Mr. ANDERSON, of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 


man, | propose to submit to the consideration of | 
this House some remarks upon the subject of our | 
| national difficulties. 
{| calmness, frankness, and deliberation which the 
errit 


I shall aim to do so with that 


importance of the occasion demands; avoiding the 


| utterance of anything calculated or designed to 


irritate the feelings of any party in this House, or 


| add to the terrible excitement that now prevails 


throughout the whole extent of this nation. It 


/may be truly said, that we are in the midst of a 
great revolution that is hurrying us on with fear- | 


ful rapidity to the disruption of all the ties that 


bind this Confederacy together. The fact cannot | 


be disguised that we are now standing upoa the 


crumbling brink of political ruin; that this once 
happy and glorious Union of States is now virtu- | 
/ally severed; that the ensign of our country’s 


| greatness and glory has ceased to float from the 
for taking the fatal step which some of you con- || 


flagstaff of four sovereign States. But the other 
day our confederates—South Carolina, Florida, 


Mississippi, and Alabama—did, by solemn ordi- | 


nances, announce to the world that they are ab- 
solved from all allegiance to the General Govern- 
ment. ‘That other southern States will follow in 


| rapid succession, unless some just and peaceful | 
| remedy is speedily devised, is undeniably true. | 
ry" ™~ -« 2 ° | 

That Constitution is the su- | 

preme law of the land, overriding all other law 


How many stars are to be blotted out from the 
flag of our Union time will speedily disclose. 
The public mind at the Seuth has been preparing 
for years for the existing state of things. 
many of us it produces no surprise. Long have 
we witnessed the gradual development of the 
causes that would inevitably produce the results 
that are now upon us. Many of the statesmen 
and patriots of the land have, again and again, 
warned our countrymen of the ‘* mining and sap- 
ping process’’ that was going on, which, if per- 
severed in, must eventually destroy the noble edi- 
fice constructed by our fathers. But the voice of 
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provide for the common defense, prommte the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity.’’ In some of these 
great objects, so far as the slaveholding States 
are concerned, it has utterly failed. Our slave 
property is becoming less secure and less valuable 
every day. The guarantees of the Constitution 
afford us but little or no protection, In many of 
the slave States we are sustaining heavy losses 
every month, with no means of redress. Those 
losses, with the present feeling and sentiment 
abroad in the land, must still increase. Many of 
our slaves are now impressed with the idea that, 
after the inauguration of Mr. Lincoln, they are 
to be free. This impression makes them restless 


|| and discontented; renders our homes, our wives, 


and our children unsafe. Surely no rational man 
expects us to live with such a state of things in 
our midst. We cannot; we will not. Our devo- 
| tion to the Union, our veneration for the achieve- 
ments of our ancestors, our recollection of their 
heroic deeds, their perils and sufferings, cannot 
induce us to submit to the wrongs and injuries 
that are now being inflicted upon us in the name 
of the Constitution and the Union. We have 
borne them for years, still cherishing the patriouc 
| hope, hitherto delusive, that a returning sense of 
justice would induce the North to recede from the 
‘** irrepressible conflict.”” We have again and 
again asked to be letalone in the enjoyment of our 
rights and our property; again and again warned 
our fellow-citizens of the disastrous consequences 
that must surely ensue, if they persisted in refus- 
ing to us that peace and security which the Gov- 
ernment was pledged to afford us. These warn- 
ings on our part they have regarded as idle threats, 
and consequently our demands have not only been 
unheeded, but they have recklessly and impe- 
riously pushed on in the accomplishment of their 
| unjust and unconstitutional purposes, thereby 

furnishing us with conclusive evidence of their 
unfaltering determination to destroy the institi- 
| tion of slavery. 

After the presidential election is over, we hear 
| a distinguished United States Senator exclaim, 
** to-night, thanks be to God, we stand with the 
slave power beneath our feet. I say to the men 
of the South, who have been threatening the dis- 
solution of the Union, who are callingconventions, 
who are mounting blue cockades, go on if you 
dare.’’ In the face of this imperious threat, they 
have dared to assert their sovereignty and inde- 
pendence, and demonstrate that the slave power 
is not beneath your feet; and they wiil dare to 
maintain it, be the price ever so costly and bloody. 
This Senator, no doubt, honestly and fimkio 
uttered the sentiments and expressed the feelings 
of the great body of the Republican party. What 
then have we of the South to hope for from a 
party ascending to power, who, in tones of con- 
| gratulation and triumph, defiantly exclaim, ‘*We 


|| stand with the slave power beneath our feet,’’ and 


With | 


we dare them to continue their threats of dissolu- 
tion. What ifthey do? The inferential answer 
is, ‘* We are in pass with the Army and Navy 
| at our command, and they shall submit; we rule 
and they shall obey.’’ The freeman of the South 
who, under such circumstances, would not assert 
| and maintain his just and constitutional rights, in 
| the Union if he can, out of it if necessary, is a 

fitter representative of a Russian serf than an 
| American citizen. 


wisdom and patriotism has been unheeded; pas- These expressions of feeling and sentiment, ex- 
sion, prejudice, and fanaticism, have finally ob- || hibited by the dominant party inall the non-slave- 
tained the supremacy over justice and reason; and || holding States, satisfy us that we are a doomed 
unless the ‘‘ sober second thought’’ of the people || people in the Union, unless the northern mind 
of the northern States, or their Representatives || should undergo a change; of which, I apprehend, 
here, shall induce them to discard their preju- || there is scarcely a glimmering hope. 
dices, and speedily award to the people of the || The result of this constant and unceasing at- 
southern States their justand constitutional rights, || tack upon the institution of slavery has now cul- 
all is lost. minated in the election of aman to the Chief 
I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, that there is || Magistracy of the nation who has not only been 
an irreversible determination on the part of the || ceaseless in his opposition to the institution, but 
people of the slaveholding States to have this sla- |; who has deliberately declared that ‘this nation 
very agitation quieted, this slavery controversy || cannot exist half free and half slave;’’ that ‘* it 
| definitively settled. We have submitted for years || must be one or the other—all slave or all free’’-— 
|| to the assaults, injustice, inequality, oppression, || elected as a sectional candidate, upon the main 
and misrepresentations of our northern neighbors. || idea of his hostility to the institution of slavery, 
Unless these things cesse, we are constrained, by || upon a platform declaring it to be a relic of bar- 
our self-respect, our love of peace, and the secu- || barism, with a distinct avowal that we shall be 
| rity of our property, to absolve ourselves from || denied all participation in the Territories of the 
all connection with them. || United States; that it must be placed ‘‘ where the 
This Government was formed by our fathers, || public mind can rest in the belief that it is in the 
‘*to establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, || course of ultimate extinction;”’ that it shall never 


But above all, may the will of the people ever be || 
on the side of the Union, as our fathers made it! | 
In days that are past, this Union has been vio- | 
lently assailed and threatened with destruction; | 
but in every instance with utter failure and dis- | 
comfiture to those who did it. In every time of || 
its danger, there have been good and patriotic | 
men, both north and south, east and west, to 
rally to its defense, as the source of all-our mani- 
fold blessings as a nation. ‘Thus far our noble 
ship of State has outlived every violent tempest 
and dangerous shock; and I pray God she may 
yet outride the present boisterous gale. Let us 
hot only pray for it, but work for it. There can 
be, and ought to be, but one ardent wish and 
strong determined will, in every patriotic heart, | 
to preserve a Union which has cost so much; 
around which cluster so many precious memories; | 
and which is the true source of all our nation’s 
prosperity and glory. In the language of An- || 
tew Jackson, whose life and services as a soldier | 
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expand; that it shall be confined to its present 
limits, thereby insuring its final destruction. The 
Constitution, according to his interpretation of 
it, is no wterposition to the accomplishment of 
these ends. ‘The guarantee of one of the plainest 
provisions of that instrument has not only been 
disregarded, but nine or ten States have enacted 
legislative acts designed and intended to prevent 
the execution of the ** fugitive slave act’? made 
for the preservation of our property, in conformity 
to an express provision of the Constitution. And 
one of these States but the other day—yes, Penn- 
sylvania, the Keystone of the Federal arch—sol- 
emnly and deliberately, in view of the impending 
perils that now environ our Union, refused to 
repeal its unjust and unconstitutional legislation. 
With all these evidences before us, and number- 
less others, of the ulumate annihilation of our 
property and the destruction of our rights, is 
there any class of men so blinded by passion, 
prejudice, or fanaticism, as to suppose for a mo- 
ment that we will remain in the Union, and sub- 
mit to these wrongs? If the people of the non- 
slaveholding States were occupying our position, 
educated in thought, feeling, and sentiment as we 
are, with $4,000,000,000 worth of property vested 
in slaves, could they—wouldthey submit? Never; 
no,never! Whynot,then, exemplify that golden 
rule, so necessary to the peace and happiness of 
the world: ** Do unte others as you would they 
should do unto you”’ under like circumstances. 

lam not here to-day to utter threats or menaces 
—that day has passed away—lI am uttering that 
which you know, and I feel to be true. You 
know, as well as I do, that this slavery agitation 
is rapidly culminating in the overthrow of one 
of the noblest Republics that earth ever beheld; 
and nothing short of the most expansive and ex- 
alted patriotism, sustained by the most godlike 
forbearance on the part of the people of the slave 
States, has preserved it thus long. 

Missouri, the State that | have the honor in 
part to represent, though assailed upon every side 
—suffering more injury from the enemies of sla- 
very than any other State in the Union—was dis- 
posed to bear these wrongs, so long as there was 
a reasonable hope for their redress, and allow to 
the people of the free States time to feconsider 
their action, and finally determine whether their 
prejudices against our institution, for which they 
are not responsible, and which should not con- 
cern them, are stronger than their love for the 
Union. If they still value the Union, and are 
desirous of preserving it, all they have to do, is 
to give us that which our fathers left us—peace, 
security, equal rights, and equal privileges, under 


- - -_-— ——_—- --—_ 


aif our rights can and will be protected, and we | 


| uS, must surely satisfy you of the unfaltering de- 


| North and the South should be compromised, in || 


| compromise do you suppose the South will ever | 


| from three fourths of the Territories of the United 


the Constitution of our common country. If you || 


wilirepeal your “personal liberty bills;’’ recognize 
property in slaves; enforce the execution of the 
**fugitive slave act;’’ permitus,asdid your fathers, 
to travel through the country with our property 
unmolested; let us go to the Territories of the 
United States—property for which we shed our 
blood and paid our money—with our slaves, and 
have them protected while the country remains 
in a territorial condition; cease to interfere with 
slavery where it now exists; cease to abuse and 
denounce us—then fraternal relations can be re- 
stored between us, and upon no other terms; then 
this Union can be preserved; the States that have 
seceded reunited; and we still march on to further 
attainments in greatness and renown. The enjoy- 
ment of these constitutional guarantees by us does 
not interfere with any of your rights, retard your 
prosperity, lessen the value of your property, or 
endanger your lives, and those of your wives and 
your children; while, on the other hand, they are 
necessary to secure to us these rights and bless- 
ings. 

in the event of a denial of these constitutional 
rights to the people of my State, I see no other 
alternative but servile submission and degrada- 
tion on the one hand, or secession on the other; 
which of the two she will choose, I think there 
can be no doubt. It is evident that she cannot 
be injured in any of her social, commercial, or 
material interests, by uniting with a southern con- 
federation. Possessing her immense territory— 
unsurpassed in climate, the richness of her soil, 


the variety of her productions, the extent of her | 


minerals, with a larger population than any of 


her southern sisters, save one, she certainly would, | 
under the fostering care of that Government, be- | 
come one of the greatest and wealtinest States in | 


| the Territories of the United States with our slave 


|| with us, the remaining one fourth, south of 369 | 
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the new confederation. She would furnish the || 
South with horses, mules, cattle, hogs, hemp, || 
lead, iron, coppers and a large amount of man- | 
ufactured articles, protected as she would be, by | 
a moderate tariff for revenue; she would, to a | 
great extent, get rid of the competition she now | 
has, in that market, from the non-slaveholding | 
States. We certainly have nothing to lose, so 
far as our material interests are involved, by con- 
necting our destiny with our southern friends. 
Then, and I fear not till then, will we have our | 
rights protected, and escape from the continual | 
strife, troubles, and annoyances to which we are 
constantly subjected by our northern neighbors. 
But, notwithstanding all these things, our loyalty | 
and attachment to this Union is such, that we 
prefer to remain a part of this great Confederacy, 


| 


permitted to enjoy our property in peace and se- 
curity. If this boon is to be denied us, Mis- | 
souri will not long hesitate to go where her honor 
and her interest invite her to go. 

I regret, however, that candor compels me to || 
say, that | entertain serious apprehensions that || 
the North will never again concede to us our just 
and full constitutional rights—never permit us to || 
live upon terms of peace and equality; that her | 
hostility to the institution of slavery is so violent || 
and uncompromising, that she will never again || 
cease to assail it as long as it exists in the Union. || 
The North, however, should remember tizat the |! 
result of such a course is the inevitable dismem- 
berment of the Union, and the eternal postpone- 
ment of a reconstruction of the Government. 
Momentous events, now thronging rapidly upon 


| 


termination of the South, whether in or out of the 
Union, to defend and preserve her slave property, 
at every sacrifice of blood and treasure that may 
be demanded. 

We are told that the difficulties between the 


order that the Union may be preserved. Sir, I 
greatly desire that this Union shall be saved; there 
is no personal sacrifice that | would not make to 
perpetuate this Union, for all time to come, with | 
the provisions of the Constitution fully and fairly || 
enforced. Without the guarantees of that instru- || 
ment, I hesitate not to say that the Union isa | 
curse, and the Government a despotism. What | 





make, yielding more than is surrendered by the | 
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adopt one of two alternatives: either secede from 
the Union, and reconstruct the Government, in 
whole or in part, by the readoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, with explanatory 
amendments, giving us ample protection, and sei- 
tung at rest the agitation of the slavery question 
forever, and inviting the other States to accept it; 
or they should present their ultimatum—the terms 


| upon which they are willing to remain in the 


Union—allowing sufficient time for action on the 
partof the free States; and if notaccepted by them, 
they should all secede, and form another confed- 


| eration, whereby they could secure the ful] ey- 
‘| joyment of all their rights, and live in peace and 


security. | would also suggest, most respectfully 
. . “— J? 

to the Legislature of my State, now in session 
P , 


| that, asa measure of peace, prudence, and satety 
e? 


the military system of Missouri should be imme- 


ew reorganized. ‘The militia should be arm: d, 


and all efficient preparations made necessary ty 
our protection and defense, In any emergency, 


| without a moment’s delay. 


Mr. Chairman, | propose now to say a few 
words to my friends in the slaveholding States 
that still remain inthe Union. Weare evidently 
in the midst of a great crisis, involving consider- 


|| ations of the deepest and most profound interest, 


Never was an occasion presented to intelligent 
men that demanded the exercise of more coolness, 
firmness, deliberation, wisdom, and prudence, 
than the present. What means this movement in 
which we are engaged? In the language ofanother, 


| **it means that this confederation of States shall 
| be broken up, and its fragments scattered; thatthe 


flag which has carried our name so proudly all 
over the globe—the signal of hope and protection 


| to the oppressed every where—shall be struck, and 


known no more among the nations of the earth; it 
means the overthrow of our national greatness, 
the extraction of our national hope.”’ Let civil 
war attend it, and **it means spreading all over 
our land social alienations; the sundering of fam- 
ilies and friends; mistrust, jealousy, commercial 
derangement, loss, wrong, violence, injury, retal- 


| iation; all this it means, and much more that can 


be imagined.”’ 

In view of these tremendous consequences, with 
due deference to the judgment of my southern 
friends, | must be permitted to say that the action 
of the Gulf States is too hasty and precipitate. 
The step that some of them have taken, and others 
propose speedily to take, is one not only of mo- 


amendments proposed by the eloquent and patri- || mentous interest to them, but they should remem- 


ouic Senator from Kentucky? That proposition 
is So liberal as to exclude us, with our property, 


States, while you are allowed tovoccupy, equally 


30' and enjoy an equal right with us, in the form- 
ation of State constitutions south of that line. 
And although the Supreme Court of the United | 
States—the ablest and most impartial tribunal | 
known to the country—uninfluenced by party | 
clamor and party feeling, have decided that we | 
have the right, under the Constitution, to go to all 


| 
| 


property, and have it protected; still, patriotism, 
an ardent love for the Union formed by our fath- 
ers, constrain us to yield and accept the proposi- | 
tuon—you have refused, and I doubt not, will | 
continue to refuse, and thereby rend asunder all | 


| berthat itis one which deeply affects the action 


and interests of the other slaveholding States. It 
may involve them in the most serious and compli- 
cated difficumies. While I readily concede the 
right of a State, at any time, to resume all the 
| powers originally delegated by her to the General 
| Government, I submit, in no offensive sense, that 
it is not respectful to the border States, nor liberal 
| and magnanimous, thus suddenly and rashly to 
| separate from them. It may be that this rapid and 
almost momentary action on your part will ne- 
| cessarily precipitate other States into revolution 
before they are prepared for such anevent. 
In such a crisis as this, big with events, In- 
volving the destiny of a great people, I think it 
| exceedingly unwise and injudicious for the slave 
States to act without concert, union, and harmony. 
We are one in feeling, one in sentiment, one in 





the ties that bind the Union together. Be it so; | 


| the responsibility, with all its fearful consequences, 


| You surely do not entertain so contemptible an 


| alterably determined that the 
(| Union, then out of it. 


will rest upon you, not us. 
My section of the Union have never asked nor 
demanded more than its constitutional rights. 
opinion of us as to suppose that we will surren- 
der them at your bidding, and thereby make our- | 
selves inferiors in thisGovernment. The major- | 
ity of the people of the free States have presump- | 
tuously, to say the least of it, by the election of | 
Mr. Lincoln, with the indorsement of his views | 
and principles, decided, as we believe, that we 
shall not have them; the southern people are un- 
wills if not in the 
An 


from this Capitol, I hesitate not to say that, in 


my judgment, Missouri and the other border slave | 
States, should meet in convention as early in the 


| month of February as practicable; and if, by the 


to-day, speaking | 
| 


time they assemble, Congress shall not have pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution whereby 
their rights shall be fully protected, they should 


interest, and we should be one in a common des- 
tiny. We ought not to separate from each other 
in the hour of peril, of danger, and of oppression. 
We should stand unfalteringly by each other, and 
unitedly participate in a common destiny, whether 
for weal or woe; and I hope the remaining slave 
States will so act. If the self-sacrificing forbear- 
ance, patriotism, and love of Union, still abiding 
| in the people of the States of Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, obese; Maryland, and Missouri—bor- 
| der States,-continually exposed and subjected to 
the assaults consequent upon this anti-slavery 
frenzy that has seized upon the people of the 
North—induce them to believe that itis their duty 
to resort to other means than immediate disunion,’ 
to ascertain more certainly whether their rights 
cannot yet be secured and respected in the Union, 
and this great Confederacy of States preserved; 
ought the cotton States, even in justice to them- 
selves, to assume the fearful responsibility of sep- 
arating from the border States? | Common cour- 
tesy and respect, mutuality of interest and fra- 
| ternal affection, demanded that they should have 
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1861. 
been willing at least to consult and advise with 
them, even if they feared a division of senument 
as to the line of policy that should at once be 
adopted. It seemed to me thatthe border States, 
owing to their dangerous and exposed position, 
were entitled to some consideration at the hands 
of the Gulf States. They should remember that 
we occupy the position of a rampart between 
them andgthe non-slaveholding States; that we 
stand atthe very threshold of danger; that in the 
event of a civil war, our border cities are to be 
sacked, our homes are to be burned, our fields to be 
desolated, our wivesand children to seek security 
elsewhere, while the contending armies engage 
in a conflict upon our soil, more terrible and last- 
ing than any ever witnessed by the inhabitants of 
this continent. Our friendsof the extreme South 
should have remembered that the slave States 
bordering on the free States have been the great 
sufferers in this conflict. We have lost a thou- 
sand times as many negroes as the cotton States, 
in consequence of the faithlessness of a portion 
of our northern neighbors. The very district that 
I represent—bordering on the State of Illinois, 
with her tens of thousands of true constitutional 
men—has lost more slaves through the instru- 
mentality of the underground railroad than any 
one of the Gulf States; yea, more, I suspect, than 
the whole of them combined; and yet my con- 
stituents are unwilling to break up this great Con- 
federacy of States, to separate from our fgiends 


in Illinois and other States, who have been fight- | 


ing our battles—who have endeared themselves 
to us by their noble efforts and self-saerificing 
struggles in defense of our constitutional rights— 
until further efforts are made to obtain from the 
non-slaveholding States justice, security, and the 
full enforcement of the guarantees of the Consti- 
tution. 

Am I and my constituents, without further 


efforts at reconciliation, to assume a hostile atti- | 


tude toward such men as McCLernanp, Locan, 
Fovxe, Rosrinson, and a host of others, who have 


been our friends and defenders, who have faith- | 


fully and fearlessly discharged all the obligations 
devolved upon them by the Constitution and good 
neighborship? We may have it to do. I fear we 
shall be compelled to do it. But in the name of 
all the noble and generous impulses of the human 
heart, let it be the last dreadful alternative; let all 
reasonable efforts first be exhausted to obtain our 
rights in the Union. 


[t is now too late, I] apprehend; but, in my | 


judgment, the slaveholding States should, as the 
wisestand most judicious policy, have helda con- | 


vention, published an explicit declaration of their 
constitutional rights, and if denied to them by the 


people of the non-slaveholding States, after allow- | 


ing a reasonable time for their action; or, inter- 
fered with by Mr. Lincoln or his administration; 
in either event, to have pledged ** our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honors,’’ unitedly to 


resume the powers that we have heretofore dele- | 


gated, and which are now being perverted by our 
faithless agents. Such a course would, in all 
probability, have saved the Union, and secured 
our rights, peace, and safety. We should even 
now continue our efforts yeta little longer, to ob- 


tain such amendments to the Constitution as will | 
forever silence agitatigp on the subject of slavery. | 


It may be ere that the Republican party, 
sooner than 

country into civil war, will concede to us our 
rights. If they shall continue, however, to refuse, 


reak up this Union, and plunge the | 


let all the remaining slave States secede in a body. | 


We will then have done all that could be de- 
manded by the most expansive patriotism and 
Christian forbearance. Then we will be fully jus- 
tified, in the eyes of God and man, Heaven and 
earth, in rending asunder every tie that binds us 


to the Union,and establishing for ourselves a new || 


confederation. Then we may confidently appeal 
to the God of justice to sustain us in the assertion 
and maintenance of our rights. 


It is yet to be hoped—though frankness de- | 


mands that I should ssy I do not believe it—that 
our northern neighbors will realize the fearful 
responsibility that rests upon them, and without 
delay remove it. They, not we, have invoked this 
controversy. They, not we, have originated the 
dreadful storm now bursting upon us, by assail- 
ing an institution, not only recognized by our 
fathers, but established and encouraged by allow- 


after the formation of the Federal Constitution, 
giving to it-protection in that instrument, and 
basing representation upon it. Could the spirit 
manifested by them animate the bosoms and 
pervade the minds of their descendants this storm 
would be speedily hushed; the portentous clouds 
that now overhang our political horizon would 
speedily disappear; and sunshine and prosperity, 
peace and quietude, would be again restored to 
this unhappy country. 

Washington, ever before beheld, since the days 
of the Revolution, such anguish and distress? 
The heart of every true patriot bleeds; sadness 
and gloom rest upon every countenance. But 
the other day we were the most happy and pros- 
perous people on earth—the envy of kings, and 
the admiration of the world; executing success- 
fully the great mission our fathers had assigned 


Who, in this land of 
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us; and establishing, as we supposed, beyond all 


controversy, the capability of man for self-gov- 
ernment. But, alas! what a mournful and hu- 
miliating spectacle do we this day present to the 
world! Our commerce destroyed; our factories 
stopped; our Treasury bankrupt; our credit dis- 
honored; business of all kinds prostrated; finan- 


| cial ruin devastating our whole country. 


But is this all? Would to God it was! From 
it we could recover. But, alas! that national flag 
that has heretofore waved so gloriously and tri- 
umphantly over land and sea, the very sight of 
which has hitherto inspired the heart and nerved 


the arm of every American citizen; that flag so |! 


intimately and endearingly associated with the 
trophies of Washington, and the deeds of our 
illustrious ancestry; that flag around which, when- 


ever our country was assailed, the North and the | 
| South, asa band of brothers have rallied; that 


flag we are told is to be the rallying cry for the 
North to assemble in arms, to meet her southern 
brothers in deadly conflict upon the field of battle. 
Can it be? Is heaven and earth destined to wit- 
ness such a horrid and unnatural sight? Is this 
fair land of ours, a joint inheritance from our 
fathers, to be drenched in fraternal blood ? 
we, the most intelligent and civilized nation on 


| earth, to settle our disputes about constitutional 


rights by the arbitrament of the sword? 


surely not. Heaven forbid! -If we cannot live 


together upon terms of amity and good will with || 
|! each other, let us, in the name of humanity and 


| Christianity, separate in peace, and bid each other 


| this Union is to be preserved! 
| delusion! 


success in the attainment of happiness, prosperi- 
ty, and renown. Civil war the means by which 
What a terrible 
It is the most certain and efficient 


| means that wicked men could possibly devise to 


| destroy it. 


' eign State, much more fifteen 


} The cause of South Carolina is the 
cause of all the slaveholding States. Strike her, 
and you strike them, 


Are | 


When you subdue her bold | 
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commercial—as to refuse a measure that will not 
only prevent anarchy and bloodshed, but will 
carry joy and gladness to every part of our dis- 
tracted country? Refuse it; heed not the voice of 
wisdom and patrietism, and terrible will be the 
res} Could I 


ponsibility that will rest upon you. 
this day appeal directly to the rreat masses of the 
northern people, the response would be heard: 
** let it be aone!’’ Reason and common sense 
declare that the people of the free States should 
have nothing to do with the subject of slavery. 
It does not concern them; it is no business of 
theirs. Itis property secured to us by the Con- 
stitution, which they do not choose to hold. It 
is ours; and we alone should possess the right of 
managing, governing, and contrelling it, as to us 
may seem wisest and best. Sir, the time has 
arrived, in the judgment of the southern people, 
when the slavery question must be settled or this 
Union must be dissolved. The fiat has gone forth 
from the entire South; and you may rest assured 
that there is now no escape from it. ‘The crisis 
isupon us. It must be met. Sir, if action is 
postponed until seven or eight States secede, and 
establish another Confederacy, the inevitable re- 
| sult will be that the remaining sloeve States will 
unite with them or form acentral Republic, leav- 
ing New England, the source of all our woes, to 
take care of herself as best she may. The border 
States will be forced, by the love of self-preserva- 
tion, thus to act. If not, we should be completely 
in the power and under the subjection of our 
avowed enemies; with them we could not—we 
would not—remain. 

Let none of us deceive ourselves with the flimsy 
hope that after this Confederacy is entirely dis- 
membered, and its fragments partly reunited under 


|| one or more confederations, it can ever be recon- 


and patriotic sons, you will have subdued the cit- | 


izen soldiery of fourteen other sovereign States, 
and not till then. It is folly; yea, it is worse 
than madness, to entertain the idea fora moment 
that you can subjugate the people of one sover- 
States’ with ten 
million freemen. No; it can never be done. 
Nothing is to be accomplished by war but eter- 
nal separation. The shedding of blood will de- 
stroy forever the last hope of a reunion. 
only produce grief, anguish, and lamentations 
throughout the Jand, and engender eternal hate 
between the two sections. 
States alone; treat them with kindness and con- 
sideration; amend the Constitution, so as to pro- 
tect their rights, and guarantee peace, safety, and 
security to them and their property, and they will 


return to us again. If, however, the Government 


goes entirely to pieces in this storm, let it go in 
peace, and we may then be enabled to reconstruct 
it on a more enduring basis. Let us not blast it 
by the ‘* magnificent folly’’ of attempting to co- 
erce a sovereign State to remain in the Union. 

I now appeal to the Representatives of the non- 


slaveholding States to propose amendments to the | 


Constitution that will secure to the South her just 


| and equal rights; that will stop forever all agita- 


tion upon the subject of slavery; give to the coun- 
try quiet and repose. Surely the fearful and 
extraordinary circumstances that now surround 
us, bigwith thedestiny of thisgreat nation, should 
induce us to do it. Is there a Representative in 
this Hall so devoid of patriotism, so utterly insen- 
sible to the mighty interests involved in this con- 


ing the importation of slaves for twenty years || flict—social and fraternal, political, financial, and 


It will | 


No; let the seceding | 


structed asa whole. ‘The diversity of our insti- 
tutions, feelings, sentiments, habits, education, 
and interest, are such we can never again agree 
upon articlesof association. The South will never 
consent to enter into another confederation with 
New England. We shall part to meet no more. 

In view, then, of our unfortunate and embar- 


|| rassed condition, and the mighty responsibilities 


No; | 


pressing upon us, let us, in a spirit of liberality 
and wisdom, propose amendments to the Consti- 
tution; and thereafter, if they shall be adopted, 
let us respect each others rights, cultivate friendly 
feelings and fraternal relations between the two 
sections of the Confederacy, and pledge anew our 
devotion to the Union. If not approved by a ma- 
jority of the people of the free States, let the slave 
States bid a peaceful adieu to the Union formed 
by our fathers, and construct one adapted to the 
preservation of our rights, our peace, our secu- 
rity, and the age in which we live. 
Now, sir, I desire to say that I was surprised 
on yesterday to hear my eloquent and distin- 
guished friend from Illinois [Mr. McCiennanp] 
seriously attempting to establish the proposition 
that the southern States, in the event of a sep- 
aration from this Government, had not the right 
to obstruct the free navigation of the Mississippi 
river; and that such an act would be resisted to 
the shedding of blood by the great Northwest. 
While I admit that he demonstrated the correct- 
ness of his position beyond all controversy, I 
must say that I apprehend there was no necessity 
for anticipating such an event. [ have never heard 
it seriously intimated that the southern States 
| would attempt the perpetration of an act so un- 
just and iniquitous. Surely no man can be found 
so bold and reckless, whose declarations are en- 
titled to serious consideration, as to deny that 
all the States or this Confederacy, whether in or 
out of the Union, have not only an unquestioned 
interest in, but a right to the free and uninter- 
| rupted navigation of that mighty river, of which 
they cannot rightfully be deprived by any Gov- 
ernmenton earth, and which they would be fully 
justified in maintaining at the point of the bayo- 
net. I can assure the gentleman that, in the event 
of Missouri being compelled to unite with a south- 
ern confederation, she will raise not only her voice, 
but herarm against such an unwarranted assump- 
tion of power and unjust assertion of right. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to sav a few 
words upon the right of“ cccrcion”’ and secession, 
and I am done. It is contended by the leaders of 
the Republican party, that it is the duty of the 


5 


Federal Government to resort to force to compel 


|| a sovereign State to remain in the Union and sub- 
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mit to Federal authority. It may be suggestive || of the Government they were constructing, and | part of the Union, and submit to its authority 


to inquire, whether our fathers who instituted 
this Government, thought so. 
that they entertained the opinion—and so declared 
—that the bonds of this Union could only be pre- 
served by the cords of mutual harmony, concord, 
and fraternal affection among the people of the 
States and the members of the Confederacy. We 
learn from the proceedings of the convention that 
framed the Constitution of the United States that 
on the 31st of May, 1787, a clause ‘* authorizing 
an exertion of the force of the whole against a 


History tells us ¢ 


delinquent State,’’ came up for consideration, and | 
that Mr. Madison, and others, in opposing its | 


adoption, observed that— 


“ The more he reflected on the use of force, the more he 
doubted the practicability, the justice, and the efficacy of 
it, when applied to people collectively, and not individ- 
ually. A unien of the States containing such an ingredient, 


j 


seemed to provide for its own destruction. The use of force | 


against a State would look more like a declaration of war 


than an infliction of punishment, and would probably be | 


cousidered by the party attacked as a dissolution of all pre- 
vious compacts by which itmight be bound. He hoped that 
such a system would be framed as might render this re- 
source unecessary, and moved that the clause be post 


the character of the people for whom they were 
acting. Could the idea have been drawn from 
the Constitution, by the most remote inference, 


that when one of the States felt that they were | 


oppressed and tyrannized over by the Federal Gov- 


ernment, and attempted to throw off the yoke, || 


they were to be resisted by the Army and Navy 
of the United States, by the whole power of the 


Government, and forced to submission, not one | 


of the original thirteen States would ever have 
ratified the Constitution. You know, sir, that 


they never would have deliberately forged tive | 


chains with which they might be manacled, and 
again subjected to the yoke oftyranny. We ail 
know that it never was the intention of the framers 
| of that instrument to provide the means of a mil- 


itary despotism, to hold one or more of the States || 


| as subjugated provinces. Sit, such a sentiment 
is incompatible with the genius and spirit of our 
Government. It isa libel upon the humanity and 


and jurisdiction. If our fathers had understood 
| thateach State, regardless of the extent to which 
| it might be oppressed and tyrannized over by the 
other States, should submit and remain a part of 
the Union, would they not have provides some 
common arbiter between the parties to judge of 
|, each other’s rights, and redress them. They did 
_not. Then, of necessity, each must judge fo, 
itself, as well of the infraction as of the mode of 
\| redress. 
| 1 know it is insisted by some, that the Federal 
judiciary is the common arbiter between the par- 
|, ties to the compact. It was not so understood 
| by the framers of that instrument or their cotem- 
|| poraries. Mr. Jefferson said that ‘the several 
|, States comprising the United States of America 
|| are not united on the principle of unlimited sub. 
|, mission to the General Government; but that hy 
the compact under the style and title of the Con- 
|| stitution of the United States, and of amendments 


| philanthropy, the wisdom and intelligence, of the || thereto, they constituted a General Government 
|| noble men who achieved our independence and 


i} 


poued.’’— Madison Papers, Debates in the Federal Conven- | 


tion, vol. 5, p. 140. 
Mr. Mason, of Virginia, said: 
“The most jarring elements of nature, fire and water, 


themselves are not more incompatible than such a mix- 
ture of civil liberty and military execution. Will the militia 


| constructed our form of government. 


|| of it, trample upon every right secured to the 


| other fifteen, and that they have no means of re- | 


'| dress but brute force? Let me tell you, sir, that 


march from one State into another in order to collect the | , A 
|| countries, that when one party to a contract vio- 


arrears of taxes from the delinquent members of the Re- 

ublic? Will they maintain an army for this purpose? 

Villuotthe citizens of the invaded State assist one another, 
till they rise as one man, and shake off the Union alto- 
gether? Rebellion is the only case in which the military 
terce of the State ¢an be properly exerted against its citi 
zens. In one point of view, he was struck with horror at 
the prospect of recurring to this expedient. To punish the 


1 
| 


non payment of taxes with death was a severity not yet | 


adopted by despotism itself; yet this unexampled cruelty | 


would be mercy compared to a military collection of rev- 
enue, in which the bayonet could make no discrimination 
between the innocent and the guilty. He took this oc- 
casion to repeat, that, notwithstanding his solicitude to 
establish a national Government, he never would agree to 
abolish the State governments, or render them absolutely 


insignificant. They were as necessary as the General Gov- | 


ernment, and he would be equally careful to preserve 
them.”’— Madison Papers— Debates in the Federal Conven 
tion, vol. 5, p. 217. 


Mr. Elleworth, upon the same subject, said: 

* Tlence we see how necessary for the Union is a coer 
cive principle. No man pretends the contrary: we all see 
and fvel this necessity. ‘The only question is, shall it bea 
coercion of law, or a coercion of arms?) There is no other 
possible alternative. Where will those who oppose a co- 
ercion of law come out? Where will they end? ‘A neces- 
sary consequence of their principles is a war of the States 
one against the other. Lam for coercion by law—that co- 
ercion Which acts only upon delinquent individuals. This 
Constitution does not attempt to coerce sovereign bodies, 
States, in their political capacity. No coercion is applica- 
ble to such bodies butthat ofan armed force. If we should 
attempt to execute the laws of the Union by sending an 
armed force against a delinquent State, it would involve 
the good and bad, the innocent and guilty, in the same 
calamity.’’—Eliot’s Debates, vol. 2, p. 197. 


Alexander Hamilton said: 


“Tt has been observed, to coerce the States is one of the 
maddest projects thas was ever devised. A failure of com- 
pliance will never be confined to a single State. This being 
the case, can we suppose it wise to hazard a civil war? 
Suppose Massachusetts, or any large State, should refuse, 
and Congress should attempt to compel them: would they 
not have influence to procure assistance, especially from 
those States which are in the same situation as themselves? 
What picture does this idea present to our view? A com- 
plying State at war with a non-complying State ; Congress 
marching the troops of one State into the bosom of another ; 
this State collecting auxiliaries, and forming, perhaps, a 
majority against its Federal head. Here is a nation at war 


with itself. Can any reasonable man be well disposed to- | 


ward a Government which makes war and carnage the 
only means of supporting itself—a Government that can 
exist only by the sword? Every such war mustinvolve the 
innocent with the guilty. This single consideration should 
be sufficient to dispose every peaceable citizen against such 
a Government.””—Elkot's Debates, vol. 2, p. 233. 7 


On motion of Mr. Madison, the clause was | 
unanimously postponed, and never again pre- | 


sented. Now, 1 would inquire, what is the rea- 
sonable inference from this action of the conven- 
tion? Is it not that the Constitution imposed 
none other than a voluntary obligation on the part 
of a State to remain a member of the Federal 
Union? How unwise to talk about a legal obli- 
gation upon one party to a compact, when the 
other has no means of enforcing tt! Would our 
fathers have been guilty of such consummate folly, 
in providing articles of association between sov- 
ereign States, whereby, under all circumstances, 
they were to remain perpetually united? It isan 
imputation upon their wisdom and intelligence. 
They, sir, understood the nature and principles 


| it is the common law of this land and all civilized 


lates it, the other party may, at his option, either 
have it enforced or annulled. 


|| Mr. Buchanan tells us very explicitly that a 


| State cannot secede without violating the Consti- 
tution. While | approve of his message gener- 
ally, regarding it as a very able State paper, Iam 
constrained to dissent from his views on the ques- 
| tion of secession. What I have to say on this 
| subject will be brief, not having time within the 
| hour allotted me to enter upon an extended argu- 
| ment. I believe that it contravenes no provision 
| of the Constitution for one or more of the States 
| to secede from the Union; not by virtue of any 
| power conferred upon them by that instrument, 
| but in consequence of the States never having 
| surrendered it to the General Government. The 
| Constitution declares that ‘* the powers not dele- 
| gated to the United States by the Constitution, 
| nor prohibited by it, to the States, are reserved 
| to the States respectively, or to the people.’”’ | 
| apprehend that it will be admitted that the States 
| may exercise any or all of their reserved powers 
| without a violation of the Constitution. If, then, 
| they have never parted with their right to resume 
| their original sovereignty, when, in their opinion, 
the Government becomes destructive of the ends 
| for which it was instituted, it is no violation of 


| the Constitution for them to secede. If there is 
| 


'| any clause in the Constitution by which they de- 


| prived themselves of this right, it has escaped my 
observation. 
| ‘The President, in the discussion of this ques- 
| tion, for the purpose of showing that a State has 
| no right to disrupt its connection with the Gen- 
| eral Government, and that the Union must be 
|| perpetual, enumerates various powers conferred 
by the States upon the General Government— 
| such as the power to make war and to make peace; 
| to raise and support armies and navies; to con- 
clude treaties with foreign Governments; to coin 
| money, and to regulate the value thereof; and to 
| regulate commerce with foreign nations among 
‘the States. He also informs us that in order to 
| carry the enumerated powers into effect, Congress 
| has the exclusive right to lay and collect taxes. 
| I would inquire, how long? The rational answer 
| would be, just as long as the Union lasts, and 
from the States that continue in the Union. 
Now, how the inference arises, from the pos- 
|| session of these 


| 
a 
i} 
j 


‘| petual, | am ata loss to conceive. Could not the 


Will you tell me, sir, that eighteen of the par- 
| ties to the compact may violate every provision 


owers, that the Government 
| was designed, under all circumstances, to be per- | 


|| for special purposes; and delegated to that Goy- 
|| ernment certain definite powers, reserving each 
State to itself the residuary mass of right to their 
|| own self-Government;”’ and that ‘to this com- 
|| pact each State acceded as a State, and is an in- 
|| tegral party, its co-States forming as to itself the 
| other party; that the Government created by this 
|| compact was not made the exclusive or final judge 
|| of the grtent of the powers delegated to itself—since 
| that would have made its discretion, and not the 
|, Constitution, the measure of its powers; but that, 
|| as in all other cases of compact among parties 
| having no common judge, each party has an equal 
|| right to judge for itself as well of infractions as 
|| of the mode and measure of redress.”’ 
| Now, sir, I affirm thatit is evident from a fair 
|| construction of the language used by Mr. Jeffer- 
|| son, that he held the same opinion now enter- 
| tained by the great statesmen who insist that this 
|| is not a Government of force; that when any one 
| of the sovereign States of this Union fee! that 
their equality is destroyed, that their rights are 
| subverted, they have a right, which they never 
|| alienated, to peaceably withdraw from this Con- 
|| federation of States, and resume their original 
|| independent sovereignty. And hence, I hold that 
| South Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama, and ['lor- 
| ida are no longer parts of this Confederacy; that 
| the laws and Constitution of the United States 
have ceased, rightfully, to operate within their 
limits; that they should be recognized by this 
|; Government as independent sovereignties; that 
| the Federal troops should be withdrawn from 
| within shaindeakediotedne leaving the property of 
| this Government in the hands of agents until ne- 
| gotiations in regard to it can be effected between 
| them and this Government. By sucha course ot 
|| action you will preserve the peace of the country, 
|, and leave those States in a frame of mind favor- 
able to a reunion, at a proper time and upon just 
terms, 

Whether secession or revolution be the remedy 
by whichan injured State is to redress her wrongs, 
|| I do not deem it important, at this time and wider 
| existing circumstances, further to inquire. Fou 
'| sovereign States have not been deterred; nor will 

| it change the purpose of any other States that may 
|| determine todi 


| 
} 
| 





isrupt the tieg that bind them to this 
|| Union—call it secession of revolution, peaceable 
|| or bloody— it will not delay their action one mo- 
|| ment. They conscientiously believe that they 
|| are now striking for the security of their homes 
|| and their altars, for the safety of their wives and 
| their children; and be the consequences never *° 
|| terrible, they have coolly and deliberately mane 
|| up their minds to meet them with that determine 

|| willand unyielding purpose that should ever char- 
| acterize men born, raised, and educated in the at- 
| mosphere of liberty and freedom—men who ee 
|| how to appreciate their rights and how to defen 

he terrors of civil war, now threatened 








i| them. 


| States have conferred these powers for one hun- | by their enemies, with all its hideous and dread- 
_dred years or one hundred thousand years? But || ful results, will not affright them from the pro- 
| they specified no time when they were to cease; 
_ and therefore the President argues that they must, 
of necessity, be perpetual. Now, it seems to | 
}) me that the most sensible conclusion, in the ab- 
|| sence of any express.declaration, would be, that 
1 just’so long as the General Government, in the é i ; ‘al rest 
| judgment of each of the contracting parties, per- || anguish, grief, and eternal alienation, ane 7. 

formed its obligations, and effected the objects || upon the Republican party. The last hope of 
| for which it was created, each should remain a || reconstruction of this Government will forever 


| tection and preservation of their rights, and the 
|| repudiation of a Government that denies to them 
'| justice and equality under a common Constitu- 
|| tion. 

If, in the providence of God, it should come, 


| 
| the fearful responsibility of invoking bloodshed, 
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